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THE WASHINGTON CABINET. 


HE dissensions in the Cabinet of Washington will pro- 

bably lead to some change in its composition. Mr. 
SewarD, who is supposed to be chiefly responsible for Mr. 
Lucoun’s policy, has made himself principally remarkable 
by his ostentation or affectation of hostility to England, and 
of sycophancy towards France. He is reported to have said, 
before his accession to office, that his personal position would 
render it necessary to insult England; and the rumour 
indicates the impression which his character and conduct 
have produced on the minds of his countrymen. In 
domestic questions, Mr. Sewarp probably enjoys a happy 
exemption from inconvenient prejudice. Some time since, 
he carried his Republican professions to the verge of 
Abolitionism ; but, as a candidate for the Presidency, 
he prudently returned within the limits of the Con- 
stitution. If he had been nominated by the Chicago 
Convention, he would have been pledged to abstain 
from any encroachment on the legal rights of the slave- 
owners, As Secretary of Stare, he professed to regard 
Secession as a trifling and temporary incident, until the 
sudden gyration of popular feeling forced him to denounce the 
formation of the Southern Confederacy as a wicked and un- 
natural rebellion. It was in the interval that he proposed 
the celebrated scheme of a joint attack on Canada as a simple 
method of reconciling unprofitable differences. Since the 
commencement of the civil war, he has abstained from taking 
any decided part in the controversy which has arisen with 
respect to the forcible emancipation of slaves. The Demo- 
eratic New York Herald, which has consistently repudiated 
all sympathy for the negroes, now boasts that it represents 
the opinions of the Republican Secretary of State ; but it 
would be an injustice to Mr. Szwarp to assume that he 
would object to any policy which may hereafter find favour 
with the sovereign multitude. 

The Secretary for War, Mr. Cameron, after dismissing 
General Fremont for his proclamation in favour of the 
slaves of rebels, appears himself to have come to the con- 
clusion that the Constitution and the recent Act of Congress 
may be advantageously disregarded. One Colonel Cocn- 
RANE, lately haranguing his regiment after the singular 
fashion of his country, informed his soldiers that the Union 
must be restored, if necessary, by the forcible emancipation 
of the negroes, although the Constitution might rest on a 
foundation of anarchy and chaos. The Secretary of War, 
who was present, expressed his approval of the doctrines 
which were so judiciously submitted to the soldiery ; and it 
will henceforth be understood that ariy officer may 
safely follow the example of General Fremont as 
long as he is not personally objectionable to the 
War Department. At a recent meeting in honour of a 
popular journalist, Mr. Cameron reiterated his proclamation 
of war to the knife with the Slave States ; and Mr. Sarru, 
another member of the Cabinet, took the opportunity of de- 
claring that his own opinion was entirely opposed to that of 
his colleague. The dispute has been hitherto almost entirely 
theoretical, as the Federalists have failed to make any advance 
into the enemy’s territory ; but their possession of Beaufort 
affords an opportunity of tampering with the slaves, and 
Mr. CaMEron, unless he is overruled by superior authority, 
can, with the assent of the officers in command, carry out his 
views amid the densest slave population of the entire South. 
The determination to emancipate and arm the negroes is 
equivalent to a final abandonment of all projects for 
the restoration of the Union. There are offences 
which it is not in human nature to forgive, and a 
domestic revolution in such a country as South Carolina 
would render all future reconciliation with its authors utterly 
inconceivable. Any politicians who hope to coerce the 


seceders by threats of anarchy and universal bloodshed must 
be prepared to betray the slaves whom they have first en- 
couraged to revolt, as soon as the masters have been terrified 
into submission. The mere instinct of animosity against the 
South is perhaps more excusable than the cunning device of 
raising a negro insurrection for the purpose of extorting 
peace from enemies who cannot be conquered in the field. 

When it is suggested that a Cabinet divided against itself 
cannot safely stand, Americans remark on the invincible 
ignorance of their institutions which is supposed to prevail 
in England. The Ministers are, as it is said, not really a 
Cabinet, but a casual concourse of Secretaries, whom the re- 
sponsible chief of the Government may consult or set aside 
at his pleasure. According to this theory, which is the un- 
doubted meaning of the written Constitution, Mr. Lincony’s 
decision is supreme and final, although his Ministers may 
differ from one another and from the Presrpent himself. In 
the same manner, M. Foutp is at liberty to quarrel with 
M. WateEwsk1, while the great arbiter of events resolves on 
his own policy without reference to the opinions of his 
councillors. It may be remarked, on the other hand, that 
French Ministers are not in the habit of wrangling 
at public meetings, and that Mr. Lixcoty, unlike the 
Emperor of the Frencu, though he may reign, can 
scarcely be said t> govern. A great and free nation 
may at its pleasure do much, but no accumulation of 
votes will convert an average country attorney into a 
powerful ruler. Mr. Lixcozy was made President because 
he was known to be insignificant ; and it is absurd to suppose 
that the country will really submit to his dominion, although 
it may surround him with the outward appendages of power. 
His Ministers may perhaps, as individuals, be scarcely 
superior to himself ; but they have got possession of the 
springs of Government, while the Presipent himself is but 
an index, or fly-wheel. As long as Mr. Cameron gives 
orders to the generals, his policy will be carried out by 
the army ; and it is to Mr. Cuasg, and not to Mr. Lincoty, 
that the capitalists look for the interest which is the reward 
of their patriotism. If a feeble elective monarch finds it . 
easier to acquiesce in the dissensions of his Cabinet than to 
overrule them, ambitious politicians will not long consent to 
act in concert with their bitterest adversaries. The Presi- 
DENT will have to choose between Mr. Cameron and Mr. 
Smrru, and it is not improbable that he may be urged to 
emancipate himself from the turbulent Secretary of State 
who has made his administration wantonly offensive to 
foreign Governments. 

The meeting of Congress will tend to exemplify and 
determine the internal policy of the Government. If Mr. 
Lrxcoiy’s grammatical peculiarities allow his meaning to 
transpire, the Message itself will afford some indication of 
the course which is proposed with respect to the slave 
population. In the debates which can scarcely be avoided, 
the tendencies of different parties will display themselves 
through the superficial uniformity of general deference to 
popular clamour. The House of Representatives will have 
to vote money, and the Senate will have, many opportunities 
of controlling or influencing the policy of the Government. As 
all moderate and sensible men in the States must be aware 
that the reconquest of the South is impracticable, the unani- 
mous anticipation of a recognised impossibility may perhaps 
become gradually less confident and vociferous. All parties 
will agree in flattering the general opinion, but the popular 
belief itself is sometimes difficult to ascertain. The Presi- 
DENT’s total disregard of the Constitution, though it has been 
universally applauded, will furnish grounds for attack, if not 
for impeachment, as soon as the political fashion changes. 
If the captured Commissioners are surrendered, the Govern- 
ment will have to encounter a storm of unpopularity ; and 
the too probable alternative of a war with England, 
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although the confusion may cover Mr. Sewarn’s retreat, 
will soon give rise to universal indignation. 


established on the high seas or not—whether unarmed 


The Repub- | civilians who have taken their passage on board a British 


lican papers of New York, forgetting their own unceasing | ship from one neutral port to another are or are not to-he 


malignity against England, are, with characteristic 
generosity, urging the Government to suppress their more 
plain-spoken competitor, the Herald, on the pretext that its 
violence has brought the country to the verge of a rupture. 
The same spirit of recrimination will prevail among all 
sections of politicians, if the misfortune which seems im- 
pending is not averted by the tardy prudence of the Govern- 
ment. 
the South will have become avowedly independent ; and in 
another month the North-Western States may announce that 
they also are disinclined to be the victims of the selfishness 
and folly which prevail on the Atlantic seaboard. It was 
enough to suspend or destroy the cotton supply of the world, 
without closing the ports of the Union to the inexhaustible 
wheat-crops of the Western prairies. 


UNBLESSED PEACEMAKERS. 


“ HERE is the Peace Society all this time?” is a 
question which has probably occurred to a good 
many persons during the last six months. Never, surely, 


In a week from the commencement of hostilities, | 


was there a finer field for the exertions of the professional 
peacemongers than has been offered by America since the 
commencement of the conflict between North and South. 
The gentlemen who went to St. Petersburg in 1853 with 
sham remonstrances against a war which their servile adula- 
tion of the Imperial aggressor really stimulated, might, one | 


kidnapped at the pleasure of a Yankee naval captain who 
has been muddling his head with “Kent, Wueaton, and the 
“rest "—whether the English flag is or is not to be violated 
with impunity—does not signify the least in the world. 
The affair is of no earthly consequence, apart from the “ exas- 
“ peration” which it unfortunately provokes in the ill-regu- 
lated British mind. Accordingly, the gentlemen of the Peace 
Society do not give themselves the slightest concern to as- 
certain who is right or who is wrong, or whether there be a 
right and a wrong in the matter at all. Their recipe for what 
diplomacy calls a “pacific solution” is the simplest imagi- 
nable. “Throw the oil of Christian love on the rising waters 
“of strife.” There is not the least occasion to “ enter on the 
“confessedly difficult questions between the two Govern- 
“ments.” All that is necessary is that the Baptists,the Metho- 
dists, and the Christian Young Men of England should write 
unctuous epistles to the Baptists, the Methodists, and the Chris- 
tian Young Men of Ameriea, stuffed full of brotherly love, the 
horrors of war, and the “broad principles of religion and 
“ humanity ;” and thus we shall arrive at a peaceful settle- 
ment of a dispute the merits of which all parties are recom- 
mended to begin with dismissing from their thoughts. 
Admirable moralists! What a delicate sense of ethical dis- 
tinctions! What a fine knowledge of human nature! It 
does not signify two straws about the justice of the case ; 
only there must be no “ irritation.” An international quarrel 
which touches us in our vital interests and our deepest 


would have thought, have found fitting occupation for their | feelings is to be settled by the flabby talk of people who are 


powers of moral suasion in the endeavour: to avert 4 
struggle far more ferocious, if less sanguinary, than that 
between Russia and Western Europe. We have recently 


expressly told to keep their minds clear of all knowledge of 
the principles which it involves. 
The memorial to Lord Patmerston happily exemplifies 


learned, however, that Mr. Joserpu Pease and his friends that studied ignorance of the real nature of the question at 


had an excellent reason for allowing affairs in the United | 
States to take their own course. There has been no negli- | 
gence in the matter. They have acted strictly on principle 
—so at least we gather from the statement of a coadjutor 
whom, we suppose, they will hardly repudiate. The Ameri- | 
can civil war, though a war for territory, a war for natural 

frontiers, a war for the command of the Mississippi, a war for 

empire, is also a war for the honour and glory of universal | 
suffrage aud vote by ballot, and is, therefore,a right and proper | 
war. So Mr. Bricur tells us, and we presume his views are 

not very different from those of his allies and co-religionists | 
of the Peace Society. Here, then, we have an explanation of | 


issue which its authors recommend as the highest qualifica- 
tion of peace-makers. Quoting the respectable truism 


| affirmed by the Paris Congress of 1856, to the effect that 


“the good offices of a friendly Power” may often advantage- 
ously supersede an appeal to arms, and fortifying themselves 
with the precedent of an arbitration clause in a Fishery 
treaty, Mr. Pease and his Committee go for referring the 
pending dispute to “the decision of some friendly and 
‘‘impartial arbitrator.” They even amuse themselves 
with the fancy that there is something in the out- 
rage on the 7'’rent which “renders it specially suitable for 
“reference to arbitration.” The suggestion could only come 


the otherwise inexplicable silence and inaction of Mr. Joseru | from men who choose to shut their eyes to facts familiar to 


Pease and his associates under circumstances which might 
have been thought peculiarly provocative of the twaddling 
sentimentalism which they call philanthropy. They have not 
had a word to say against the civil war in America because 
they thought it a very good war, and wished it to go on. It 
is always satisfactory to find the key to a moral enigma. 
The Friends of Peace have not really been asleep for the last | 
half-year. They have always been ready at the shortest 
notice to bear testimony against war in the abstract ; only a 
war for the divine right of democratic absolutism is a case to 
which the principles of the Christian religion do not apply. 
At length, however, the Apostles of universal benevolence 
have an opportunity of reasserting their sacred principles 
without offence to something more sacred still ; and they 
are at once themselves again. The affair of the 7’rent makes | 
it possible that England may be called upon to vindicate in 
arms the honour of her flag, the right of asyMm, and the 
outraged principles of international law, with the alternative 
of tame submission to an insult such as no great nation 
ever suffered quietly before; and of course we hear 
once more the old familiar protest on behalf of national 
humiliation. On two successive days this week, we 
have had the Committee of the Peace Society coming out 
with appeals in the well-known style—first, to “the Chris- 
“tian denominations of England,” and next to the Prime 
Minister. ‘The documents vary in form and phrase, but they 
both enforce the same great moral of abject acquiescence in 
a public wrong. The address to the Christian denomiuations 
characteristically proceeds on the principle that a lawless 
outrage on the British flag is a trifle scarcely worth naming, 
and that an international quarrel ought to be patched up any- 
how, without the smallest reference to its intrinsic merits: 
“There is certainly nothing in the incident which has 
“yecently occurred to require or justify war between two 
“Christian nations.” Oh dear! no. The thing is the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


merest ‘bagatelle. Whether we are to have Lynch law 


every newspaper reader. These gentlemen are apparently 
under the impression that the matter at issue is some 
nice point of Prize law—some double-refined distinction 
between what is and what is not contraband of war. 
They either cannot or will not understand that the 

stion primarily raised by the seizure of the Confederate 
VCommissioners—the only question on which, strictly speak- 
ing, it is necessary to express an opinion—is, whether the 
discretion or indiscretion of a naval commander is to super- 
sede all law whatever. To ask an arbitrator to say whether 
the arrest of Messrs. Mason and Sipet was legal, would be 
like taking the opinion of a “ friendly Power” on the point 
whether a French colonel had acted lawfully in carrying 
off, under pretence of an extradition treaty, a Republican 
conspirator from Leicester-square. In the one case, 
as in the other, there is nothing to arbitrate about. <A 
clearly illegal act has been committed, and its reversal 
must precede any controversy on points of law or policy 
which the proceeding may have incidentally suggested. As 
for arbitration, which the Peace Committee dignify with 
the title of a “ principle formally consecrated by the sanction 
“‘ of all the great Governments of Europe,” it is absurd to 
call it a principle at all. It is simply an expedient, which 
may be of much, little, or no value, according to the circum- 
stances of each particular case. 

It is satisfactory to think that this attempt of a little 
clique of sectaries to obscure a perfectly simple question 
comes too late to be mischievous. If Mr. Josrpn PEASE 
had spoken sooner, the recollection of his foolish journey 
to St. Petersburg, which undoubtedly contributed 
to confirm the mind of the Emperor Nicnonas in 
a delusion fatal to himself and disastrous to his Empire, 
might have justified an vumpleasant apprehension as to 
the possible effect of these idle manifestoes in misleading 
American opinion. The Government and people of the 
United States will, however, have made up their minds to 
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accept or reject a just demand before hearing of demonstra- 
tions to which they might attach a ridiculously exaggerated 
importance ; and the gentlemen of the Peace Society will, 
therefore, be happily free from all responsibility beyond that 
of having done their best to persuade mankind that there 
are absolutely no limits to the long-suffering meekness of 
England. 


MR. JEFFERSON DAVIS'S MESSAGE. 


AR. DAVIS cannot show a political history absolutely 
free from reproach. His morality on the subject of 
national credit used to be of the loosest character ; though 
it is probable that the large amount of “shin plasters” 
held by Southern citizens, joined to their vigorous modes of 
exacting redress, will have effected by this time some im- 
provement in his financial ethics. If his history were 
scrutinized closely, we should find that his confidence in 
Great Britain's resolution to support the honour of her flag 
is as new a sentiment in his breast as it is in those of Messrs. 
Mason and Stipett. In this point of view, Mr. Lincoiy’s 
advantage over his rival is unquestionable. No man is really 
secure against an unfavourable criticism of his past history 
except the man who has no past history to criticise. Mr. 
Lincotn felt all the benefit of this protection on his election 
to the dignity which Mr. Davis is attempting to eclipse. 
His title to honour at home springs from the negative recom- 
men dation of never having been sufficiently conspicuousto excite 
the enmity even of the most captious or most vigilant poli- 
ticians. His sole claim to respect abroad is that, never having 
been guilty of any kind of public expression of opinion before 
he became President, he never has had a chance of insulting 
other nations. This is a negative eminence which is unap- 
proachable by Mr. Jerrerson Davis. But when we turn 
from the past to the present, the results of the comparison 
are naturally reversed. The personal nullity which enables 
Mr. Lixcotn to point back to a blank career unsullied 
by any act which could excite the resentment of any one, 
naturally does not work so satisfactorily when it comes to be 
applied to the exigencies of Government. To do him justice, 
he was never chosen for the purpose of governing the country. 
He was chosen that he might, by his insignificance, combine 
the discordant elements of a Republican majority together, 
and then reward the leaders of that majority by a liberal 
eviction of Democrats from public offices. What he 
was set to do he has done with all his might. He 
has carried his majority, and, so far as his power 
extended, he has dismissed his predecessor's officials. It is 
not his fault if he has not done well that which he was not 
chosen to do at all. He was not set up to rule a divided 
country in difficult times, or to carry on a civil war under the 
forms of the American Constitution. The consequence is, 
that he has done what all timid and weak rulers do when 
they are placed in alarming conjunctures. He has fled . 
safety from the dangers that are thickening around him to 
wholesale arrests, enormous warlike preparations, and as 
careful an abstinence as possible from hazardous enterprises. 
The South, guided, not by democratic caucusses, but by men 
who have a stake in their country’s fate, have shown a diffe- 
rent spirit in their choice of a chief magistrate. They have 
simply selected the best and most experienced man they 
could find, without caring to inquire how many enemies he 
has made during an active political career. - 

The contrast between the two Presidents has shown 
itself strikingly in every act they have performed from the 
moment of their election. Mr. Lixcoty’s share in the policy 
of his Cabinet has apparently been confined to embodying 
that tendency to look at great questions in the spirit of a 
petty attorney which has so greatly injured the Northern 
cause. The timidity and hesitation with which the 
Cabinet has met the demands of the Abolitionists, and 
its perseverance in treating the enemy, not as_belligerents, 
but as rebels, have been greatly due to the Prrstpent. He 
has not had a word to say, or a suggestion to make, which 
could guide his countrymen in the consideration of the 
momentous issue offered by the proposal to arm the Southern 
negroes. This absence of all power to grasp and enforce 
a definite policy has paralyzed the action of his Government at 
home, and his reluctance to treat the South as a belligerent 
will probably bring on him a desperate foreign war. He 
will be very fortunate if General Scorr comes in time 
to explain to him how very decided are the views of 
England as to her maritime rights, and those of France 


as to the expediency of bringing about a speedy end 


to the useless struggle for empire against independence. 
Mr. Davis, on the other hand, is sufficiently practised in 
public life to be able to ensure united counsels and a definite 
policy in his Government. The events of the campaign have 
evinced, with sufficient distinctness, the practical difference 
between the administration of a statesman, and the adminis- 
tration of a back-woods solicitor—between the system which 
vests the power of election in the natural leaders, and that 
which vests it in the natural dregs of the community. 

Even the style of the two Presidents illustrates the con- 
trast of their characters, and the advantage which the greater 
enlightenment or the greater docility of the Southern 
electors has secured. Every one remembers the extraordi- 
nary Message in which Mr. Lincoty was committed 
by his own bad grammar to the startling assertion 
that the Southerners had sugared themselves over with 
pretexts of legality. It was a fair picture of the man— 
illiterate, narrow-minded, technical, without any definite 
aim or policy, or any due conception of the real nature 
of the crisis. Mr. Davis's recent Message presents a striking 
contrast. It reads rather like a European State-paper than 
the appeals to Bunkum which ordinarily serve the turn in 
America. It is skilfully drawn up, but the skill is that not 
of a pettifogger, but of a statesman. The worse his readers 
may think of the cause that he defends, the more they must ad- 
mire the ability with which it is pleaded. He is conscious 
that the legal aspect of Secession is its weakest point, and so 
he passes it lightly over, only summing up the argument in its 
favour in one specious phrase by speaking of it as “the dissolu- 
‘tion of a League.” He brings out, with great force, the various 
errors that have beencommitted by the North—their barbarous 
warfare, their flagrant disregard of legal rights, and their 
contempt for international law ; yet there is neither whining 
nor bravado in hislanguage. He betiays no irritation at the 
neutrality of foreign Powers, nor does he attempt to menace 
them with empty threats because he conceives that they have 
not observed the Treaty of Paris towards the Confederate States. 
He is equally careful to avoid bombast in recounting his 
successes. He details the undoubted triumphs of the Con- 
federate arms in language more mo:lest than the Northerners 
employ in recording the most humiliating defeats. It has 
been objected to him that he has no right to stigmatize the 
illegal arrests of the Washington Government, because 
Lynch law prevails in South Carolina. But it is hardly just 
to confuse weak government with tyrannical government. It 
is no doubt a bad thing if a government is not strong enough 
to restrain a mob from lawlessness, but it is a much worse 
thing when the government perpetrates the lawlessness 
itself. There is almost as little ground for the rebuke which 
has been addressed to him by the Journal des Débats for 
presuming to appeal to liberty in behalf of a slave-owning 
community. We do not mean to say that any Englishman, 
or any one holding English or French views upon the sub- 


, ject, could do so without hypocrisy. But the examples of — 


Greece and Rome are sufficient to prove that a man may 
own slaves, and yet in all sincerity may invoke the cause of 
liberty. Whatever reproach Mr. Davis may deserve on this 
head will strike Wasnincton with equal force; and the 
friends of the North will hardly maintain that WasHineron 
was insincere. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Davis's skill in drawing up a political 
manifesto will not turn evil into good, or cure the defects in 
the Southern cause. He will hardly persuade Englishmen 
to look with a kindlier feeling upon slavery, or to approve 
the pretexts on which the civil war was commenced. But 
it has a value, nevertheless, beyond its mere merits as a lite- 
rary composition. A debased style in public documents is 
a pregnant symptom of political disease. The enigmatical 
sentences that issue from the Tuileries betray the Imperial 
conspirator. P10 Nono’s prodigal superlatives and unmea- 
sured scoldings tell of the anile dotage of the decaying Papacy. 
The contrast between the manifestoes of Richmond and Wash- 
ington has a similar significance. The Confederate states- 
men, when they ruled the United States, pandered as 
readily as their opponents to the mob’s taste for 
bombast and bounce. That they now cultivate a more 
guarded and statesmanlike style shows that they are 
no longer addressing themselves toa mob. Either the pre- 
valence of considerable landed properties, or their compara- 
tive exemption from Irish and German immigrants, or the 
peculiar form of voting which exists among them, has created 
something approaching to a graduated structure of society 
in the South. Men of education are not driven from taking 


a part in public life by the necessity of shaping their opinions 
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and degrading their language to suit the tastes of the coarsest 
and the rudest class. The result is, that while mobs and 
cheap newspapers rule at Washington, statesmen rule at 
Richmond. The policy of the Northern Government is 
the gusty, uncertain, inconsiderate energy which draws its 
impulse from the clamours of the multitude. The policy of 
the Southern Government is the deliberately considered plan 
of a few ruling minds. Even if England should not be forced 
into the quarrel, it is scarcely probable that battles fought 
and expeditions undertaken to furnish sensation telegrams 
will avail much against a strategy deliberately selected, and 
maintained without regard to its momentary popularity. 


ITALY. 

HE debate in the Italian Parliament affords but faint 
indications of the opinions of the members. The only 
practical question related to the maintenance of Baron 
Ricaso1t in office, and nearly every speech on all sides of the 
Chamber was compatible with a vote for or against the Govern- 
ment. The supposed rival and successor of the present 
Minister contented himself with vague and general phrases, 
and, having himself been accused of subserviency to France, 
he naturally dwelt on his independence, while Baron 
Ricasout anxiously protested against ingratitude to the 
powerful benefactor whom he is supposed to regard with 
jealousy and distrust. MM. and Perrucettt alone 
gave fu'l and exaggerated expression to the dissatisfaction 
which is reasonably produced by the Emperor NApo.eoy’s 
mysterious and vacillating policy. It would have been highly 
imprudent in the leaders of parties to adopt their un- 
friendly language, but the Parliament and the country 
were probably willing to find speakers who would ven- 
ture to utter the thoughts which must occupy a place in 
all Italian mizds. Yet it is idle and undignified to reite- 
rate verbal protests against a policy which is supported by 
irresistible force. Even if Italy were a match for France, 
it would be absurd to attack Rome within two years of the 
campaign of Solferino ; and, under present circumstances, it 
is only possible to watch, to wait, and, on some fitting oppor- 
tunity, to persuade France that her interests are not con- 
cerned in the maintenance of an oppressive intervention. 
In substance, the same language has been used by all the 
principal statesmen of Italy. and Rarrazzi are 
almost synonymous expressions when they speak of Rome. 
CIALDINI, who has been prevented by illness from taking 
part in the debate, is incapable of involving his country in 
an insane quarrel with France; and Garipatpr himself 
seems to imply, by his silent return from Turin to Caprera, 
that he is not inclined to take the responsibility of dividing 
the national sympathies, or of urging his countrymen into a 

hopeless and impolitie war. 

Baron Ricasoui’s undelivered letter to the Pope was ex- 
posed to numerous criticisms, and it was scarcely possible to 
explain all the reasons which may have justified so singular 
and anomalous a communication. One member asked 
if the Minister had become an authoritative divine ; and, by 
Roman Catholics, the presumption of a layman in dealing 
with ecclesiastical questions is probably assumed as self- 
evident. ‘There is, in fact, a curious mixture of theological 
and secular arguments in the abortive appeal to the con- 
science and prudence of the Holy See ; but, as the Minister 
said in his reply, it is necessary to enlighten public opinion, 
as well as to reason with the Pore. Another critic complained, 
with less show of justice, that the offer of absolute liberty or 
license to the Church was not accompanied by any corre- 
sponding stipulation in favour’ of the freedom of the State. 
The advisers of Prus 1X. fully understand that the offer of 
exemption from all secular interference implies the aban- 
donment by the Church of all temporal power. When the 
KG surrenders the nomination of bishops, and permits the 
free circulation of Papal bulls, he assumes a position not 
below, but above, that which his predecessors might have 
secured by a Concordat. The Church, under the proposed 
system, becomes one sect amongst others, still retaining its 
endowments, buthaving forfeited the rank of an establishment. 
If the higher clergy were patriotic, and if the Court of Rome 
was habitually conformable, the interests of the Crown and 
of the nation would be better served by the old-fashioned 
policy of alliance than by the alternative of total separation. 
It is only in the last resource that Italian statesmen 
relegate into a separate sphere the power which has been 
employed in thwarting civil government and in crippling 
national independence. Baron Ricasou, though he still 
professes himself the Catholic Minister of a Catholic King, 
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probably contemplates, without strong disinclination, the pos- 
sibility of a religious schism. In the Roman sense of the 
word, he is himself scarcely a Catholic ; and his letter to the 
Pore implies a menace which will be understood in the 
Vatican, though the alarm which it is calculated to suggest 
may at present be overpowered by indignation. 

The most formidable danger to which the Government is. 
exposed arises from the unfortunate alienation of Cranpimi. 
There appears to be no conflict of policy between the ex-Lieu- 
tenant of Naples and the Ministers who carry on the tradi- 
tions of Cavour, but the causes of personal dissatisfaction are 
sufficiently intelligible, and it is unfortunate that great 
services should, even in appearance, be treated with ingrati- 
tude. The Neapolitan deputies seem to have regarded 
themselves as Italian representatives, and not as mere pro- 
vincial advocates. Their reproaches to the Government were 
founded on alleged acts of mal-administration, and not on any 
assumed incompatibility between the national institutions and 
the character of the Southern Italians. All parties are una- 
nimous in desiring the suppression of the mongrel anarchy 
which combines a love of plunder with a more questionable 
leaning to the fallendynasty. The Minister of Public Works 
declared that it was difficult to find Neapolitan administrators 
who would consent to perform their functions in the provinces. 
“Give me,” say the applicants for office, “any place you 
“ choose, but don’t exile me from the capital.” Some of the 
engineers who have undertaken to Jay out railroads have 
never ventured three miles from Naples ; and on the whole 
it seems that the example of energy and of business must, in 
the first instance, be set by a more vigorous race. The 
charges against the Government which are founded on the 
state of Naples seem to have produced no strong effect on the 
Parliament. Baron Ricasoxi perhaps expresses the prevail- 
ing opinion when he declares that he is convinced of his 
former error in recommending Government by “regions” or 
large territorial divisions. He is now bent on completing 
the administrative unity of Italy, and it will be well if his 
protest against undue centralization equally expresses his 
deliberate policy. The qualitied expression of confidence in 
the Government, which was prudently accepted by the 
Ministry and ultimately voted by a decisive majority, indi- 
cates the prevalent desire of all parties to support a states- 
man who firmly and honestly studies the national interests 
and dignity. 

The great Italian enterprise is still incomplete, but the 
task which has been accomplished is far more important than 
the defects which still remain to be supplied. The Kingdom, 
which was itself within two years regarded as a chimera, has, 
in addition to reserves of militia and volunteers, a regular 
army of upwards of 200,000 men, which is at once to be in- 
creased to 300,000. The provision of arms, of ammunition, and 
of stores is ample, and the Italian finances are as flourishing 
as those of many Continental States. The navy will in a 
short time double the maritime force of Austria, and, except 
in the disturbed Neapolitan districts, trade and industry are 
comparatively flourishing. If the Southern part of the 
kingdom is not yet a source of strength, it is at least 
not the seat of a hostile sovereign disposing of the 
services of a considerable army. Under the shadow of 
French protection, Italy is rapidly growing into a great in- 
dependent Power. The condition of Venice and of Rome, 
if it constitutes an undeniable exception to the territorial 
completeness of the nation, almost compensates for the evil 
by the unity which it impresses on the feelings and opinions 
of all Italians, It is not known that any considerable mino- 
rity favours the pretensions of the Porg, and there is cer- 
tainly no solitary exception to the desire of excluding Aus- 
tria from the Peninsula. A new country which consents to 
be governed by the temperate and prudent Parliament of 
Turin has assuredly a great future befvre it. 


THE OPINIONS OF THE AMERICAN LAWYERS. 


LTHOUGH a war with America would, after the 

outrage on the Z’rent, be by no means unpopular 
in England—and although it would be felt as a sort of 
relief that circumstances had put an end to the long-suffering 
with which we have endured the insults and threats of 
the States—yet there has been, and still is, a sincere 
desire here to see that we are quite right in point of 
law. We want to be sure that we are contending for 
a clear, acknowledged, intelligible principle of adequate 
importance. It was therefore a matter, not of curiosity, but 
of the most serious interest, to see what was the view 
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of the affair taken by American lawyers. That the mob 
would rage, and that after-dinner orators would declaim, 
was a thing of course. But there have been good 
jurists and very able writers of State-papers in America ; 
and it would be the greatest of all possible aids in esti- 
mating the strength of our own case to see what was said 
on the other side of the question. We have now had the 
opinions of several Americans, who, if not very eminent 
jurists or statesmen, are still in a position to make it pro- 
bable that the case they set up will be very nearly that on 
which the Federal Government will rely if it justifies the 
act of Captain Wiiks. Not only Mr. Everett and Mr. Sum- 
NER, but Mr. Lawrence, the editor of Wheaton, Mr. Cuay, 
and Mr. Epwix James have sketched out the grounds on 
which they think the legality of the capture of the Com- 
missioners can be maintained. We have not even yet got a 
statement of the American case made with anything like 
real ability and clearness, but still we may consider that we 
are now in possession of all the points that the Americans can 
urge in their‘defence. We should be acting a very un- 
worthy part in England if we did not set these points before 
us, and ask ourselves honestly what is the true answer to 
be given to the pleading of our opponents. 

The seizure of the Commissioners is justified by American 
lawyers on two grounds, which may be kept entirely apart. 
The first is that the Commissioners were contraband, and 
that it was a breach of neutrality rendering the ship liable 
to condemnation to carry them. This is the ground most 
relied on in America, as it happens not to conflict with any 
of the positions of international law they have been anxious 
to establish. They can take their stand on it without 
ignoring their past history and flatly contradicting 
views consistently maintained by their leading lawyers 
and statesmen. But although there is nothing to pre- 
vent their using this argument if they please, it is 
utterly worthless. There is no such thing known to 
international law as contraband unless it is going to an 
enemy’s port. There have been many cases in which 
neutral property has been condemned as contraband when 
nominally going to a neutral port; but the condemnation 
has always been grounded on the discovery that the real desti- 
nation was to an enemy’s port. In every instance when 
Lord SroweLi condemned ships for carrying despatches or 
military or civil officers of the enemy, the ship was for- 
warding contraband things or persons to a port of the 
enemy's territory. It so happens that, in almost all the 
cases, the facts, so far as the destination of the ship went, were 
essentially the same, and the vessel was carrying the contra- 
band between France and her colonies, or between one French 
colony and another. Unless, therefore, it could be pretended 
that the real destination of the 7’rent was to an enemy’s port, 
and not to an English port, the very definition of contraband 
altogether precludes the application of the term to anything 
or person on board her. Even if she-had been carrying con- 
traband, she ought to have been taken before a prize court. 
This the Americans virtually acknowledge, but they urge 
that it was only out of kindness and courtesy that the ship was 
allowed to goon her way. England, theysay, cannot surely wish 
to have all her mail steamers taken into an American port 
and kept there until a prize court has decided whether they 
have anything contraband on board. Of course not—we 
should immediately resent so flagrant an abuse of the rights 
of a belligerent. But, in a case where a captor'thinks that he 
has discovered contraband on board a Mail steamer, we wish 
that he should be made to consider the enormous risk he 
runs if he puts the law in motion and then fails in proving 
his point. If he is at liberty to take whatever he pleases 
out of a vessel on the bare statement of his own private 
opinion that it is contraband, he may harass or rob 
neutrals with impunity ; but he will very much hesitate to 
act on his own view of the law if he exposes himeelf to the over- 
whelming liability which the illegal seizure of such a vessel 
as the Z'’rent would bring on him. 

But the Americans have another line of argument open 
to them, on which their lawyers touch with great indecision 
and reluctance, but which affords a much finer opening for 
legal subtlety. It may be urged that the Confederates were 
seized, not as contraband, but simply as enemies. The San 
Jacinto stopped the Zrent under the indisputable legal right 
of belligerents to visit and search, and when on board they saw 
persons chere whom they knew to be their enemies, and there- 
fore seized them. It is said that this could not be done because 
the commissioners were under the protection of the British 


flag. But what is the meaning of this phrase? Is it meant 
that a merchant-ship on the high seas is part of the territory 
of the nation to which she belongs? International lawyers 
differ in their language on this point ; but if it is contended 
that the ship is part of the territory, this can only be true in 
a very qualified sense. Directly she comes into the port of 
an alien, she becomes subject to the local jurisdiction from 
which a public vessel is avowedly exempt. Then ,again, if 
an enemy finds on board a neutral property of the other 
belligerent, he may seize it, according to the English law 
apart from the Treaty of Paris. But how could he do so, if 
this property was in neutral territory? So far as the neutral 
is concerned with his own people and things, so far the juris- 
diction of the neutral confessedly extends in a merchant 
ship; but the goods of an enemy are not within his 
jurisdiction as against the other belligerent, and what applies 
to things will, it is faintly contended, apply to persons. 
England is asked to remember that she herself has over 
and over again insisted that this was so. We used to visit 
and search neutral ships in our capacity of belligerents, and 
then, if while we were there we saw any of our seamen, we 
instantly carried them off. In his manifesto of 1813, the 
Prince Recent expressly contended that this was no insult to 
the neutral flag. If it is objected that this would permit poli- 
tical rebels to be taken out of the shelter of our ships, and 
then we should give up the sacred right of asylum for which we 
have so zealously contended, still it may be argued that the doc- 
trine maintained by England in 1813 might easily be pushed 
to this conclusion. Let us, for example, take the case of the 
war of Austria with Sardinia and Hungary in 1849. A 
Hungarian rebel may be supposed to have escaped on board an 
English ship that has just left an Adriatic port. On the high 
seas she is visited by an Austrian man-of-war, exercising her 
right as engaged in war with Sardinia. When the Austrians 
come on board, they see one of the subjects of the Emperor—a 
deserter, as they would say, from the army of Austria. They 
would ask England to give him up, and if England hesitated, 
they would ask how England distinguished this case from 
that of the seamen impressed before the American war of 
1812. They would deny they were taking a refugee from. 
under the shelter of the English flag. The whole point of 
the case is, that a subject of the belligerent is not protected 
by the neutral flag when the belligerent is on board the 
vessel in virtue of his right to visit and search. If, then, 
the flag of a private ship can neither protect goods nor per- 
sons, as the neutral territory does, why should not Messrs. 
Mason and Stet be held to have been exposed to capture 
when recognised by their enemy ? ; 
The answer to all this is, that the seizure of the persons 
of belligerents on the analogy of the seizure of enemy’s goods 
is wholly new to international law. It is a doctrine sanc- 
tioned by no precedents, and certainly not a part of the 
existing law. It is only offered as a legitimate deduction 
from a principle which is said to be the only principle on 
which a recognised part of international law can be justified. 
But we cannot allow novel doctrines of international law to 
be imposed on us in this way. We must look, not only to 
the reasoning on which the doctrine is founded, but to the 
practice of nations, the settled rules of the civilized world, 
the consequences which the change would involve, the loss 
and gain it would be to ourselves. That the persons of 
belligerents should now be ranked for the first time 
with their goods is a very strong argument against 
admitting it. We must take the existing distinction 
between the two as having been dictated by a concurrence of 
opinion and experience. We cannot allow even our own 
claims to be pushed further than we ourselves have advanced 
them. Jurists are now pretty well agreed that the English 
claim to impress English sailors on board neutral ships was 
open to objection ; but whether it was right or wrong, we 
may adhere strictly by its terms, and refuse to be bound by its 
supposed consequences. If we find that it is used to cheat us 
of our dearly prized right of sheltering political refugees, we 
may decline to accept the application of it, however sharp may 
be the logic that argues for its admissibility. We must think 
what are the maxims of international law that we most care 
to uphold, and test the new doctrine by them. We are espe- 
cially concerned to maintain the doctrine that every indepen- 
dent State can shelter all who fly to it for refuge, and we have 
learnt to cherish the belief that war ought to be so carried on 
as to do the least possible harm to those not engaged in it, 
Biassed by these views, as we ought to be, we shall decline to 
aecept any new doctrine, or any corollary from an old doctrine. 
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which would limit the protecting power of our flag, or place 
neutrals at the mercy of the blundering captains of bellige- 
rent cruisers. Fortunately, the whole line of argument 
which would seek to treat the persons of belligerents as 
liable to capture on board neutral vessels is really closed to 
the Americans. They have too often and too warmly con- 
tended that the neutral ship does protect the persons of all 
on board. her, to take the other side now. Mapison com- 
plained of nothing more vehemently than of the attempted 
exercise of jurisdiction in a neutral vessel by a belligerent, 
not through the medium of a Prize Court, but on the mere 
declaration of an irresponsible captain that he knew who 
were liable to capture; and in 1842 Mr. WresstTer went so 
far as to lay down the general position that a neutral mer- 
chant ship is part of the neutral territory. The English 
Ministry were even informed that if England ever again 
attempted to set up the contrary doctrine, and to take 
seamen from under the protection of the American flag, 
America would immediately go to war. We need not, 
therefore, wonder that the American lawyers do not venture, 
except in the vaguest and most inconsecutive way, to rely 
on this ground of justification in discussing the affair of the 
Trent ; and if they only rely on the ground that the Com- 
missioners were contraband, we feel sure their case will not 
bear a moment’s investigation, and they are utterly and 
manifestly in the wrong. 


THE COMMERCIAL BAROMETER. 


HERE is a large class of men, and those by no means the 
least shrewd among us, who regulate their faith in poli- 
tical rumours aud their anticipations of the future exclu- 
sively by the fluctuations of Consols. The most serious and 
the best-authenticated news passes with them for nothing 
unless it leaves its mark upon the Exchange, and the slightest 
wavering in the market is regarded as an omen of far more 
importance than all the gossip of foreign correspondents, or 
even than the information of those most conversant with 
diplomatic affairs. In the main, perhaps, the market for 
Consols isa guide more to be depended on than any other ; 
but as it is liable to be affected by other than the ostensible 
causes of its variations, they who pin their faith upon its 
indications are as likely to be deceived as those who confi- 
dently believe in rain whenever the barometer fulls, and fancy 
that the amount of foul weather will’ always correspond to 
the extent of the disturbance of the atmospheric density. 
If one considers for a moment what the commercial barometer 
really does express, it will not be difficult to find some justi- 
fication for the faith which is reposed in its prophetic in- 
dications ; though, at the same time, abundant reasons 
will appear for qualifying any excess of confidence in this 
mercantile oracle. After all, the quoted prices merely tell 
us that buyers or sellers, as the case may be, are on the 
increase ; and on every occasion of sudden disturbance 
the buyers and sellers who make the market are com ' 
in an unusually large proportion, of members of the Exchange 
and outside speculators. The current price at such times 
depends very little on what would be the real commercial 
value of the stock if undisturbed by speculative operations ; 
but it is not the less an expression of a judgment formed 
by those whose special business it is to anticipate probable 
fluctuations, and who are backed by information which 
reaches the commercial world in a far less adulterated form 
than that of the newspaper paragraphs and telegrams which 
feed the curiosity of the rest of the world. 

If we put out of consideration the occasional influence of 
crafty schemes for affecting the market, it is not altogether 
unreasonable to gauge the importance of political news by 
inquiring whether its effect has or has not been felt on the 
Exchange. But, though the observers of the market are 
seldom deceived by the direction which its movements take, 
they almost always are so by their extent. Even the best- 
informed can do no more than guess the rates which will 
ultimately prevail in the event of this or that foreboding 
bging realized. When the prospect of a bad harvest or 
the risk of a costly war depresses the funds, we may be quite 
sure that the adepts are, in all probability, right in their 
general estimate of the future, but we have very little reason 
to assume with blind confidence that they have hit upon 
the exact measure of the calamity. As a general rule, 
perhaps, it may be said that the symptoms of the 
market tend to excess, A rise or fall in price may 
be caused, in the first instance, by the prudent purchases 
or realizations of keen men of business ; but no sooner is the 


fashion of speculating for a fall or a rise introduced than it 
is followed by a host of imitators, who first exaggerate the 
movement, and then complicate it by the various opera- 
tions which their hopes or their necessities may prompt. 
When the future is thus discounted, it is quite as likely to 
be over-discounted as not. The sum of all is that those who 
are not of the initiated will seldom be misled in attaching 
due weight to the early influence of political events upon the 
market for Government securities, buf are almost certain to 
go wrong if they take the range of the disturbance as the 
measure of anticipated calamities. 

Another delusion which is very common among the 
believers in the Stock Exchange, and which, for the sake 
of dramatic effect, is often fostered by writers who should 
know better, is this :—Consols fall, we will suppose one, 
or two, or three per cent. Straightway your arithmetical 
politician works out his rule of three sum, multiplies the 
fall by the total amount of the stock, and gravely informs 
the world that the country is poorer by so many tens or 
hundreds of millions sterling than it was the day before—the 
real truth being that the country is not a halfpenny the 
poorer or the richer on that account. Persons who wish to 
invest at the moment are so much the better off ; while those 
who are driven to sell are losers to the same extent, and 


that is all. To the country the gain balances the loss. Even 


a diminution which promised to be perpetual in the prices of 
all securities would signify, not a loss of wealth, but an 
increase in the rate of interest, which may spring as well 
from the greater activity in the employment of capital 
as from a falling off in its supply. A temporary depression, 
however, has not even this significance, and, as is the case at 
present, may coincide with a prevailing rate of interest which 
ought to correspond to a precisely opposite movement. What 
a fall on the eve of an expected war really does in a manner 
express, is the enhancement of the rate of interest which is 
expected to follow from the excessive expenditure that war 
may involve ; and, if it measures anything, it is only a future 
and possible, not a present and actual, loss. 

When the meaning of the quotations is shorn of all ex- 
aggeration, there is not much to cause alarm in the con- 
siderable influence which the affair of the Trent has 
exercised upon the money market—or rather upon the 
security market only, for as yet the course of ordinary 
discount operations has suffered no adverse change, if the 
tendency has not rather been in the opposite direction. 
The Bank goes on, as before, gradually increasing its store of 
bullion at the rate of some 200,000/. a week. Money is fully 
as plentiful as it was previously to the news of the outrage ; 
and the sole residuary effect is that Consols, and some 
other permanent securities, may be bought two or three 
per cent. cheaper than a fortnight ago. The fair in- 
ference from this, no doubt, is that the City, like the 
rest of the world, is not very sanguine of a peaceful 
settlement ; but those who imagine that war, when it comes, 
must of necessity produce an effect proportionate to that 
which its shadow has caused, may be as much deceived as 
those who built on such expectations on the eve of the 
Russian war. Actual war of the most costly kind was 
then found compatible with a range of prices for public 
securities much higher than had prevailed during 
the previous interval of suspense. The market on 
that occasion exaggerated its gloomy expectations. Whether 
it is doing the same thing now is a matter on which we be- 
lieve that it is impossible even for the best-informed to form 
any trustworthy opinion. All that can fairly be said now is 
that the commercial public fuliy share the general expectation 
of war, but that the Stock Exchange can furnish no data from 
which to guess its probable effect on the future value of public 
securities or the course of mercantile affairs. One solid fact 
is indisputable—that in the abundance of money and in the 
completeness of our armaments, we are better prepared for all 
contingencies, than we ever have been at the outbreak of any 
past war. Moreover, the immediate result of hostilities would 
not be an unmixed injury tocommerce. Whether the opening 
of one set of ports would counterbalance the closing of 
another, whether a supply of cotton from the South would 
compensate for the loss of customers in the North, it may 
be hard to surmise; but it is something to say that, for once, 
war does promise some set-off, though it may be a poor one, 
for the inevitable evils which it must bring in its train. 
In such a condition we can afford to wait the decision of 
Mr. Lixcotn without fearing, in the worst event, the aggra- 
vation of financial distress. ; 

While glancing at the signs of our own money market, it is 
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impossible not to notice the very different indications of the 
quotations from New York. Here the effect of the news 
brought by the West Indian mail was instantaneous, and 
Consols fell at once about one per cent., and have suffered a 
further depreciation at each successive budget of news from 
America. In New York, the capture of the Commissioners 
produced at first no appreciable effect on the market, although 
a war with this country would plunge the United States into 
pecuniary difficulties without end. The banks are already 
pledged to an advance of 30,000,000/., of which they have 
not yet relieved themselves from more than a quarter ; and 


if the blockade should be transferred from the Southern to _ 


the Northern ports, one can scarcely see how a war expen- 
diture of more than 200,000,000/, a-year is to be supplied. 
In spite of these risks, it is only by slow degrees that the New 
York market has been affected, and even by the latest accounts, 
to an exteut which bears no proportion to the imminence of 
the danger. If this were to be ascribed to a conviction on the 
part of American speculators that their own Government will 
give way rather than hazard a war with England, it would be 
the best item of intelligence which has recently crossed the 
Atlantic ; but there is too much reason to believe that the 
contrast between the symptoms of the English and American 
markets indicates only the quickness with which the gravity 
of the occasion was appreciated here, and the eagerness with 
which the Americans have endeavoured to shut their eyes to 
the rashness of the act which they probably already regret, 
in spite of the satisfaction with which they affect to regard 
it. By this time they know what it is that Captain WILks 
has done for his country, and the discovery will fall all the 
heavier upon their market from the reluctance which was 
‘shown to recognise its approach. 


THE SCHOOL FOR BULLIES. 


FTER the first feeling of amazement at the tone of 
the speeches delivered at the Boston dinner to Captain 
Wirks has subsided, it becomes a curious inquiry how, and 
under what influences, such habits of boasting and bullying 
have been contracted by an undoubtedly intelligent people. 
No one ever reached the height of baseness at a leap, says 
the old Latin line. No one ever attained in a day to the 
power of exulting with Governor ANDREW over the gallantry 
which stopped an unarmed vessel with a shot, or to the com- 
placent dulness of the American Captain and his Lieutenant 
in acknowledging the Governor's compliments. The English 
character, with all its faults, is not prone in these latitudes 
to overrate prowess, or to listen without wincing to out- 
‘rageous praise. How has it become so deteriorated by trans- 
mission through two or three generations in another climate, 
‘that a civilian can bear to call an officer a hero for doing an 
act as safe as rowing a boat into harbour,and the officer can 
have the face to reply that he has only done the duty which 
his country expected from him ? 

The first and greatest source of these extraordinary habits 
of mind is an institution which has had scarcely less influence 
on American character than the Olympic games on the 
Greeks. It is the fashion with educated Americans to speak 
of the celebration of Independence Day as a mere joke, 
but in fact the national vices which they most lament 
‘would never have reached their present proportions if the 
whole nation had not been in the habit of solemnly assembling 
every Fourth of July for the purpose of indulging in moral 
debauchery. Hardly a single folly was perpetrated at the 
Boston dinner which cannot be traced to peculiarities of 
thought and speech which the festival of Independence 
produces and encourages. Once a year the American people 
meet together to hear themselves glorified in language more 
outrageous than ever was caricatured by dramatist or 
satirist. Once a year, they are told with a seriousness almost 
religious that they have never done wrong, and never can do 
wrong. Once a year, they listen while the most miserable petty 
skirmishes are exaggerated into great battles, and while ob- 
scure men from obscure localities are exalted into the greatest 
captains and the purest patriots who ever filled the eye of 
the world. Aboveall, once a year, they hear the recital of the 
crimes and misfortunes of England. They sit by while British 
power is extravagantly magnified for of depreciating 
it as extravagantly the moment afterwards in comparison with 
American daring. They learn that America has always had 
justice on her side in every difference with England, and that 
England has only been tempted into fraudulent and tyrannical 
pretensions in order that Providence might give mankind tho 


profitable e of their defeat through American instru- 
mentality. The exact turn of mind which such a training 
would naturally produce shows itself in all that is most start- 
ling in the proceedings at Boston, and serves to explain that 
which otherwise would be simply monstrous. Only he whose 
earliest recollection was listening to a panegyric on the 
immortal SNoceLes who won the world-famed victory over 
the British at Big Stag's Lick, could manage to keep his 
seat at a dinner-table while the Governor of Massachusetts 
asserted that “every American’s heart thrilled with pride when 
“he read that Captain WiLxs had fired a shotted gun across 
“the bow of a vessel surmounted by the British lion.” Only 
he who assumed as a first principle that his own country 
was right, and England wrong, in every controversy between 
them, could have cheered Mr. Justice BieELow's impudent 
evasion of legal argument. Only he who had unshaken faith 
in the fabulous histories of British humiliation could have 
complacently followed the speakers who declared it to be 
impossible that Great Britain should resent the boarding of 
the 7'rent. 

Another cause to which the perversity of the American 
speakers and writers may be attributed is that singular 
defect of imagination which, either from the rhetorical 
tendencies of the community, or from its keen pursuit of 
material interests, undoubtedly characterizes the American 
mind. An American exaggerates, but he is never imagina- 
tive. It is evident that New York journalists and Boston 
orators labour under an equal incapacity to place themselves 
mentally in the position of the English people, and to bring 
home to their own breasts the emotions which the seizure of 
the envoys must call up in others. Not one of these 
gentlemen has been able to put aside his precedents for a 
moment, and to reflect what view he would have taken of an 
American 7'rent boarded by an English San Jacinto. Notone of 
them has considered what would have been his own state of mind 
if an insult to his flag had been compounded with an outrage 
on that right of asylum of which he, like ourselves, claims to 
be the protector and patron. Not one American seems ca- 
pable of understanding what would really follow, even sup- 
posing all the positions for which he contends were rigorously 
correct—even assuming that the forged facts of Messrs. Sum- 
ner and Everett were incontestable verities, even admitting 
that ambassadors could really be treated as animated de- 
spatches, and allowing that the authority of Lord StoweLn 
permits the capture of civilians on their passage from one 
neutral port toanother. That no great nation would suffer its 
honour tobe tornto tatters between the apices juris,and that no 
people of common humanity would submit to have strangers 
taken from its protection by enemies who have not yet set- 
tled whether they intend or not to hang their prisoners, are 
ideas which do not seem to have flashed across one American 
mind. In persons who are thus incapable of realizing their 
own view of analogous circumstances, it is vain to expect 
the more delicate faculty of appreciating the difference be- 
tween what takes place now and what took place fifty years 
ago. We should be foolish if we hoped that an American 
would be alive to the change of feeling which has come over 
the civilized world since Lord Stowg.1’s day, or would discern 
that, while there is a disposition to retreat from the old prece- 
dents, there has been a compensating increase in the strength 
of the sentiments which the precedents indirectly contradict 
—the pride of every nation, for example, in the sacredness of 
its territory, and consequently of its flag, and the tenderness 
of governments and societies for foreigners under their pro- 
tection. 

It is probable, indeed certain, that the American habit of 
bullying England would never have become as confirmed as 
it has, except by the fault of English Governments. Years 
ago, the Hdinburgh Review warned the Cabinet of the day 
that the unkindest and most insulting thing which could be 
done to the Americans was to submit to their extrava- 
gances—the unkindest, because it tempted them into out- 
rages of which they would one day be made to repent ; and 
the most insulting, because it amounted to freating them as 
ill-bred fellows, with whom there was no such parity as 
would admit of a quarrel. The concession of the North- 
eastern boundary, the withdrawal from Central America, the 
submission to Mr. Crampron’s dismissal, and the abandon- 
ment of the right of visiting slave-ships, all turn out to 
have been mistakes, not so much in themselves as through 
the obvious shrinking from extremities which they betrayed. 
Strange as it may seem to us with our just awakened sus- 
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impression that England does not mind being bullied. All 
habits of doing systematic injury to others are formed in this 
way. The wrong-doer becomes callous by repeating his 
wrong, and fancies his victim as callous as himself. As the 
cookmaid is at last persuaded that the eels must now 
be used to skinning, as the actors in the Reign of Terror | 
may have really thought at length that guillotining was a 
pleasurable sensation, the Americans have gradually brought 
themselves to the point of believing that “there is not the 
“least fear of difficulty with England on account of the arrest 
“ of the rebels.” 


PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 


ITH all its faults, there is one thing which the Ad- 

miralty seldom fails to do. If an emergency comes 
when it is of importance to turn out an enormous amount of 
work with the utmost speed, and of course without regard to 
cost, the Board may always be relied on to do its duty with a 
will. It is not at all surprising that this should be so. Ina time 
of pressure, when there is no scope for conflicting opinions as 
to what ought to be done, and abundant stimulus to ener- 
getic action, all indolence and obstructiveness are sure to be 
merged in the common determination of everyofficial, from the 
highest to the lowest, to dohis utmost. The really strong points, 
too, of the Dockyard establishments have been admitted, even 
by their severest critics, to be the excellence of their work and 
the marvellous energy which they can display on any special 
occasion. When war is imminent, no one thinks of cost, or 
even of waste, and it would be folly to doso ; and so with 
no check or criticism to dread, Lords of the Admiralty and 
their subordinates do manage to push on their naval pre- 
parations with a speed which, for the time, almost makes one 
forget how clumsy and expensive a machine the Board of 
Admiralty is for the every-day work of a time of peace, or 
for the judicious conduct of a war. It is now little more 
than a fortnight since the startling news of the out- 
rage on the 7rent arrived. It so happened that, even then, we 
had an unusually powerful fleet on the West Indian station, 
and the ships in reserve at the different home ports exceeded, 
both in steam-power and weight of metal, any fleet that Eng- 
land ever before possessed. Portsmouth alone had, in various 
stages of forwardness, ships mounting in the aggregate more 
than 1800 guns, without reckoning in the gun-boat squadron. 
Of these, perhaps a fifth part could be made ready for sea 
in a few days; and there was besides at the same 
port a fleet in commission of three liners and three 
or four frigates, including our model ship the Warrior. One 
dockyard may be taken as the type of another, and though 
Portsmouth takes the lead, each of the others has its fair quota 
to contribute to the fleet. Altogether, our state of material 
preparation, thanks to the hard and steady pressure which 
has so fortunately been applied to the Admiralty, was in most 
satisfactory contrast to that in which the last war caught us. 
Even in the supply of men, the difficulty—which almost 
paralysed our efforts to fit out the fleets required for the 
Russian war—is no longer felt, and it is probable that every 
requirement may be satisfied without drawing upon the 
patriotic enthusiasm of the Royal Volunteers. 


The Admiralty, in fact, had a comparatively easy task 
before them; but we need not on that account grudge 
them the acknowledgment that, up to the present 
time, they have been doing it heartily and well. To get 
even a forward reserve ship into commission involves no 
trifling amount of labour; and when the shortness of the 
time which has elapsed is considered, the additions already 
made, or on the point of being made, to our fleet at sea 
afford most satisfactory evidence of the promptitude of the 
naval authorities. Perhaps the most pressing necessity was the 
despatch of reinforcements and military stores to Canada, and 
already six or seven of the largest and swiftest ocean 
packets have been chartered and prepared for the purpose. 
Hight battalions of infantry, including two of the Guards 
and the First Battalion of the famous Rifle Brigade, ten 
batteries of Artillery, with two battalions of the Military 
Train, and companies of Engineers and of the Commissariat 
and Hospital Corps, have either sailed or are held in readi- 
ness to sail for what may be the seat of war. More, if need 
be, will doubtless follow, if the reply of the United States 
to the demand which has by this time arrived at Wash- 
ington should not be satisfactory. The strengthening 
of the fleet has been attended to with as much energy 
as the transport of troops, and not a day passes without 


some fresh addition to the means available for the protection of 
our commerce and the destruction of the naval power of the 
Northern States, should they be rash enough to provoke a 
conflict. The Warrior is prepared to sail at a few hours” 
notice, and her sister-ship, the Black Prince, is being 
hastened to completion with all the extra strength 
that can be put upon her. The Hero, the Emerald, and 
the Orpheus have already sailed for North America. The 
Shannon, the Euryalus, the Orlando, the Severn, the 
Sutlej, the Leander, and the Phebe, all first-class frigates, 
have been either commissioned or brought forward into imme- 
diate readiness for sea. Besides these, there are several line- 
of-battle ships (less necessary, perhaps, for the immediate 
occasion) being prepared as an addition, should it be re- 
quired, to the strong fleet which is already in commission. 
The smaller class of frigates and corvettes, which may prove 
the most serviceable of all, has not been neglected ; and 
several of these vessels are ordered for commission at the 
different dockyards, and will before long, in all probability, 
be furnished with their crews. Some are already complete ; 
others are reported as likely to be ready in a few days; and 
all will probably be available before the brief interval of 
suspense shall have terminated either in peace or war. The 
heavy ARMSTRONG guns, which have once more regained the 
confidence of the authorities, are being supplied to all the 
newly commissioned ships, and may perhaps find an early 
opportunity of testing their effect upon more important walls 
than those of the Eastbourne Martello tower. On cvery side 
the note of preparation is being sounded with the best effect; and 
even if the alarm of war should pass away, and the Americans 
for once show the moderation which we are almost afraid to 
hope for, the efforts which have been made will not be 
altogether wasted if they help to perfect us in the 
art of rapid preparation, which it has almost always 
been the foible of England to neglect. It will not 
be supposed that all this work can be done without 
considerable outlay. At Portsmouth alone no less than 
goo additional artisans and labourers have been engaged, 
and the strength of the other establishments has been pro- 
portionally increased. The transport of troops, and the 
manufacture of ammunition will help to swell the expendi- 
ture which the violence of a reckless’ American captain has 
forced upon us ; but whether the result be to vindicate the 
honour of our flag with or without a contest, there is no one in 
England, with the solitary exception of Mr. Bricut, who will 
repine at an effort that willteach a salutary lesson to a country 
which has been too long accustomed to forbearance to know 
that there are limits which even American arrogance can- 
not be allowed to pass. Should prudent counsels after 
all prevail with Mr. Lixcoxy’s Cabinet—and there have 
been some indications in the last accounts that the higher 
class of American lawyers and politicians are striving to 
make head against the insane folly of the mob and their 
flatterers—we shall return to our former attitude of im- 
partial neutrality, with a new security against unpro- 
voked aggression, and with the pleasant confidence that 
even a Board like the Admiralty may forget its tra- 
ditions under the spur of a sudden emergency. For 
once, the energy which is never altogether wanting even 
in the worst-organized department in which Englishmen 
can be doomed to work, has triumphed over the obstacles 
to effective action which our system of naval administration 
is so admirably designed to create. But it would be 
a fatal mistake to blind ourselves to the faults of the 
system on account of the good service which has been done in 
spite of it. When the storm that now threatens began to 
lower, the utter inefficiency of the Admiralty had but just 
been proved by the evidence of the very men who have from 
time to time presided over the Board. There is nothing in 
the promptitude which has recently been exhibited to refute 
a single complaint that has been urged against the normal 
action of the Board, or to justify the hope that its 
future course will be more stable or intelligent than it 
has been of old. While we frankly acknowledge the 
unwonted energy which the present crisis has called forth, it 
is only just to bear in mind that the possibility of what 1s 
now being done is due entirely to the timely vigilance which 
forced the Board into the continuous preparation of the last 
few years. How readily the Admiralty would have relapsed 
into its habitual negligence but for the incessant watchfulness 
of its critics within and without the walls of Parliament, cannot 
even now be forgotten ; and if, by a happy concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, we find ourselves in a better condition to face an 
unlooked-for danger than we could have had any right to expect, 
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this will be no reason for perpetuating a system which, 
thongh it admits of occasional spasmodic efforts, is incom- 
patible with that steady course of management which is 
equally essential to secure constant efficiency and reasonable 
economy. This is not the time to discuss administrative 
changes in a department which is strained to the utmost 
by the duties that are thrown upon it; but when the storm 
has passed, the old craft will not be the less in need of repair 
because it may by skilful handling have been preserved from 
shipwreck. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


| Fi week, after the Octoroon was over at the Adelphi, and 
the audience had had its little nightly quarrel with the author 
because he would insist that the protracted agonies of a young 
woman in white muslin who had just poisoned herself, and a phan- 
tasmagoric tableau of a murderous Indian in the background, were 
the cay ending of his play that high art would tolerate, there came 
on one of the wittiest and wisest little farces that could possibly 
be seen. It is slight in plot, but its drollery is overpowering ; 
and the excellent acting of Mr. Toole did no more than justice 
to the conception of the author. An Irishman comes home to 
breakfast from hoeing potatoes, and as his wife has a little boy 
to look after, and also a shop to mind, she is not quite so forward 
in her preparations for his meal as he thinks his due. The tea 
is not made; and when she finds a spare moment to brew it, 
Paddy indignantly remarks that he supposes she thinks 
he is going to wait till “that thing is drawed.” His 
bacon is burnt to a cinder, and he tells her that if 
this is the sort of repast he is to have at home, he shall 
go off to the public-house, where there is plenty of beer, 
which keeps no one long waiting while it is “‘drawed.” She im- 
plores him to stay at home, on which he ironically asks her 
what’s the indoocement? Too wise to argue the point, she re- 
marks that she does her best, and is washing all day long for 
him. This rouses all his wrath. What is her work to make it 
worth calling work ?—a little washing and cooking comfortably at 
home. She would think rather differently of work if she had to 
hoe potatoes. She takes him at his word. She will go into the 

otato-field and he shall stay at home, keep house, and get 

inner ready for her. The bargain is struck, and the husband 
scornfully sets himself to do the easy trifles his wife calls work. 
As may be expected, everything goes wrong. He breaks the 
crockery, cuts the tablecloth, fills up a steak-pudding with a red 
herring, and insults every customer who comes into the shop. 
By the time his wife comes home he is wretchedness itself. He 
would rather work like a galley-slave, for the future, in the fields, 
than have any more of household work to go through. The 
happy couple kiss and make friends, and the enlightened husband 
is prepared for the future to be very thankful if he gets his 
breakfast at anything like the hour, and of half the goodness, to 
which he is accustomed. The fun is broad and the situations 
are a little extravagant, but the piece is exceedingly amusing, 
and while it amuses it may be permitted to instruct. Many 
spectators may be inclined, when the curtain falls, toown more 
heartily than they ever have done before how very much obliged 
they ought to be to the women who are good enough to take the 
daily burden of domestic economy off their hands. 

Gratitude is even cheaper than politeness, and there is not, 
therefore, very much in saying that men are sure to be grateful 
who will take the trouble to calculate how very great a gain it is 
to live through life and have none of the bores of housekeeping. 
Even the most active and industrious women find housekeepin 
very hard work. Somehow, people want to dine every day, an 
to order dinner day after day is no joke. At an hotel, even a 
lazy man can do the thing without much fatigue; but then 
home is not at all like an hotel. There is not the possibility of 
constant change, and there is the necessity of making some use 
of what is left. Now, let a man take his y Beadhneme nuisance, his 
great pet grievance in the world, his most disagreeable occupation, 
and then compare it with the daily bores of women. Perhaps as 
great a nuisance as men have to go through is that of listening 
to prosy speeches. It is certainly a horrible bore ; but what is 
it to having a hundred times a year to pronounce what is to be 
done with the cold mutton? Then all the troubles of servants fall 
upon the mistress. Most masters have avery simple plan of dealing 
with their domestics. They acquiesce cheerfully in the exactions 
and artifices of the kitchen, until some day they suddenly turn 
round and cut short the servant’s career by instant dismissal. 
Women cannot do this. They have to watch the humours and 
fancies of their servants. They are thrown into a nervous de- 
spondency if the nurse looks glum, and are seriously anxious and 
restless if she declines veal or pork. They are more intimately 
connected with their domestics than men are, and are therefore 
much more afraid of what servants will think and say, and more 
anxious to prove to servants that they are wrong, and that the 
ought to behave very much better. Then, again, woman’s wor: 
is always going on. There is no cessation in household calls. 

‘he consumption of everything, the chance of waste, the proba- 
bility of deception, is unceasing. There are no rests and i Py 
blanks in this routine of petty exertion. Day follows day, 
and week follows week, and the same wants have to be 
met in the same way. Rooms are always getting dirty; 
clothes must go to the laundry every week; there is no 


riod when tradesmen have not to be encountered, and 
ills to be paid. And in all this trouble and anxiety, so much 
worse than any that falls to the lot of men, they have only one 
help and consolation denied to men—there is only one extra 
support which they have to hold them up. They have the power 
of taking pleasure in talking about domestic economy. Terrible 
as it is to go through, it is charming to talk about. It would be 
most unfair to say that the pleasure of talking about house- 
keeping counterbalances all its evils; but still it is a great 
pleasure to housekeepers to talk over their troubles with each 
other, and we, who owe so much to them, may be very well 
satisfied that they have any mitigation of their lot. 

The Irishman’s wife in the play is also quite right in saying 
that domestic economy is not only a heavy burden, but that it 
demands very considerable powers. It is not only that the im- 
patient husband won't keep house, but he can’t. Of course there 
is not much demand on the intellect. A knowledge of arithmetic 
is the very highest learning required, and even a very con- 
siderable haziness in arithmetic may be practically harmless. 
But to keep house well requires method, tact, i above all, 
courage. This last noble quality is so seldom shown by men 
in little things, that the absence of it would alone be enough to 
prevent their doing much good at home. It is a very trying 
thing to have to look a tradesman in the face and fight him fora 
shilling. It is more than many a bearded husband would dare 
to do, and yet a timid modest woman will do it at a moment’s 
notice. Although most women in the great affairs of life have 
scarcely any sense of justice at all, yet in little things they are 
exceedingly sensitive as regards all imposition. They cannot 
bear to be cheated, not on account of the money they lose, but 
because they lose a battle which is planned on their scale of com- 
bat. Then, again, they have to show, and do show, that sort of 
tact which consists in getting their own way, as against people 
who threaten to put the domestic economy out. They must manage 
to have things sent home in time, to repair breakages, to have a 
supply large —— without waste. They must half quarrel with a 
great many people of all ranks, and yet avoid quarrelling with 
them irreparably. They must smooth down the jealousies of ser- 
vant against servant. They must determine the very difficult rela- 
tions of governesses with those above and below them. All this 
is by no means easy, and requires long practice before it comes 
to perfection. Lastly, they must have unbounded pen. 
Men have a theory that women are born patient. ey are 
supposed to have a sort of Job’s blessing upon them, just as 
the Southern philosopher supposes the negro has a Ham's 
curse of predestined slavery. We hope that this theory 
is true about women. Of course if it costs them no more 
to be patient than it costs the nigger to have a hard skull and to 
be able to stand a tropical sun, we need not much admire house- 
keepers for what they go through without murmuring. But we 
know what a fearful infliction it would be to have to acquire a 
first-rate feminine patience without the aid of natural instincts ; 
and if women only suffered one-tenth as much under the cireum- 
stances as men would do, they deserve to have the handsomest 
things said in their honour that the art of praise can manu- 
facture. 

Paddy, when he comes in for his breakfast, is full of the meri- 
torious industry he has shown in the potato field, and he thinks 
it is comparatively a very small thing to stay comfortably at 
home and mind the house. Many men quite agree with him. 
It is they who, as they put it, fight the battle of life. It is they 
who go through the wear and tear of bustle and care, and endure 
the strain of body and mind, in order that the wife may have her 
nice drawing-room, and her happy home, and her liberal house- 
keeping. They do the rough work, and lay their spoils in the 
lap of their cozy comfortable beloved. e wonder whether 
women are deluded by talk like this, and fail to perceive that 
here too the men have very much the best of it. Man's work is 
often a positive pleasure, and if it is a tax on his strength and 
health, is at least much more agreeable than woman’s work. 
The labourer in the potato field has to bear the exposure to 
wind and weather, and on a cold misty morning this is 
enough to make any one long for his breakfast. But on fine 
mornings he has all the pleasures of exercise in fresh air. He 
has all the amusements of his occupation—and even in the hum- 
blest occupations there are some. Even acrossing-sweeper has the 
pleasure of thinking that he keeps his crossing better than other 
sweepers, and of speculating on the faces of passers-by, and of 
calculating which of them belong to people who will be foolish 
enough to pay him extravagantly. A crossing-sweeper is much 
better off p 2. his wife, who is probably contending against the 
burden of a large, unwashed, ravenous family all in one room of an 
Irish lodging-house. The husband has the open air, and an ab- 
sence of smells, and the society of the public, and the excitement 
of possible luck, to console ard sustain him. In higher ranks 
of society most men find their work pleasant. The harder they 
work the more money they make, and making money by hard 
work is one of the greatest pleasures on earth. This pleasure is 
a clear addition on the husband's side. There is nothing like it for 
women. When their workisover forthe day, they are no forwarder; 
but a prosperous man not only has done his work, but feels the glow 
of conscious wealth. It is true that he has the care of seeing 
how his family are to be provided for ; and that this is an anxiety 
from which women are comparatively free. Few women attempt 
to understand the nature or extent of their husband’s ineome. 
Some clever women do, of course; but then there are clever 
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women who do everything, and when we make general remarks, 
we must only think of ordinary _—- The husband has this 
barden on his mind, and, so far, he bear more than his wife 
does. But then it may be remarked that, in a large majority of 
cases, the real subject of family care is not as to the ultimate 
fortunes of the group, but as to the means of making a limited sum 
suffice for certain definite purposes; and the painful duty of screw- 
ing sixpence halfpenny out of sixpence falls exclusively on the 
wife. It is a recognised maxim that, so long as anything is going at 
all in a family, the paterfamilias is always to have the best 
of it. Paddy, in the play, gets his bacon at breakfast over- 
toasted, but his wife gets no bacon at all. Turn the matter 
how we will, we shall find that men get the plums in the pudding 
of domestic life, and the women get very little besides suet. We 
necd not mind acknowledging this, and we maybe sure that a frank 
acknowledgment will give great satisfaction. Women know that 
it is their mission to have three-quarters of the work and a quarter 
of the play of life, and they are quite content it should be so; 
but it is a great and a wholly unnecessary addition to their trials 
if they are assured by those who profit by their hard fate that it 
is they really who have all the luck. If any wife finds her 
husband labouring under such an error, let her take him where 
Mr. Toole will soon bring him to his right senses. 


RECIPES FOR SERMON-MAKING. 


t ig is an old recipe for making punch, expressed in the 
following distich :— 
One of sour, two of sweet, 
Four of strong, eight of weak. 

Its meaning, in the primary application, is obvious. If we 
might, without impiety, compare the elements of the punch- 
bow] with the ingredients of the average English sermon, we 
might state it as our opinion that the same proportions are sub- 
stantially observable in the composition of the less cheerful pro- 
duction as of the more TE | In the first place, do the 
materials at all correspond? The lemon of the pulpit must be 
assumed to be any kind of unpleasant or unpalatable truth. An 
appeal for money, for instance, is in many cases an acid in com- 
mon use. Then for “sweet” we have that tender style, those 
honied accents, those flowers of rhetoric which a familiar print 
has immortalized as “treacle.” ‘Strong” is imported in the 
shape of quotations from the Fathers, or passages from the old 
English divines. The residuum, which is all the preacher’s 
own, consists too often of a crude mass of platitudes—which the 
force of our analogy compels us to set down as “weak.” In 
whatever proportions the first three of these ingredients are 
mingled, we are pretty sure to find that there is at least twice as 
much of the last as of any of the others. 

No one does for our spiritual what Francatelli has done 
for our physical palate. By the aid of a good Manual of 
Cookery we can now dine in superior comfort. The whole 
arrangements of the table have been of late the subject of 

hilosophic study. The venerable oe of the kitchen have 
oun refuted, the ancient recipes exploded. All this is highly 
conducive to health and enjoyment. But no one caters in the 
same way for our spiritual wants. There is daily improvement 
in the process by which the lower part of our nature is nourished. 
Our immortal part, meanwhile, continues to be very coarsely fed. 
In other words, the art of dining has outstripped the art of preach- 
ing. The former now rests on sound and well-considered prin- 
ciples, while the latter consists for the most part in blindly follow- 
ing a few worn-out recipes. Here, for instance, is an old one for a 
charity sermon. Begin as far off your subject as you can. Take 
a text in no way connected with it. When you have set the con- 
gregation agog speculating how you will ever come round to the 

oint, prove your cleverness by amasterly tour de force, and swoop, 

y a brilliant flank movement, upon the purses of the faithful 
laity. We remember a case where the preacher, who was to urge 
the claims of a metropolitan hospital to the charity of his hearers, 
devoted more than two-thirds of his discourse to the story of the 
Witch of Endor. Many people like this sort of mystification, 
and enjoy the delicious surprise of the dénouement. The follow- 
ing recipe ® in great oer among the Evangelical party. Let 
the basis of yoursermon be biblical prestidigitation. Pulpit slight- 
of-hand is very telling. "We generally give the clergy credit for 
a respectable knowledge of their Bible But we must confess 
to a feeling of astonishment at the extraordinary agility and 
accuracy with which some of them find their way about it. 
When a preacher turns from a quotation from the Hebrews 
with the words, “I take my Bible, and in Malachi ch. i. ver. 4, I 
read thus”—we experience a momentary qualm. Will he really hit 
the right passage? t ifhe should miss it altogether, or light on 
something awfully inappropriate? This danger is not altogether 
visionary. A story is told of an Evangelical curate who, on his 
return from a visit to the episcopal Palace, wrote to his diocesan, 
eulogising all his domestic arrangements in glowing terms. ‘As 
for Mrs. ‘Proudie.” he continued, “I need do no more than refer 
your lordship to Proverbs, ch. so-and-so, v. so-and-so.” Where- 
upon the gratified prelate turned self-complacently to the passage 
in question, and found, to his astonishment, a caution against being 
“frantic among the maids.” But in the pulpit the aim is usually 
very true. A rustling of pages betokens the whizzing of the 
clerical arrow. We look up, and lo! it has hit the very bull’s- 
eye among the Minor Prophets. i ery often, we ima- 


—— preacher stands in need of a stimulant to revive the 
rooping attention of his audience—‘ Lassantem flagitare sto- 
machum.” A recipe for this, once in use in a northern cathedral, 
has been handed down. Suddenly broach some very startling 
thesis, and when the congregation is fairly aroused, and bethink- 
ing itself of an application to Dr. Lushington, re-vindicate your 
orthodoxy by putting the opinions mooted in the month of the 
infidel or the unbeliever. Here is 2 very —_ recipe for a 
watering-place sermon.— Provide yourself with a pair of un- 
exceptionable lavender kid gloves, and don’t stint in the use 
of Macassar oil. Take advantage of the interval between the 
prayers and the sermon to see that your curls (if any) are not 
disarranged. We need not pursue this part of our subject fur- 
ther. Each preacher has his own nostrum for tickling the palate 
of hisaudience. This he considers following the bent of his 
genius. One tries to be facetious, another to be pathetic, a third 
attempts the entative style. But there is an utter want 
of any recognised and well-considered canons forgeneral guidance. 
There is no definite standard by which a priestling may judge of 
the merit of his composition. He flounders on among the tra- 
ditional malpractices of the pulpit. The consequence of all 
this is a } moa. general discontent at the quality of the hebdo- 
madal “ flow of soul” with which he favours his flock. 

Here, again, is a recipe for an effective sermon, very 

rior to any which we have given, and recommended on high 
authority. Instead of frittering your discourse away in a series 
of minute headings, let it be pervaded throughout by one central 
thought. Drive this home by every rhetorical artifice. Eschew 
argument for the most part; but if you must argue, be very po- 
sitive and dogmatic. When a preacher condescends to reason, 
it should be solely and exclusively from his own point of view. 
He should resolutely shut his eyes to that view which an oppo- 
nent entertains on the question at issue. A very piquant flavour 
may be imparted by an adroit use of the art of exaggeration. 
You are lashing the vices of your age—say, the indolence or 
frivolity of the rising generation. » en of depicting the 
primary and obvious consequences of either vice, put forward 
remote ones, however far-fetched, if they sound more startling. 
To say that indolence is the parent of evil is nothing striking; 
but to say that the indolence of the younger members of a parti- 
cular congregation is at that moment delaying the work of the 
Gospel in the Fi-ji Islands, produces a strong impression at 
once. When you have fixed, or done your best to fix, a sense of 
rsonal guilt on all, from the comfortable squire in his well- 
ined pew to the chubby urchin who blows the bellows, proceed 
to a series of arbitrary classifications of mankind. Here is a great 
field for clerical ingenuity. Perhaps you have a commonplace 
book in which some choice lucubrations treating of certain typical 
characters are stored. Or you have specially studied some par- 
ticular form of vice or religious doubt, and can draw a tremen- 
dous picture of it. You happen to know a conscientious 
drunkard, or a devout woman with a mental bias in favour of 
lygamy. Erect each of them into a class, and you will pro- 
bably pass yourself off as a great psychologist. In any attempt 
at moral classification, be guided by a regard to the more eloquent 
passages in your commonplace book, or the degree in which you 
can turn your limited experience to rhetorical account. It 
is astonishing what a yarn an old - * contrives to spin by 
this simple and convenient expedient. He can multiply classes 
in almost endless variety. There is the class who think this and 
do that—the class who think this, but will not do that—the 
class who do that, but don’t think this—and the class 
who neither think this nor do that. All this he may set 
forth with perfect impunity. No one can —— the possi- 
bility of there being human minds in every kind of curious 
posture. Moreover, as the classification never professes to be 
exhaustive, there is always, it may be taken for granted, “some 
other class” looming behind, to which any sinner who does 
not figure in the preacher’s class-list may be safely relegated. 
A garnish may be given to the discourse by the use of certain 
phrases. Such w as isolation, individuality, spontaneity, and 
erally words of a sonorous and uipedalian kind, may 
Cs satscduced here and there with great effect. But this item in 
our recipe is accompanied with the reserve, that the preacher 
have a musical voice and an emphatic utterance. We have little 
doubt that a sermon according to the — direc- 
tions would prove light, pleasant, and easily digestible. Rather 
too evanescent, = ond, We have sometimes, after being so 
feasted, studied the contents of our printed bill of fare of the 
previous evening, and wondered where all the enjoyment of the 
moment came from. 

Our own recipe for a sermon is included in one word—self- 
forgetfulness. e besetting weakness of English preachers 
seems to us to be affectation. It is developed in its most virulent 
form in the popular lecturer of a popular watering-place. But 
between him and the smaller minauderies of the pulpit it is only 
a question of degree. Perfect simplicity is very rarely, if ever, 
found. Historically, the Evangelical party in the Church is re- 
sponsible for this result. Their cant ee among 
many others, from the Methodists—of “lending a pulpit,” speaks 
volumes. It discloses the theory that the natural way for one 
parson to compliment a brother parson is to provide him with an 
arena for personal display. A pulpit is ‘ lent,” = as a field is 
lent for a circus or a tumbling-ground for an acrobat. Nor is an 
section of the clergy free he taint of which we epeal. 
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Among the Extreme High, as among the lights of Exeter Hall, 
instances are not wanting where the pulpit is considered as a mere 
engine for cramming ‘the individ hobbies of some raw 
theologian, down the throats of a recalcitrant congregation. 
As a corrective. we suggest to our clergy to take as a model the 
style of preaching which uniformly Sesssterines the Gallican 
Church. In nothing does it seem to us so admirable as in the 
utter self-forgetfulness of the preacher. This is as true of a Ra- 
vignan or a Lacordaire, as of the most obscure curé in a Norman 
or Picard village. The individuality of the speaker seems to be 
merged in the greatness of the cause he pleads. Two conceptions 
only seem to be present to his mind—one, the Church, of which 
he is the mere mouthpiece; the other his congregation, for 
whose spiritual profit he raises his voice. Between two such en- 
grossing thoughts there is no room for self to intrude. How 
different from the mental attitude of many of our dapper curates, 
who only open their mouths to say ‘‘ L’Kglise, c’est moi!” Until 
preaching is reduced to its proper level among the functions of a 
clergyman, and is treated neither as a plaything nor a ladder to 
local fame, but a simple act of clerical duty, we shall continue 
to listen to sermons exhibiting the defect of which we complain. 


POLAND. 
Lg to America and Italy, Poland is perhaps the foreign 


country about which people are just now most concerned. 
The interest which Polan} drew to itself thirty years ago has 
revived now that Western Europe finds that seventy years of 
foreign conquest, and thirty years of complete political annihila- 
tion, have by no means destroyed the national spirit. This interest 
is natural and praiseworthy, but, as often happens, it is not so en- 
lightened as it might be. We hear a great deal about Poland 
and the restoration of Poland, but it strikes us that a good many 
of those who talk about it do not exactly know what they mean 
by Poland. We will take for granted that nobody—not the most 
patriotic Pole—means by the restoration of Poland the restoration 
of the Polish Kingdom or Republic with its old Constitution. 
We suppose that it can admit of no dispute that that Constitution 
was the worst in the world. No other so ingeniously brought 
together the bad features of monarchy, aristocracy, and demo- 
cracy, without the redeeming points of any of them. Despots, 
oligarchs, and mobs have all a good deal to answer for. Still, 
it is possible to find a good side for any of the three. But the 
cleverest counsel for the defence could hardly hit upon a good 
side for an hereditary caste which, looked at from outside, was a 
narrow oligarchy, and, looked at from within, was a turbulent 
democracy. When a hundred thousand armed gentlemen met 
to choose a king, whose choice the law required to be unanimous, 
it was really a more monstrous spectacle than the Roman Comitia 
in the days of Marius and Sylla. A king, without power enough 
to be of any real use, but with influence enough to make his 
Court a centre of foreign and domestic intrigue, formed a hap 
combination of the evils of monarchy and of republicanism. To 
make a king who should have no real power of government, but 
who should have large patronage in his own hands, was perhaps 
the cleverest device ever hit upon for making the chief ofa nation 
simply mischievous. Again, there can be no doubt, from the expe- 
rience of nearly every nation in Europe, that elective monarchy 
may very well suit the feelings and condition of a people in 
its early days. To a wise combination of election and here- 
ditary right, both England and Germany owed a long list of the 
noblest princes that ever adorned any throne. It is equally 
clear, that, in a later state of things, elective monarchy is the 
very worst form of government that can be found. Poland made 
her kings more distinctly and purely elective at the very moment 
when elective monarchy began to imply every sort of anarchy 
and intrigue. Again, in all other elective and deliberative assem- 
blies, the voice of the majority prevails—the question is, how to 
revent the minority from being unduly sugested, In the Polish 
iet the minority had it all its own way, for unanimity was re- 
quired, and every member had a veto upon every measure. Some 
aristocracies again—Berne, for instance, and Venice on Terra 
Firma—have deprived their subjects of all political rights, but 
have acted the part of good rulers in all matters which did not 
concern their own safety. But the mass of tue Polish people 
were not only the political bondsmen of the ruling caste—they 
were the merest serfs, and subjected to all kinds of practical 
oppression. Poland undoubtedly, in her present state, demands 
our warm sympathy. Her bondage is in itself a grievous wrong,and 
an independent Power interposed between Russia and Germany 
would be of the greatest benefit to Europe in general. But there is 
no use in blinking the fact that the present bondage of Poland 
is the historical penalty for the 8 deeds of its independent 
days. Had it possessed a decent Government of any kind, so 
large a country and so valiant a people could not possibly have 
been cut into slices by neighbours, two of whom were something 
like its own revolted subjects. It is in this point of view that 
the old Polish Constitution is still an important historical fact. 
Its restoration, we suppose, nobody dreams of. Its condemna- 
tion was pronounced when, in 1791, every patriotic Pole joined 
in exchanging it for one more rational, and when the old corrup- 
fone were only upheld by Catherine of Russia and her crea- 


res, 

The old Constitution, then, except so far as it helps to explain 
the present state of things, is utterly and wholly a thing of the 
past. The old boundaries of the kingdom are matters of a good 


deal more practical importance. We feel quite sure that many 
of those who talk about Poland and its restoration have no sort 
of clear view of the historical geography of the country. There 
is an old historical Poland, to.be measured by the boundaries as 
they stood up to.1773 ; there is an ethnological Poland to be mea- 
sured by the very doubtful bounds of the Polish race and 
lauguage ; and there is a Poland, still nominally forming one of 
the kingdoms of Europe, and whose national being is guaranteed 
by European treaties, There are thus three different things 
which may be meant by the word, and they are cross divisions 
to one another. The restoration of Poland may simply mean 
that Alexander, King of Poland, should either govern fs king- 
dom according to law, or else resign it to somebody who will. 
Or it may mean a complete reconstruction of a large part of 
the map of Europe, on principles which wodieehinti ve a 
deep foundation in natural justice, but which have unfortunately 
nothing to represent them in the acknowledged obligations of 
the Powers of Europe. 

Poland, as it stood before the first partition, consisted of the 
old Duchy (afterwards Kingdom) of Poland (all except Silesia, 
which had been lost for some centuries), of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania, of the Russian | pr we conquered at various times 
by Poland and Lithuania, and of the part of Prussia then known 
as Western, Royal, or Polish Prussia. Poland and Lithuania 
were two independent States which were united by common con- 
sent, much in the same way that England and Scotland were. 
Their European position was just as good as that of any other 
independent nation inhabiting its own country, and the faults of 
their internal government were purely their own affair. The 
only difficulty was as to the Russian an ian provinces. We 
are so accustomed to think of Russia as the conqueror and 
oppressor of Poland, that it is hard to throw ourselves back into 
the earlier time when Poland was the conqueror and oppressor 
of Russia. We are so used to Prussia as a great European 
Power, as a German kingdom possessing a few Polish subjects, 
that it is not easy to realize the old Duchy of Prussia, held in 
vassalage of the Crown of Poland, and quite cut off geoyraphi- 
cally from the German territories held by the same Prince. 
Between Poland and Russia there was a border war of many 
centuries. In the days of her might and of Russia’s weakness 
and division, Poland was the oppressor of Russia. Now, Russia, 
in the days of her might, is the oppressor of Poland. In the 
seventeenth century Polish troops occupied Moscow, just as 
in the nineteenth cen Russian troops occupy Warsaw. 
Poland and Lithuania made vast conquests in Russia, some of 
which Russia had recovered a century Tefore the partition. The 
greater part of the palatinates acquired by Russia at the partition 
were actually old Russian territory. 

As for Prussia, the relations of the Polish kingdom towards 
the Teutonic Knights, and their successors the Dukes and Kings. 
of Prussia, form a very long and complicated story. The Teutonic 
Order was called in by the Polish kings to conquer and convert 
their troublesome heathen neighbours of Prussia. They natu- 
rally soon became much more troublesome neighbours than the 
Prussians themselves. When the Order was secularized, Prussia 
was divided. The western part fell to Poland—the eastern part 
formed first a vassal Duchy, then an independent Kingdom. 
When the Electors of Brandenburg and Kings of Prussia grew 
into great potentates, it was natural enough to wish to unite the 
outlying kingdom to the German provinces by the annexation of 
the intervening Polish portion of Prussia. This Frederick the 
Great did by the first partition. 

That first partition annexed to Russia a large slice of the 
Russian conquests of Lithuania, Prussia took Polish Prussia 
and a small part of the original kingdom of Poland. Austria 
took another small part of the original kingdom, and (what 
should be carefully noticed) the old Russian districts of Halicz 
and Wlodomirz, These last names, which had pretty well passed 
out of memory, were brought to life again in the softened shape 
of a “ Kénigreich von Galizien und Lodomerien.” Of the three 
Powers concerned, it is evident that Austria, as a State, was by 
far the most guilty. ia and Prussia had old wrongs to 
avenge, and Prussia had a most awkward frontier to rectify— 
pleas which certainly do not justify, but which certainly do ex- 
plain and palliate. Bat Austria bad no old wrongs to avenge ; 
she had great and recent good offices to be thankful for; she 
had a good mountain frontier, and no possible excuse, except the 
Napoleonic argument that, if Russia and Prussia were aggran- 
dized, she ought to be dized too, But Maria Theresa per- 
sonally had but a small share of the guilt of Catherine and 
Frederick. All her part in the matter was to give a tardy and 
reluctant consent, after much bullying from ber son and her Minis- 
ters. The two later partitions of 1793 and 1795 divided the rest 
of the kingdom of Poland between Prussia and Austria. The 
divided the remainder of Polish Russia between Russia an 
Austria, and divided Lithuania between Russia and Prussia, In 
these two last divisions, the shares of Prussia and Austria were 
very small; but it should be observed that Russsia got by the 
pape no portion whatever of the original kingdom of Poland. 

er acquisitions were Lithuanian and Russian provinces. — 

Then came Napoleon. He gave asort ofindependence, as the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, to those parts of Poland and Lithu- 
ania which had fallen to the share of Prussia. This was afterwards 
increased by a part of the Austrian share. This Grand Duchy, 
after being shorn of the province of Posen, became the modern 
Kingdom of Poland. The kingdom thus formed contains the 
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greater part of the original Poland, a small piece of Lithuania, 
and a small piece of Polish Russia. Of this kingdom, by the 
treaties of Vienna, the Emperor ‘of Russia for the time being 
was to be Constitutional King. That such a scheme could not 
possibly last we need hardly stop to argue ; but there it is, part 
of the public law of Europe, though for the last thirty years about 
as much regarded as now are those other provisions which 
guarantee the neutrality of Switzerland and Savoy, and which 
exclude all Buonapartes from the throne of France. 

It is therefore highly important that we should distinguish 
between that kingdom of Poland which is known to the existing 
public law of Europe, and that much larger kingdom of Poland 
which is now purely matter of history. It might not be an easy 
task either to convert the present King of Poland into a constitu- 
tional sovereign or to transfer his royal crown to some more pro- 
mising dynasty. But it would certainly be much harder still to 
re-constitute a Polish kingdom which should contain all that was 
meant by Poland in 1773. And there is another consideration to 
be remembered. No man can doubt that every Pole in the King- 
dom wishes for the restoration of a Polish State with as much 
external independence and as much internal liberty as may be 
had. But it is by no means clear that all the inhabitants of 
what was once Poland in the widest sense would be equally 
unanimous in wishing for union with such a Polish State. 
For instance, no one would probably ask, and doubtless no 
West Prussian would wish, for the union of West Prussia with 
a revived Poland. It is clear that a Poland without any seaboard 
could never be a very powerful State; but it is equally clear that 
Prussia will never return to the disjointed condition in which it 
was ninety years ago. West Prussia is really German—indeed it 
never was really Polish. Posen is quite another matter, and so is 
Galicia. 

_About the feeling in Polish Russia we hear the most contra- 
dictory reports, and we do not oy to any more enlightenment 
on the subject than other people. We hear, on the one hand, that 
those provinces still are, and always have been, Russian in race, 
language and religion, that their union with Poland was merely 
compulsory, and that their re-union with Russia was simply a 
restoration of the natural order of things. On the other hand, 
we are told that, however Russian they may have been in times 
past, their long connexion with Poland has made them Polish 
now, that their Russian character is a mere ethnological dream, 
and that their inhabitants are one in feeling with the Poles of 
the Kingdom. Now we can easily believe that there is a great 
deal of truth in both these seemingly opposite pictures. Let us 
illustrate our meaning by an analogy nearer home. A foreign 
traveller, who knew nothing about it beforehand, might pass 
through Wales and take it for a purely English country. He 
would find English the language of the towns and of the gentry 
in the country ; he would see all public and most private notices 

ut up in English; on all frequented routes he would find every- 

dy at least able to answer him in English; he would find that 
English laws prevail throughout the country, and that a Welsh- 
man has every personal and political right that an Englishman 
has. Such a one would probably greatly underrate the use of 
the Welsh language and the general amount of Welsh national 
feeling. Another traveller, who fell among the right people, who 
kept company with Bards and Druids, and was carried about to 
Eisteddfods, might be led to believe that the oppressed nationality 
of Wales was on the point of rising against the Saxon oppressor. 
Of course he would be utterly mistaken. No Welshman wishes 
for a separation ; the Queen has no more loyal subjects any- 
where than in Wales ; the wildest form that Cymrian madness 
has yet taken is to announce that her Majesty is properly Queen 
of Wales with the Province of England attached. But then 
Wales is at one end of an island—it must be English or nothing. 
Ifa great independent Celtic Empire lay beyond it without any sort 
of natural boundary, we may be sure that things would bevery diffe- 
rent, There would probably be a strong English perty—Iaglich 
by descent or by feeling, by interest or by gratitude—and there 
would probably be a still stronger national party seeking for 
annexation to their independent brethren. Those who now 
simply babble a sort of false antiquarianism without any practical 
meaning would then become real patriots, or rom whichever 
we might please to call them. Polish Russia in the last century 
was in the position in which Wales would be in the case we have 
put. We can well believe that large classes, especially in the 
towns and among the gentry, were really Polish, or had been 
Polonized by their long union. But we can also believe that there 
were other large classes who still remained Russian, who wel- 
comed union with Russia, who do not now seek for union with 
Poland, but whose ee papas for freedom—if they have any— 
would take the form of a constitution for Russia, or of some more 
extensive dream of Panslavism. We do not profess to know, but 
it strikes us that the analogy which we have tried to draw out 
will explain the existence of such opposite stories, without sup- 
posing wilful falsehood in either, 

The oddest thing of all is that, on all principles of ethnological 
and historical geography, His Imperial and Apostolic Majesty 
at Vienna must be set down as a wrongdoer against his brother 
Cesar at St. Petersburg. The Empire of all the Russias is 
clearly lame and imperfect as long as Francis Joseph detains 
one of the said Russias—namely, that Kingdom of Galicia and 

odomeria which was known as Red Russia down to 1773. One 
might be half inclined to ask whether, if freedom can make no 


better terms, Europe would be greatly injured by the Czar adding 
Red Russia to her sisters of other colours, and letting the 
Kingdom of Poland go free. If Austria and Hungary separate, 
it is hard to see how Austria can retain her hold on Galicia. But, 
without entering into speculations of this sort, the position of 
Galicia just now seems, by all accounts, to be one of the most 
curious ey of all. The gentry are said to be Polish in feel- 
ing, and the peasantry to be Austrian. If so, the wicked old 
Constitution of Poland has played with a Nemesis indeed 
into the hands of despotism. The peasantry of Galicia 
now enjoy rights to which, in Polish times, they were utter 
strangers. The Polish _gentry are the persons really dreaded, 
while the Austrian King is looked on as a_ benefactor. 
The restoration of Poland sounds to aGalician peasant much as 
the restoration of the old Monarchy would sound to a French 
peasant. Meanwhile, in the Russian part of the kingdom, the 
people are beginning to remember that poy in neither Polish 
nor Austrian, but Russian. Ruthenian, we believe, is the proper 
word—thereissome slight dialectic difference between these 
Russians and the Russians further east. But they are Russians, 
as distinguished from Poles, still more as distinguished from 
Austrians. When we add to all this the possibility of political 
movements inthe empire of Russia itself, we shall have abun- 
dant materials in the Slavonic part of the world for either 
prophets or politicians. 

hroughout this article we have not been arguing for or against 
any particular political course. Our immediate object is merely 
to clear away certain confusions which often obscure the under- 
standing of the matter. We feel sure that many people do not 
at all clearly distinguish between the old historical Poland and 
the Poland of the Vienna Treaty—between the partition, in 1793, 
of an independent State among its neighbours, and the con- 
version, in 1831, of a Constitutional Kingdom into a despotism by 
the hands of its own king. 


LAND IN INDIA. 


if is vain to expect from the Indian press anything like 
rational or instructive discussion of the great experiment 
which is to be tried by the Governor-General of India. In Cal- 
cutta, the determination of Lord Canning and his Council to permit 
the partial redemption of the land revenue appears to be chiefly 
valued as a reversal of the hitherto accepted maxims of Indian 
statesmanship ; and the question of the feasibility and expediency 
of the measure is dismissed with some common-places about 
progress which one would have thought almost too thoroughly 
worn out even for colonial use. It is disappointing, however, to 
find that the English writers and speakers who have addressed 
themselves to the matter scem to have meditated it no more 
deeply than the gentlemen in Calcutta who are provided simply 
with the easy accomplishment of hot partisanship. Who would 
have thought that the first journal in London would have dis- 
missed a Legislative Act second only in importance to the 
dethronement of the Company and the dissolution of its army 
with the intimation that an Englishman may now, if he pleases, 
buy the very piece of ground which is the scene of a story in 
the Arabian Nights! 

To take one only of the questions which lie on the threshold 
of the subject. hat is to be done with the price of the rights 
which the Indian Government proposes to sell? Mr. Danby 
Seymour, who has a prescriptive privilege to talk superficially 
on India, has just used language which seems to imply that he 
thinks the purchase-money will be returned to the purchaser. 
He speaks of the land-revenue as a tax of enormous amount, and 
appears to rejoice at its remission. But this part of the income 
of the Indian Government is not a tax, and no one dreams of 
remitting it, even if it were. Almost ever since political economy 
was a science, the best economists have held that the revenue 
derived by the sovereigns of India from land is not a tax, but 
rent, and many writers have further deduced the inference—to 
which the circumstances of India do not allow the significance 
with which it would otherwise be invested—that the Hindoo 
cultivator is, properly speaking, not taxed at all. Nobody, how- 
ever, possessed of the least knowledge, has now a doubt that the 
Indian Government is the universal landowner, except where it 
has ceded its rights ; and hence the best illustration of its present 
position is obtained by a to a great English landlord 
who intends to alienate parts of his rental in perpetuity, or, in 
other words, to sell out-and-out a portion of his estate. The 
disposition of the purchase-money is obviously a matter of 
the gravest importance. The first thing is to overcome the 
temptation to spend the money as it comes in, as if it were 
so much inceme. The Government of India is not wantonly 
spendthrift, but no one who knows how sudden, unforeseen, 
and imperative are #he calls on the Indian exchequer can re- 
flect, without misgiving, that year after year it will become 
possessed of large amounts of ready cash, which may always be 
made available as income, but which are in reality so much 
capital. Let us, assume, however, that the Indian Treasury has 
the self-command to wish, and the good fortune to be ab e, to 
re-invest the produce of its sales. at will be the best invest- 
ment for it? The adviser of an ordinary landlord would, under 
such circumstances, be sure to think two modes of bestowing the 
money preferable to all others. “If you have mortgages,” he 
would say, “on your remaining estate, pay them off; if you 
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have none, increase the rent of the land which you retain by 
planting, draining, or otherwise improving it.” ‘There are two 
closely analogous courses open to the Indian Government. It 
can invest its money in public works, or it can apply it in extin- 
guishing of its public debt. Both courses are most unob- 
jectionable ara and each of them in turn, or both 
concurrently, will probably be followed by the Indian Govern- 
ment; but it is worth while observing that neither of them will 
be quite as exempt from risk under the future conditions of the 
Indian Exchequer as they were before the experiment of 
alienating the Land Revenue was thought of. 

If the mode of investment resorted to by the Indian Govern- 
ment is the paying off of its mortgages—or, in other words if it 
attempts to turn the produce of its sales into a fund for the 
liquidation of the various Indian stocks—little need be said on the 
subject, except that it is one on which good resolutions are as 
easy to form as they are difficult to persevere in. Unfortunately, 
the history of public debts shows that, while it is difficult to 
keep them at a fixed amount, it is all but impossible to bring 
them down from a limit which they have once attained. Every 
step taken in the right direction is sure to be almost immediately 
retraced. The first severe call for money suggests borrowing to 
the extent of the debt which has been paid off, for it is tacitly 
assumed that, when the State has once paid a certain amount of 
interest, it may just as well pay it again. The confirmed habits 
of borrowing which the Indian Government has lately contracted 
are of ill augury for the prospect of its long continuing to keep 
its ready money in hand for the payment of its debts. Indian 
financiers may possibly be proof against a temptation which has 
in former times overcome so much rigid virtue in Chancellors 
of the Exchequer ; but those who know its strength may be ex- 
cused some misgivings when they reflect that, if the debt of India 
is hereafter first reduced and then augmented to its former 
amount, the augmentation will represent capital irrecoverably 
spent, and the means of paying interest proportionately di- 
minished. 

Nothing can be more irreproachable than the policy of making 
all possible sacrifices for the purpose of aiding or carrying on 
Public Works. But the application of savings, or even of the 
public credit, to these objects is a very different thing from sub- 
stituting them for the most important sources of revenue hitherto 

sessed by the Government. The number of undertakings in 

dia which promise large immediate returns is now pretty 
well ascertained ; and though it is true that there remain behind 
a vast variety of public works which cannot fail, in the long 
run, to be eminently remunerative, their effects will show 
themselves in the general improvement of the country rather 
than in profits from the undertakings themselves. If the price 
of the alienated land-revenue is systematically invested in 
Public Works, the Government will, before long, be forced to 
resort to the latter class of undertakings; and the consequence 
will be that the undoubted benefits arising from its expenditure 
will be felt less by itselfthan by the persons to whom it will have 
sold its rights over the soil. For, in a country like India, where 
the immense majority of the population is agricultural, increased 
prosperity will show itself in the increase of rents long before it 
is seen in the general augmentation of moveable wealth ; and it 
is exactly of its right to rent that the Government proposes 
ae to strip itself. Nor is it an irrelevant consideration, that 

abandcning its rents the Government of India certainly alters 

e character in which it has hitherto promoted the execution of 

ublic works. The justification for its undertaking that which 
in other countries is best committed to private enterprise, con- 
sists in the peculiar machinery of Indian society. The Govern- 
ment of India, as universal landlord, has duties which do not fall 
on Governments which are merely guardians of the public peace; 
nor can there be any doubt that it was a sense of these duties 
which prompted the colossal constructions of the Mahometan 
sovereigns. It must be evident, however, that in proportion as 
the Government renounces its position as landowner, its relation 
to public works becomes anomalous from the point of view of 
political economists. 

It is not necessary to deny the intrinsic desirableness of per- 
mitting the redemption of land revenue, in order to understand 
the doubts which Indian statesmen have felt on the subject. 
Besides the questions we have suggested, there are others which 
they may reasonably expect to have answered. It will have 
struck rig, see who has gone below the surface of the Governor- 
General's Minute, that the real difficulties of the change he 
announces have yet to be overcome. Lord Canning sets forth 
the terms on which the land of the State is to have its tenure 
altered ; but he does not inform us, except in the most general 
language, what the new tenure is to be. The stress of the 
undertaking will come when this general language has to be 
translated into particulars, and when Lord Canning submits to 
his Legislative Council a plan for converting the lands sold by 
Government into “lands of inheritance.” Is it really intended 
to enact, as the Indian newspapers seem to suppose, that the soil, 
discharged of Government rent, is to be hel in “ fee-simple” 
estates? If this be literally true, it means that these lands 
are to be entangled in the infinite complications of English 
real-property law, and that conveyances, settlements, mortgages, 
and devolutions are to follow the rules which are —- 
to be considered barbarous even in Lincoln’s Inn. It is difficult 
to believe that Lord Canning or his advisers have projected any- 
thing so monstrous as the intermixture of English land-law with 


owner to hold his under one, under 
the other, of the two intricate of known 
to the world. The only alternative is to suppose that an entirely 
new scheme of jurisprudence is to be settled for the benefit of 
these new proprietors. In that event, however, the change will 
not really take effect till the new Civil Code for India makes its 
appearance, and we have never heard that this great undertaking 
has even been commenced. Sir Charles Wood announced, last 
session, that the preliminary steps towards its preparation would 
shortly be taken; but he seemed to speak with very imperfect 
appreciation of the difficulties to be surmounted by its framers. 
Still, whatever those difficulties may be, it is absolutely certain 
that none of the bold experiments which the Indian Government 
seems bent on trying can have fair play or chance of success till 
the Code is published. In the present state of Indian law, the 
mere tampering with the land-tenures will in twenty years 
produce a confusion tenfold worse than that which European 
malcontents in India now declare to be insupportable. 


THE RAILWAYS OF SPAIN. 


HAT a system of railways was long ago projected in Spain, 
and the formation of them undertaken by certain English 
and French capitalists, many of our readers are probably aware. 
But few of them, unless om | have recently visited the Peninsula, 
are likely to be acquainted with the great progress that has 
lately been made towards the completion of the principal lines, 
and with the improvement thereby effected in travelling in that 
country. A very short time ago, the continuous diligence jour- 
ney of three days and nights required to reach Madrid from the 
frontiers, was a tax upon health and strength which few persons, 
without strong inducements, were willing to submit to. Even 
the most enthusiastic devotee of the fine arts might well be 
deterred by such a prospect from visiting what is usually allowed 
to be one of the most attractive collections of paintings in ex- 
istence. The combined terrors of bad food, worse beds, and 
slow locomotion, popularly supposed to be inseparable from a 
journey through Spain, have, in fact, caused that country to be 
studiously avoided by the ordinary tourist, whilst other more 
distant parts of Europe, where the accommodation is really 
worse and the objects of attraction less numerous, have 
annually resorted to by such as feel themselves competent to 
eect something more than “ Paris, Switzerland, and the 
ine. 

Before we speak of the railways of Spain and the general 
amendment of aa Pan which has followed their introduction, 
it may be as well to state that within these last few years 
Spanish inns—and we have corroborative testimony upon this 
point no less reliable than that of a special supplement to Murray 
—have undergone a great and general improvement. In all the 
larger and more important cities the accommodation afforded at 
the principal hotels is a % | sufficient for any traveller of 
ordinary requirements. The Fonda de los Embajadores at 
Madrid, the “Suiza” at Cordova, two or three houses which 
might be mentioned at Seville, and others at Barcelona, Valencia, 
Malaga, and Cadiz, are remarkable for their good and clean rooms 
and excellent cuisine. It is indeed somewhat humiliating to 
an Englishman to find what comparatively second-rate accommo- 
dation he has to put up with when he arrives at Gibraltar. 
This remarkable change is no doubt mainly due to the facili- 
ties afforded by the newly introduced steam-boats and railways, 
and the consequent increase of travelling in Spain. The Spanish 
railway-guide, or Indicador de los Caminos de Hierro, is, it is 
true, by no means so bulky as our English Bradshaw, or even as 
the French Indicateur, we the model of which it is drawn up. 
The map of the Peninsula, which forms its frontispiece, is bat 
sparingly traversed by the black lines which indicate railways in 
operation; and even when the shaded portions, which denote 
such as are now in progress, shall have become deepened in tint, 
it will present an appearance very different from that of the cob- 
webs which cover England and France. But it is probable, 
nevertheless, that the completion of the lines already projected 
in Spain will be accompanied by a greater change in that country 
of thin population and bad roads than has been effected by the 
more perfect system of railways on our own or on the opposite 
side of the Channel. 

Starting from Bayonne, the frontier town on the princi 
line of communication between the French and Spanish capitals, 
two railways, although both incomplete, are already in competi- 
tion to carry passengers to Madrid. The northern line of Spain 
is at the present moment open only toa little this side of Burgos. 
The traveller must therefore proceed so far by diligence; or, 
should he prefer the perils of the Bay of Biscay to some thirty 
hours’ land journey, he may take his passage in one of the steamers 
which run between Bayonne and Santander, and there join the 
railway at its northern termination on the sea-coast. hich- 
ever route is chosen, the Linea del Norte will be found to come 
to a sudden termination at the foot of the Sierra de Guadarama 
some fifty miles north of Madrid ; and a diligence-journey of four 
or five hours again intervenes between this point and the southern 
section of the same line which runs from the capital to the 
palace of the Escurial. The Guadarama chain offers a serious 
obstacle to theearly completion of the Linea del Norte throughout. 
A tunnel of more than four miles in length is required to pierce 
the range between the Escorial and Avila, and although great 
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exertions, we believe, are being made to hasten the works, it 
must be some years before a task of such magnitude can be ex- 
pected to be finished. Yet the very fact of such a formidable 
piece of engineering being undertaken—it is true by a foreign 
company—indieates a confidence in the future of Spain that a 
few years ago would have been looked upon as little short of 
madness. A few miles of railway are also still incomplete at the 
Santander end of the Linea del Norte, where the line crosses the 
northern Sierra. When this is filled up, as, we believe, will 
shortly be the case, the great corn-region of Medina de] Campo 
will be connected with the principal port of Northern Spam, 
and the large wheat crops of this district, now comparatively 
valueless from the great expense of transport, will find a ready 
market in England and France. 

Thesecond liae which we have spoken of as eventually intended 
to connect Bayonne and Madrid, and by the assistance of which 
the through journey may even now be made in about thirty hours, 
passes through Pamplona and Guadalajara. The diligence must 
be taken to Pamplona. Thence the Pamplona and Zaragoza 
Railway, now open nearly throughout, is used to Alagon. A 
second service of diligences connects the latter place with 
of the Madrid and Zaragoza 
line. ‘This renders the Pamplona route the quickest for travellers 
> 973 direct to Madrid, though the cities of Burgos and Valla- 

id are objects of attraction which would seobably induce most 
tourists visiting Spain to prefer the Linea del Norte. 

To the south of Madrid, a railway of about 280 miles in length, 


connecting the capital with the sea-port of Alicante, has been for 
‘some time in operation throughout. More recently, a branch- 


line has been opened to Valencia, and the time between Paris | 


‘vid Marseilles) and Madrid by this route still further decreased. 
e weekly Alserian steamer from Oran touches regularly at Va- 
lentia ; and the excellent boats of Lopez and Co. run three times 
a week between Alicante and Marseilles, stopping only at Barce- 
lona, so that there is little difficulty is performing the journey 
between the French and Spanish capitals by, either of these 
routes. A branch of the “ Madrid and Alicante ” is also open to 
Toledo, rendering that interesting city easily accessible in about 
four hours from Madrid. A second branch fos been lately com- 
leted from Alcazar across the plains of La Mancha to Ciudad 
Real. A line is projected which will extend from the latter city 
to Badajoz, and join the Portuguese system, and we believe iis 
construction has already been undertaken by a responsibic com- 
ny. The travelier gomg from Madrid into Andalusia takes 
the Ciudad Real branch as far as Manzanares, whence a diligence 
journey of more than twenty hours must be encountered before 
Cordova is reached. The works are, however, already far 
advanced between these two points, and before next summer it 
is probable that a considerable portion of the gap will be filled 
up. From Cordova to Cadiz, vid Seville, along the valley of the 
Guadalquivir, an uninterrupted line of railway is now in opera- 
tion ; so that the mails ran through from Madrid to Cadiz in 
about forty hours, and the traveller who is pressed for time may 
perform the journey with equal speed. Betore long, or we are 
greatly mistaken, the overland-route will be often adopted between 
Gibraltar and London. The attractions of Madrid and Paris 
en passant will go far in the military mind to counterbalance the 
vodiam of a long land-journey, especially when the Bay of Biscay 
has ‘to be encountered in the sea-passage. 

In the vicinity of Barcelona, the busiest city in Spain, and 
where the chimneys and crowds combined almost remind one of 
what Manchester might be if its sky were ever clear, several 
short railways connecting the Catalonian capital with the 
environs have been for some time in operation. The important 
line between Barcelona and Zaragoza—about 230 English miles 
in length—has only been opened during the past autumn, and 
when the gap between the latter place and Jadraque is filled up, 
will serve as a direct means of communication between Barcelona 
and Madrid. The junction of the French and Spanish systems 
at this end of the Pyrenees by a railway between Barcelona and 
Perpignan, has been for some time under contemplation. On 
the Spanish side two lines out of Barcelona, each of forty miles 
in length are open, which will shortly be united at their extre- 
‘mities and terminate at Gerona. Whether the route to be adopted 
between Gerona and Perpignan (a distance of some sixty miles) 
is yet definitively settled, we are not quite certain ; but we believe 
it is intended to pass through the French town of Port Vendre 
and ‘along the sea-coast. 


With the exception of a short line in the Asturias, which 
connects the coal-fields of Langreo with the sea-coast at Gijon, 
we have now pointed out the direction of all the railways 
in operation in Spain. Their total length amounts alto- 
gether to about 1450 English miles. The whole thing is 
still in its infancy, many huge gaps existing even on the 
principal lines of communication.. But, as we have already 
said, the change already effected in travelling in Spain is con- 
siderable, and will be greater. It is perhaps to the influence of 
her railways as much as anything that a large amount of the 
remarkable progress generally allowed to have been made by 
Spain during these last few yearsis due. The lines are mostly in 
the hands of French capitalists, and are worked exactly accord- 
img to the French model. It is satisfactory to be able to state 
that they pay good dividends to the shareholders, averaging, we 
believe, m most cases something like six per cent. per annum, and 
that the traffic is showing a gradual but steady increase. As the 


cheaply constructed, and are not likely to be 
harassed by competition, though we have not yet sufficient con- 
fidence in the future of Spain to recommend Spanish Bonds, we 
have reason to believe that there are many worse investments 


in the stock-markets of Europe than Spanish Railways. 


THE PROSPECTS OF A NAVAL WAR. 


i calculating the probabilities of peace or war with the 
United States, it must not be forgotten that there prevails 
among the Americans a belief in the superiority of their naval 
skill which may go far to neutralize the effect of any comparison 
between their naval power and our own. If they are persuaded 
that numerical weakness is certain to be allied with energy, 
sagacity, and fortune, the only result of insisting upon their 
weakness will be to raise their hopes of victory. We do not, of 
course, assume that the Americans, who combine with their 
boastful disposition a large amount of practical sagacity, will be so 
far deluded as to calculate upon a realization of those pictures of 
surpassing naval prowess which have been conjured up | 
poetical historians, Official responsibility is fatal to the belief in 
myths, and it is a very sober fact that the United States has not 
a single screw-ship of the line, and only a dozen vessels which can 
be called screw-frigates. Nevertheless, it must not be too hastily 
assumed that this consideration will suffice to deter the United 
States from war with England. They are too much like out- 
selves to allow the sense ot their own weakness to induce them 
to submit to what they think is violence. If we wished to address 
to the people of the United States an argument which should 
persuade them to a peaceful settlement, we certainly should not 
dwell too much upon the inferiority of their naval power. 


Mr. Horsman, in his late very able speech at Stroud,endeavoured 
to mitigate his countrymen’s alarm at the prospect of suffer- 
ing from American privateers. It is no doubt quite true, as 
Mr. Horsman says, that a large portion of the Atlantic coast 
would be hostile to those depredators on British commerce. 
But, on the other hand, it should be remembered that the 
United States have acquired, since we were last at war with them, 
the command of a vast extent of the Pacific coast. It must not 
be forgotten that this war—if there be a war—will be waged in 
the most distant and out-of-the-way places as well as in the 
chops of the Channel and off New York. There will be war 
between the British and American parties which now occupy the 
disputed island of San Juan, and we shall hear of a handful 
of adventurers fitting out any sort of vessel they can pro- 
cure at San Francisco, and running down with a fair wind 
towards Australia in search of booty. The probability would no 
doubt be that such adventurers would be captured, rather than 
that they would get safe back ; but they might inflict great loss, 
and cause extreme confusion and alarm before that happy con- 
summation should be attained. We do not, indeed, apprehend 
that the Californians will feel any violent inclination towards 
naval warfare ; but still, the prospect of plunder will not be un- 
attractivecither to settlers in that State or to immigrants who may 
be drawn thither from the East by a consciousness of special 
aptitude for rapine. Whatever else may be the consequence of 
this unhappy contest in the Pacific, itcertainly will put an end to 
the practice, which we have found very convenient, of repairmg our 


| eruisers at San Francisco. The Jatest account received from that 


port states that a British man-of-war was lying there waiting to be 


_ docked, which would be done as soon as the damage caused to the 
dock by another British man-of-war should have been repaired. 


| 


It was added that the delay would have been much longer than 
was then expected, but that the courtesy of the American dock- 
yard officers would probably grant to a British man-of-war 
priority over several merchantmen which were in need of similar 
accommodation. It is scarcely possible to imagine a greater con- 
trast than this between what is, and what, in the deplorable event 
of war, would be, the state of relations between the British naval 
force in the Pacific and the American settlements upon its shores. 
According to a correspondent of the Zimes, who wrote from 


_ Vancouver's Island about seven weeks ago, the British naval 


force in the Pacific is by no means equal to its many duties, and 
it would be still less equal to them but for the fortunate circum- 
stance that its officers are on the very best of terms with the 
American authorities at San Francisco. We simply refer to 
this state of things as affording a v strong reason why 
our Government should be energetic and comprehensive in its 
preparations, and why our people should be moderate in their 
expectations of complete success and immunity from losses and 
disappointment. As soon as we begin to think of war, it is dis- 
covered, on one side of America, that a railway from Halifax to 
Quebec would be highly convenient for transporting troops, and, 
on the other side, that a dockyard near Vancouver's Island will be 
felt to be extremely necessary whenever our navy shall be deprived 
of the conveniences it has enjoyed through the courtesy of those 
who may possibly become our enemies. It is impossible, in time of 
peace, to obtain money for makfng all those preparations, which, 
in time of war, appear to be of almost priceless value. We shall 
have to do on this occasion, if it should arise, just what we have 
often done before—to expend, during war, a pound because we 
would not expend a shilling during peace. It would seem that, 
if hostilities were to begin to-day, the Americans might reckon 
on taking at least one British prize—viz., the sixsgun sloop 
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Hecate, which is probably now in dock at San Francisco. Even 
if this vessel completed her repairs, some other may have 
arrived to take her place. At any rate, it is quite bad enough to 
know that, when San Francisco shall be closed, there will be no 
other dock open to the British squadron. This evil, which, under 
any circumstances, would be serious, is enhanced by the very ee 
fection to which we have brought our ships of war. The old style of 
rough-and-ready sailing cruiser could knock about the world and 
manage to maintain her efficiency, such as it was, for almost any 
time and under almost any difficulties; but it is quite different 
with the screw steamers which we now employ in the Pacific. 
The Correspondent of the Zimes points out this difference ve 
clearly. After complaining of the want of docks, he says—“ 
ship could be hove down, of course; but I should think that 
this expedient, always tedious in case of sailing vessels, would 
be both tedious and very dangerous to our present steamers.” If 
war appears more probable it will no doubt be among our Govern- 
ment’s earliest cares to reinforce the Pacific squadron, which is 
stated to be dangerously small at present. The ships required for 
this service are of course screw frigates and corvettes. It will pro- 
bably be now admitted that the British navy does not possess 
one more than it ought to do of vessels of these classes, whose 
presence has become necessary all over the world. We could 
wish that hereafter it might not be forgotten that a British fleet, 
whether of wood or iron, must always comprise + * which are 
capable of two or three years’ service in the North Pacific, where 
dockyard accommodation does not exist. 


There is, fortunately, no want of activity at present in the dock- 
ards at home, and it is, we trust, in the main, well directed. 
he Admiralty will, we hope, steadily avoid the error of employ- 

ing on line-of-battle ships hands which might be at work on 
frigates and corvettes. The first object of our warlike prepa- 
rations ought to be the protection of our own commerce and the 
defeat of such antagonists as may venture beyond the shelter of 
our enemy’s ports; and there could not be a greater mistake 
than to waste time in completing and fitting ships which 
the enemy certainly will not attack and which certainly 
will not catch him if he declines action. Almost the 
first vessel which has sailed to reinforce our squadron 
on the North American coast was the line-of-battle ship Hero. 
As this ship was ready to go, there could be no harm in 
sending her; and we may venture to nage that the notorious 
fact that the American navy does not reckon a single vessel of 
the same class has not been forgotten at the Admiralty. Indeed, 
it is only justice to the Board to observe that it has, within the 
last week, contemplated turning over the crew of a line-of-battle 
ship to a frigate, so as to get a sufficiently powerful cruiser and a 
surplus of two hundred men available for some other vessel. It 
is quite useless to employ, inan American war, ships which would 
be far too strong for any possible opponents; and, on the other 
hand, it would be the height of folly to employ sbips which 
would be too weak. It must be remembered that, ifthese wooden 
ships are really as destructible as has beensupposed, a line-of-battle 
ship offers a larger body and more human lives to destruction than 
a frigate. A speaker at a public meeting, who recommends that 
twenty sail of the line should be sent to demand reparation for 
the outrage to the Z'rent, was probably using a metaphorical 
expression. In the first place, we have not got the ships ready 
to send, and in the second, if we had them, three-quarters of 
such a fleet would be quite useless, and the remaining quarter 
nearly so. We should prefer to see the Government support its 
demand, if necessary, by sending out a few such frigates as the 
Shannon, which at this moment wants, we believe, nothing but a 
captain to be ready for sea. The Shannon is a name well known 
in the former war, as borne by a ship which did more than any 
other to retrieve the disasters caused by our imprudence. It is 
borne, at present, by a ship of nearly 2700 tons, carrying a 
heavy guns, and capable of a speed of twelve knots per hour. 
The Emerald, of equal force and greater speed, is already on her 
voyage to strengthen the squadron on which would fall the first 
brunt of war. We must not, in our anxiety to equip frigates, 
send to sea those which are small and under-powered, and of 
weight of metal inferior to their anticipated opponents. It was 
the error of the last war to employ two or three weak vessels 
where one strong vessel would have sufficed. By multiplying 
cruisers, the opportunities for patronage were increased, while 
the reputation of the fleet was risked without the least 
occasion. The public will be keenly alive now to the 
faintest signs of jobbery. The Admiralty will be expected 
to send to sea our largest and fastest frigates and corvettes, 
fully manned with efficient seamen, and commanded by officers 
who deserve confidence. When it has done this, it will 
have done enough for safety, and there will be time to consider 
what more may be done for conquest. A, country which possesses 
sea-going iron-plated ships, armed with heavy rifled cannon, may 
not unreasonably expect to see some advance upon the traditions 
of former wars as regards the impregnability of hostile harbours. 
But let us, in the first place, provide thoroughly for the protec- 
tion of our own honour and property wherever they eure ex- 

ed to danger. For this service we want none but seamen. 
Buch crews as those which we sent into the Baltic at the out- 
break of tie war with Russia will not serve our turn. We do 
not want very many men, but we want, and in moderate num- 
bers we can get, good men. 


MR. BRIGHT ON GRAMMATICAL STUDIES, 


Bb py use to write thy name, or hast thou a mark te 
thyself, like an honest, plain-dealing man?” demanded 
Jack Cade—according to Shakspeare—of the Clerk of Chatham, 
Poetical justice, in the same scene, takes the form of hanging the 
clerk “ with his pen and ink-horn about his neck.” We recognise 
the same instinct of the democratic mind in Mr. Bright’s denun- 
ciation of “ Grammar” ag in the re uce of his great prototype 
to the use of the ink-horn and the “ setting of copies.” We are 
too often reminded by current language of the disadvantages, in 
all the various elements of social position, under which the men 
whom Mr. Bright was addressing inevitably labour. Thus we have 
the ‘* educated” classes, the “ labouring,” the “ lower-middling,” 
and other terms implying contradistinction of advantages shared 
or missed. But we protest against the insidious advice which 
would induce those who are much below us in the social scale to 
forego, of their own act and deed, what by their own energy they 
might easily command—if not immediately for themselves, at 
any rate for their children. The letter “h” isa great class 
divider. Would Mr. Bright wish to dissuade his constituents from 
the proper appreciation of its powers? It is so very simple and 
small a thing, and yet marks so very much, that it is certain to 
excite ridicule wherever ostentatious social pretences are found 
not to abide its test. It proclaims that the pretender is below a 
certain line to which a certain estimation is attached, and the 
maxim of “ the right man in the right place” at ouce remits him 
to his proper sphere. The line which thus traverses society is 
very sh at fine, but by drawing another much rougher and 
less regular, we might divide it into the grammatical and 
ungrammatical classes. Of course the former would not 
always consist of those who had studied Lindley Murray, 
or other similar authority, in their youth, nor the latter of 
those who had neglected such studies; but that grammar, 
like other things, is most likely to be correctly known when 
made a special and technical subject of attention, few of the 
working men at Rochdale can be such fools as not to see. Nay, 
even their lecturer does not tax their credulity or presume on 
their ignorance so far as that. He merely lays it down that the 
special study of grammar is superfluous for them, because “ it may 
easily be learnt without all that”—he means without rules or sys- 
tem—-and “‘ that it is very difficult for any person who reads well- 
written books and understands them, not to acquire a very com- 
tent knowledge of grammar without finding it necessary to 
earn all the rules in that celebrated but unhappy book.” Now, 
precisely the same thing, so far as it is true, which is to a very 
small extent, might be said of arithmetic. Who does not know 
the terse and vigorous lines in which the weary brain of youth 
has avenged itself on Cocker? Why, if “ multiplication” be 
“ vexation,” yet worth the mastering, should moods and coneords 
be scouted because they are “dry?” But here we mark the 
important difference. Multiplication is found by Mr. Bright 
and his clients to have a potent influence on wages. The young 
hopeful who begins by pulling bobbins in a factory as soon as 
his labour is marketable, may, if sharp and enterprising, become 
an over-looker, with an extra ten shillings or fifteen shillings a- 
week, by mere force of figures. “ Learn figures, then, by all 
means, though dry as dust, for that dust is dust of gold,” 1s in 
effect the advice of John Cade’s successor; ‘ but as you won’t 
find any employer who is prepared to pay you for speaking and 
writing correctly, don’t waste your time on what will never put 
an extra shilling in your pockets.” He could hardly, in the way 
of advice, go further towards destroying the object for which he 
has lived and agitated—the elevation of the mob, namely, to 
political supremacy. For, so long as we can propound so simple 
a shibboleth to those who seek to swamp and rule us as the power 
of writing a sentence grammatically, we are in little danger of being 
revolutionized by universal suffrage. To urge the mob not to 
quality themselves for political functions by accepting the higher 
forms of education, is to condemn them to perpetual exclusion. 
So long as they storm in bad English at the gates of the Coustitu- 
tion, we shall always know what answer to give. So long as the 
claims of the non-voting classes are thus signed with the stamp 
of an illiberal education, every one who knows how to write an 
English sentence correctly will know better than to trust them 
with political power. Their powerful friend, the demagogue, is 
powerful in part by their very ignorance, to which impatience 
and obstinacy are always allied. By dissuading them from any 
mental training which cannot be minted into wages, he keeps 
their minds in that beast-of-burden condition which seeks the 
relief of dram-drinking, and the stimulus of “ penny-gaffs.” His 
influence depends on their degradation ; and if he cau only k 
them degraded, and yet content on every point save one—their 
— from the suflrage—the work of agitation will never 


The grand idea which underlies such a theory of education 
seems to be that the mind is the great purveyor for the , 
and that the wants of the latter and the means of their supply 
are the only proper study of the former. Hence, whatever faculty 
can be brought into the labour market and be made to yield bread 
and cheese, is worth cultivating; and whatever cannot, may be let 
go as unworthy the attention of a wages-earning creature, That 
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man who is bent on detaching politics from history, ignoring the 

t, flattening down society till human beings differ ony as sheep, 
in the weight of tallow and wool which they carry, and throwing 
votes in vollies like stones to knock down whatever is above the 
level of the mass, may well seek to debase the mind by making it 
thus a mere minister of animal wants. Why, indeed, should men 
talk, or write, or read what is written, correctly, upon such a view 
of the province of mind? Whatdo we want with language more 
than to understand one another roughly and sufficiently? Suppose 
a man does spell “ physic” with an f, we none of us suppose that 
he eats, drinks. or sleeps the worse for it, or is worth the less in 
the wages-market. Even if competitive examinations force at 
present a factitious standard, that will be all set right when the 
masses resume their rightful sovereignty, and in a happy equality 
none will spell better than his fellow. 

But Mr. Bright knows better than to make his speech repul- 
sive to the better instincts among the shrewd, homely wits whom 
he was addressing. He does not say the mind is to be bound to 

ind for the body—he only leaves it pregnantly implied. Nay, 
to say something in veges and general terms like 
the opposite of this. He has a grand flourish, further on, about 
“setting your boy or girl to some pursuit which is pleasing, 
instructing, and elevating.” He pronounces for ‘“ mental” im- 

rovement, excluding grammar and whatever else is “ dry,” but 
including “ something to furnish relief to the mind and relaxation 
to the body, when they leave the loom or the mill.” Does he 
suppose the operatives need such hints as these? They find their 
relief and their relaxation not in the dry diet of Lindley Murray, 
but in the rank and succulent fodder of the circulating library. 
This is the mental provender which they especially favour, and 
Mr. Bright’s advice will probably have the effect, if it has any 
effect at all, of deterring ve whose “ mental”’ aspirations for 
“improvement ” take a higher range. When a man, however, 
has once made up his mind that what he is going to say will be 
relished by his audience, he need be under no trouble about the 
arguments by which he recommends it. So Mr. Bright prefers 
to laugh Lindley Murray out of court. If his language on this 
head means anything, it means that the opinions of children 
are to be taken on what they are to learn or not. We admit 
the consistency, though not the wisdom, of this. It is of a 
piece with much that Mr. Bright always talks. It is only a 
* boyhood suffrage” on a question which boys understand nearly 
as well as their non-enfranchised seniors at Rochdale may be 

resumed to understand international law or European politics. 

he Zimes, which trumps the absurdity in a leader, does so appa- 
rently merely to make Mr. Bright stare by agreeing with him 
for once, in a matter not likely to damage its circulation. 

But yet again if grammar is to be excluded as a tool and 
trainer of the mind because it may be virtually picked up from 
half-hours with the best authors, how much more may childhood 

lead for similar exemption from the technicalities of arithmetic! 
Nir. Bright has sadly overrun his argument here. Number is a 
pure province of regular thought, and finds its place among our 

rimary conceptions, together with all that relates to it. It abso- 

utely excludes all that of which language must ever include 
much, the arbitrary element, the alloy which makes language 
more ductile in substance but less regular in its forms. Hence 
it “comes by nature ” in a sense in which grammar, including of 
course spelling, never can. Yet Mr. Bright urges its claims on 
the ground of practical importance, i.e., in plain English, of its 
market price—a clear proof that he does not extend to an attain- 
ment regarded as of real value the maxim that it may be as 
well picked up second-hand as studied with formal exactness. 
We should like to see, in ref»rence to this supposition, the best- 
read mechanic who has never studied grammar attempt to write a 
note on any ordinary subject in the third person. But this 
twaddle about grammar acquired without learning it was 
ag not seriously meant. It was only something shaped 
ike a reason for Mr. Bright’s natural antipathy to the one 
study which has lain at the root of English education as 
far back as history speaks of it. It needed yo the qualification 
of having trained the greatest men of all ranks, classes, and pro- 
feesions who have done him the disfavour to live before him and 
leave their remains in his way, to ensure its condemnation by 
Mr. Bright. 

It must have been with a heavy heart that he bestowed a prize 
for “ grammar”—if the report speak correctly—in the course of 
the evening’s proceedings at Rochdale. The admission, too, that 
Lindley Murray was a native of the United States must have 
been wrung from him with pain and grief. We believe that 
not only was the offending author a citizen of that highly-favoured 
Republic, but that his teaching continues to be largely followed 
in the Transatlantic “common schools.” Yet he is to be 
viewed, perhaps, as a relic of an unenlightened age—a remnant of 
the “old dominion” clinging to the land of the free. For 
as a lady, anxious for her own offspring’s culture, was once 
assured by an eminent “ evangelical” divine, that the boy’s tutor 
could not be expected to be at once a “true Christian” and a 
“sound scholar,” so we must suppose that between thorough 
democracy of sentiment and the art of speaking or writing cor- 
rectly there is some practical repulsion, if not some essential in- 
compatibility ; and we may add that we should be very sorry for 
the antipathy to cease. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA.—THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 


i theatrical managers never gain wisdom by experience, 
however dearly that experience may be bought, is almost an 
axiom in the philosophy of the Stage; and the present directors 
of the English Opera at Covent Garden have not heretofore 
appeared to form an exception to its truth. After two successful 
seasons in undisturbed possession of the English Operatic stage, 
they had to encounter last year a most formidable opposition at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, involving the secession of some of the most 
valuable members of theircompany. To meet this, little was at- 
tempted, either by new operas or new singers, and the result of such 
supineness was a most disastrous season. This year, Miss Pyne 
and Mr. Harrison have been relieved from their rival, but their 
conduct of operatic matters has not yet been such as to draw the 
public within their spell. Indeed, when once a manager succeeds 
in mnyne a theatre so satisfactorily as Covent Garden has 
lately been, the choicest bills of fare are looked at with suspicion. 

Mr. Santiey, the value of whose services cannot be overrated, 
has returned to Covent Garden, and Madame Guerrabella (an 
English lady) has been added to the soprani ; but even with these 
improvements the company is hardly strong enough for our only 
English Opera, especially in the list of tenors. How far the fact of 
the managers being themselves leading singers may influence 
the meagre state of the company, it is not for us to determine, 
but if two of the principal singers were by any accident prevented 
from appearing, it is not too much to say that the performances 
could hardly goon. The new opera with which the present season 
commenced was passed over by us in silence, and we cannot 
but consider the laudatory, not to say extravagant, terms in 
which it was spoken of in some quarters as cruel to the manage- 
ment and ruinous to the composer. Little better fate has 
attended the revival of Zurline, or the transplanting of Robin 
Hood, which, although the trump card in their adversary’s hand 
last year, has not prospered in its new home. Under these 
circumstances, Mr. Balfe’s opera has, we believe, been produced 
somewhat earlier than was originally contemplated; and the 
house on its first performance, with every seat filled, was an 
agreeable change from the deserted aspect it had hitherto 
presented. 

Mr. Bridgeman has supplied the book of the new opera, 
and the plot, although not very novel, affords opportunities 
for effective operatic treatment. Colonel Wolf (Mr. H. 
Corri), formerly of Cromwell’s regiment of “ Ironsides,” has 
entered into a conspiracy to carry off Charles the Second, and 
place him on board a vessel commanded by Seymour (Mr. St. 
Albyn), a buccaneer. Wolf promises, as the reward of this 
service, the hand of his daughter Mary (Miss Louisa Pyne), 
who is betrothed to Clifford (Mr. Santley), a Cavalier whose 
father lost life and fortune by his devotion to the Royal cause. 
Mary accidentally overhears the Puritans while planning their 
conspiracy in a ruined chapel attached to Middleton Hall, the 
residence of Colonel Wolf. Being discovered, the conspirators, 
to secure their safety, bind her by a solemn oath not to disclose 
what she has heard, and they force her to consent to marry 
Seymour by threatening to kill Clifford if she refuse. In the 
second act, Charles and Rochester, who have lost their 
way while in pursuit of some coy beauty, take shelter 
incog. at Middleton Hall. ‘Wolf recognises the King, and 
gives orders that no one shall leave the house save Clifford, 
whom he is anxious to get rid of as speedily as possible. 
Incited by a wager with Rochester as to the power of his 
fascinations when divested of his regal character, Charles 
makes love to Mary—who, however, diverts his Majesty from his 
pursuit, and, on his disclosing himself as the King, induces him 
to promise that he will restore Clifford to his lost titles and lands. 
Remembering what she heard in the chapel, Mary now en- 
deavours to lead the King by a secret passage from the house. 
This she finds guarded, and being interrupted by Clifford, she 
conceals the King behind a sliding picture. Cliflord attempts to 
persuade Mary to fly with him; and on her refusing, de- 
clares her marriage a blind, that she may carry on an intrigue 
with the Cavalier. Bound by her oath, Mary is unable to render 
any explanation. This is, however, given by the King, who 
emerges from his hiding-place, and whom Clifford, of course, first 
defies, and then resolves to save. Charles is enveloped in Clif- 
ford’s cloak, and thus passes through the Puritan soldiers unob- 
served. In the third act, Seymour promises Clifford, imagining 
him the King, to betray the Puritans for a sum of money. 
Clifford discloses himself, and a scene of recrimination ensues, 
interrupted by the entrance of the Puritans. Incensed at the 
escape of their prey, they threaten Mary for having betrayed their 

lot. Ralph, however, confesses that he had disclosed their plans, 
costae overheard them in the chapel. Upon this they re- 
solve to put Clifford, Rochester, and Ralph to death. After 
a pathetic but fruitless appeal by Mary to her father for 
their lives, Seymour is just about to fire upon Clifford, when 
he is himself shot by a party of his own sailors led by his lieute- 
nant (whose sweetheart Seymour had once betrayed), in company 
with the King, who thus cuts the Gordian knot, and brings down 
the curtain upon a rapturous rondo from the prima donna. 

Mr. Balfe has set this story ina very pleasing manner. There 
may be little, perhaps, which seizes upon the ear and refuses to 
be driven out, like “ Marble Halls” in the Bohemian Girl, or 
the “Power of Love” in Satanella; but there is much which 
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is elegant and vocal. The overture is decidedly one of the best, 
if not the very best, which Mr. Balfe has given us, and was de- 
servedly encored. It opens with an andante in three-four time 
for the horns, accompanied, after the leading phrase is introduced, 
solely by the other wind instruments. It recalls Mendelssohn’s 
well-known part song, the “Hunter’s Farewell;” but it is 
treated in a manner quite Mr. Balfe’s own. This phrase is used 
with considerable effect in the conspiracy scene in the chapel. 
We then have a graceful passage for the strings in a minor key— 
one of the most striking phrases in the whole opera, and which 
is again employed in the duet between Clifford and Mary in the 
first act. This leads to a sprightly tune of the kind M. Auber 
has accustomed us to. These two movements being repeated, 
the ove:ture concludes with a coda, in which the big drum 
and cymbals play a _ part. The opening chorus 
is a pleasing waltz, but an attempt to elevate it in the 
second verse by an orchestral painting of a storm, is not, 
we think, altogether successful. The comic duet, in which 
the bashful Ralph is made to declare his passion to Jessie, is 

retty and new ; but the ballad in which the stern Puritan sacri- 
ions his daughter to his country had nothing which calls for 
remark, and has since beenomitted. The oath of the Puritans in 
the ruined chapel was decidedly effective and grows upon acquain- 
tance ; indeed, the music of the whole of this scene was excellent, 
and fully carried out the dramatic position. There is a pleasing 
effect by the muted viclins accompanying Mary’s reproach to 
‘Seymour; and a phrase for voices alone, led by Mary, is eminently 
pathetic and truthful. Miss Pyne’s first ballad, “ Pretty, lowly, 
modest flower,” was encored, and is, especially the first part, almost 
an inspiration ; but what perhaps excited the most enthusiasm in 
the first act was a ballad for Clifford, which occurs in the duet 
between him and Mary. Itis very pleasing, and was sung to perfec- 
tion, but we must be allowed to protest against the present fashion 
of writing at the extreme end of the baritone register, the effect of 
which is to weaken the middle and lower tones, and thus render the 
voice very ineffective in concerted music, where the higher notes 
can rarely be used by this voice. This ballad will no doubt become 
very familiar, as every one who can sing at all will be sure to 
attempt it in some form or other. In the second act, we have a 
very pretty trio for the entry of Charles and Rochester. The song 
in which Wolf determines to kill the King presents little novelty ; 
but there is a sort of chant, sung by him and one of his followers, 
which Mr. Balfe has invested with the true Puritan flavour. The 
duet in which Mary obtains the King’s promise to befriend 
Clifford contains a bravura for Miss Pyne which is very pleasing, 
and is the only opportunity Miss Pyne has of exhibiting her 
special gift of florid execution till the rondo at the end of the 
opera. A drinking song for Rochester, who has got drunk over 
a bowl of punch, is very clever and piquant, and is regularly 
encored, although we think Mr. Harrison made it unnecessarily 
coarse. The trio for the King, Mary, and Clifford is the best 
concerted piece in the opera, but it requires a heavier voice than 
Mr. Patey possesses to render it due justice. The chorus of 
Puritans, on discovering that their prey has escaped—‘ Our hopes 
are bailled”—recalls in some respects Signor Verdi’s manner; 
but where they sentence those who remain to death, Mr. Balfe 
seems to have trusted to himself, and the result is far more 
pleasing. In this scene is an exquisite ballad for Miss Pyne— 
** My father dear.” It was sung in a manner which left ab- 
solutely nothing to be desired, and obtained a loud encore, which, 
however, was declined. 

Mr. Balfe’s treatment of his orchestra on this occasion presents 
few points of remark. It is always pleasing and correct, but 
in the Puritan’s Daughter there are few novel combinations, 
and he has a endeavoured to impart any peculiar piquancy 
to his score. e may here say that the orchestra—thenks 
to Mr. Mellon’s excellent conducting—was irreproachable from 
first to last. The chorus has not a very arduous task—in fact, the 
ladies appear whenthe curtain rises, and are not again seen orheard 
(which is more to the point) till Miss Pyne advances to the foot- 
lights for her rondo; but what they had to do could not have 
been done better if the opera had been running thirty nights 
instead of being on its trial. We have rarely heard Miss Pyne 
sing better than she does in the Puritan's Daughter. She 
has not, as we have already said, many opportunities for florid 
display, and we were surprised at the exquisite way in which 
she gave the numerous pathetic passages which fall to her 
share. Miss Susan Pyne, in the little part of Jessie, never 
before pleased us so much. Of the gentlemen, Mr. Santley bore 
away the largest share of the honours. He bids fair to be, if 
he be not already, the first baritone in Europe; and many of 
his coadjutors would do well to study, with a view to their im- 
provement, the manner in which he phrases and enunciates his 
words and music. His part does not afford much scope for act- 
ing but he is evidently becoming more at home on the stage, and 

ill, no doubt, ripen into a respectable actor. In the tenor part 
of Rochester, Mr. Harrison enters a somewhat new line of cha- 
racter, in which, to judge from the laughter he excites, he seems 
to please his audience; but we should prefer a rather less broad 
delineation of Rochester’s drunken frolics. Rochester associated 
with gentlemen, even though they were somewhat given to wine. 
Mr. Patey does not come up to our notion of Charles the Second, 
nor is he heard to the same advantage as he was in Robin Hood. 
Mr. Honey has not much opportunity for his special humour. 
The part is not a good one, certainly. The joke is, for him 


the “why didn’t you say so before” of the Rose of Castile— 
neither of which sayings are, perhaps, remarkable for their 
humour. The music of his has been considerably curtailed 
since the first neta of the Opera, but we still think 
the piece would have been better played had his been 
confided to some one more professedly a vocalist. Mr. Corri 
was painstaking in his efforts to make a character of the 
Puritan Colonel, but the part is not a pleasing one. His singing 
was very g The minor characters were respectably filled, 
but the singers do not cope successfully with broken musical 
dialogue. The opera is well put on the stage, and the dresses are 
new and good. e ruined chapel in the first act, and the hall 
in the last act, with a large staircase and gallery, are high! 
effective. In conclusion, we can scarcely doubt that the Puritan's 
Daughter, even if it should not create so great a furore as the 
Rose of Castile, will préve, as it well deserves, abundantly suc- 
cessful; and Covent Garden may be congratulated on possess- 
ing an attraction which will, we trust, draw back the public 
within its doors. 


REVIEWS. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD.* 


M* HUGHES has very courageously attempted in these 
volumes to do two very difficult things. He has ventured 
on a continuation of a successful story, and continuations are 
almost always failures. He has tried to draw a picture of college 
life, and a picture of college life has hitherto been a burlesque 
on the most trivial circumstances in the career of the most 
trivial undergraduate. We cannot say that he appears to us to 
have been successful in either attempt. The old Jom Brown 
was clear, compact, and spirited—the new Zom Brown is vague, 
rambling, and dull. It is a picture of Oxford which certainly 
is not a mere burlesque; but although each component part is 
not very unlike some feature of Oxford life, yet the whole is 
very unlike what Oxford seems to most Oxford men. It must, 
however, be acknowledged that Mr. Hughes has looked some of 
the more obvious difficulties of his task fully in the face, and 
has tried to overcome them. It was a great temptation, in writing 
this new work, to trade as largely as possible on the old one— 
to bring in all the characters that had already won the favour of 
the world in Tom Brown at school. Mr. Hughes has had more 
consideration for his readers. He has invented a new set of 
characters, and, with one exception, he gets rid of the Rugby 
boys of Zom Brown altogether. He has attempted to draw 
more than that humble vein of adventure which figures in the 
old Oxford sporting novel, or that pert flow of slang and that 
infantine jollity which make up the attractions of the more 
modern college story. Tom Brown sees men of more than one 
kind at Oxford. He gets into scrapes, and he enjoys a certain 
amount of fun; but he is also haunted with many more moral 
difficulties, and enters into much more intellectual discussion, 
than ever came across the path of Peter Priggins or Verdant 
Green. The hero is also taken away from Oxford, and we have 
a record not only of his pursuits in vacation, but of his love- 
making and final marriage. Still, the book is not only a failure, 
but is evidently written by an author who knew that it was a 
failure. It keeps getting more dull, purposeless, and depressing, 
and we feel relieved from any hesitation in owning ourselves 
weary by the sincerity with which the author indicates that no 
one can be so weary as he is himself. 


Any one who com the new Zom Brown with the old may 
easily see how it is that the general result is so different. There 
were two things in Zom Brown's School Days which greatly 
impressed every reader. In the first place, Mr. Hughes has a 
very extraordinary power of reproducing scenes in which he has 
taken a part—of remembering, and of putting on record all he 
remembers, of filling up what others would leave as a general 
sketch, and of giving life and consistency to his delineations of 
the outward events which he can bring clearly before his mind’s 
eye. In the second place, all the <4 of Rugby life was 
lit | with the presence of Arnold. Mr. Hughes not only drew 
Rugby as a school, but he drew it as a place where a man with 
a strong character and a singular power of commanding and over- 
awing and inspiring young men and boys found the freest scope 
for all his energies. There was plenty of sermonizing in Zom 
Brown's School Days, and it was obvious that the writerthoroughly 
felt what he wrote and loved to write it. But the sermonizing 
was all of a definite kind, limited in scope, applied to a 
particular set of people and subjects, and was in effect the 
transcript of the teaching of a real man. In the new 
Tom Brown we have again the graphic writing, and again 
we have the sermonizing. There are many es in the 
description of Oxford which are excellent. The sketch of the 
boat-race—that of the gaieties of Commemoration—that of one 
or two breakfast parties, and of some of the talk of undergra- 
duates, fast and slow, are all capital. They are lifelike, and 
without an affectation of over-acc ; are, in substance, very 
effective representations of the thing to be described. In the 


* Tom Brown at Ozford. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s School 
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same way, when Tox Brown goes home, and takes to fishing, 
the narrative. of hie fishing exploits, the description of the fish, 
of the water, the weeds, the grass, and the sky are all fresh from 
the pen of a man who has seen what he is talking of, who has 
noted what he has seen, and who has a remarkable power of 
putting down on what he recollects. But there are many 
subjects into which the career of his hero takes Mr. Hughes for 
which he has no forte, about which he does not trouble himself, 
and through which he drifts in a hopeless, aimless way which is 
very trying to his readers. The issues and the wavering fortunes 
of ‘Tom Brown’s love-making, for instance, are left almost 
to chance. The author is not going to be bored with them. 
At first, the thing is managed pretty well. The young lady isa 
lioness at a Commemoration, and her behaviour as a lioness is 
well deseribed. This is a piece of the outward spectacle of 
Oxford life which Mr. Hughes has seen and can reproduce. 
But when she goes away, when difficulties arise, when passion 
and sorrow, and the contest of feelings are to be delineated, we 
have only the mere skeleton of a story instead of a real handling 
of the subject. : 

The sermonizing of the old book is also to be found in the new 
one, but it appears in a very different way. It is no longer the 
teaching of a well-known man, applied in a region where he 
was omnipotent, and limited by the very facts with which he had 
to deal. It is now a kind of running commentary, written by a 
well-meaning man on the ordinary events of life. It is all very 
good, but so is most sermonizing. Few people who lecture 
their imaginary characters lecture them so as to do them or their 
readers harm. Mr. Hughes gives very sound advice to under- 
agar and to young ladies; but few writers have given it 
ess adroitly. The lessons instilled by Tom’s adventure with 
Patty are perhaps an exception. If the subject was to be 
touched on at all, the lesson seems to us to be taught 
with earnestness and truth. But generally the sermo- 
nizing is overpowering; and since the book grows duller 
as there are fewer Oxford scenes to describe, and us we get out 
of what Mr. Hughes knows and cares about into what he thinks 
as a novelist a friend of the young he ought to know and 
eare about, the sermonizipg gets more and more stupendous, 
until, at the end of the story, a gigantic matrimonial lecture is 
substituted for the usual portraiture of wedded happiness. Tom’s 
profession, his objects in life, his wedding, his triumphant love 
are all swamped and buried in a gulf of silence, in order that he 
and his newly-married wife may go to the top of a hill and hold 
a solemn discussion as to the necessity of having a lady’s maid 
and a pair of horses. The virtuous young wife of course says 
she does not want them ; and her husband, after apologizing like 
a dismissed footman for the liberty he has taken in marrying 
her, at last sees she is right, and the story ends in a general 
Bengal light of blessing. This panegyric of frugal love is 
a thorough wet blanket to any little interest in the characters the 
reader may have left. He knows, in fact, that he is being sacrificed 
to Mr. Hughes’s convenience. It is obvious that Tom and his 
bride were a regular nuisance to the author, and he was not even 
cheered by the thought that he was getting to the end of them. 
What did it signify to him what became of them? But he hap- 
pened to be interested in the question, rather often agitated in 
the last year or two, how far wealth is a necessary ingredient in 
happiness, and it occurred to him that he might have his say on the 
subject in Zom Bown as well as anywhere else. So he pushed 
away all his dramatis persone by a fine coup de main, and trotted 
a couple of dummies up to the top of a hill, and there made them 
play the little moral tune he wished to have played to the world. 
t is scarcely necessary to say that dummies invented by a tired 
author to utter his opinions. on an irrelevant subject as a sub- 
stitute for the conclusion of a story, cast no real light on the 
subject discussed, and that the reader, when he throws aside the 
volume, feels no wiser as to conjugal happiness than before. 

The difficulty in describing Oxford life lies in the great variety 
of tastes and pursuits and characters which are necessarily to be 
found there. Authors who are merely jocose get over the diffi- 
culty, for they only paint as much as will go into their frame, 
and omit whatever is. not adventurous or funny; but Mr. 
Hughes saw very clearly that this was not Oxford. A Uni- 
versity would be a very ludicrous place if it was solely tenanted 
by undergraduates with bull-terriers and pots of “beer. It is 
p place of discipline and a place of thought. Some faint 
attempt is made in Zom Brown to exhibit it in this light ; but 
there are most astonishing voids in the representation that is 
given. The whole body of persons engaged in maintaining the 
discipline and superintending, the studies of the place is abso- 
lutely ignored. A reader unacquainted with Oxford would never 

ess that there was the slightest gleam of intellect or of know- 
edge, of care for theology, or for learning, or for philosophy in 
the University. This makes the picture necessarily untrue. 
There are always sure to be a great many very stupid, 
pedantic, silly old fogies who form part of the educational 
staff of the Colleges; but there are a great many dons 
who are as unlike this as, possible. There are highly cul- 
tivated men, who really try to go as far into hard matters 
as patient learning and honest inquiry will carry them. These 
men affect most powerfully all those who come in contact 
with them, and through them the whole University. They make 
up a large part of all that is most lively in the life of the Uni- 
versity. Atthe particular time when Tom Brown is supposed to 


be at Oxford—that is, in the years immediately following Arnold's 
death—there was a great moral and intellectual movement going 
onthere. Men were debating most anxiously, and with great 
wer and sincerity, questions which are still agitating England. 
re was a deep current of theological ‘aa swaying 
the minds of men; there was a great enlargement going on 
in the conception of the study of history ; there were the. 
foundations being laid of that attention to the his of 
philosophy which has so completely changed the study of philo- 
sophy in the University. ‘All this was colouring and shaping 
every active intellect in Oxford, either by attraction or repulsion ; 
and yet in Zom Brown all the theology, and knowledge, and 
thought, and educational activity of the University are summed. 
up in a single servitor, who watches over ‘l'om’s morals and gets: 
up Thucydides by sticking different coloured pins in the map of 
reece. 

But it may be said that Mr. Hughes does not attempt, and is. 
by no means bound, to go into all this. He takes not an 
extraordinary man but an ordinary one. It is the plain son of 
a plain English squire whose fortunes at Oxford he undertakes 
to represent. He does not offer a picture of Oxford at the time,, 
but the picture of an undergraduate who might have been there 
at thetime. Of course such an undergraduate might have been 
there. It is precisely this that constitutes the difficulty of 
portraying undergraduate life fairly. There are so many unformed 
characters with latent, powers there, that we cannot say who 
ought to be taken as the true types. No doubt a man like Tom 
Brown, or something like him, may be found at any time 
in some College of the University. All that can said 
is that he is not an ordinary, but a very extraordina 
man. He belongs to what must necessarily a very — 
class, and we scarcely see why so very exceptional a class should, 
be chosen as that out of which the hero of a University novel should 
be selected. ‘The peculiarity of Tom Brown is, that he is repre- 
sented, not as the usual undergraduate, enjoying himself as much 
as he can, doing work, more or less, for the schools, but troublin 
himself very little about anything in books that is not foal 
on him. Nor, again, is Tom Brown the undergraduate who. 
really works and thinks, who has a sincere interest in the best. 
books, who likes the stimulating society of the most energetic 
leaders of opinion, who has trained himself to get up a subject. 
carefully, and to do his work thoroughly. Tom Brown is an 
undergraduate who takes a sort of loafing interest in great 
subjects, who has opinions which he enunciates without reason 
or reflection, who reads a few authors as a source of violent ex- 
citement, but who has no, method, nor any comprehension of the 
difficulty of the things he takes up. He becomes interested,, 
for example, in the condition of England ; and he is represented 
as doing so because a friend of his turns poacher, and because his- 
Mary’s father considers that a young man of twenty-one, without, 
any profession or habits of application, had better think twice 
before he marries. In order to get the condition of England up, he- 
skims afew books of political economy, but finds them dry, and. 
with nothing in them that touches the heart ; and then he comes. 
across Mr. Carlyle’s Past and Present, and swallows it whole. 
He has no more doubts nor any more wish for inquiry, and his. 
intellectual difficulties seem pretty well over for life. There are 
young men who go on much in this way, but no one can say 
they are types of the ordinary undergraduate. They stand by 
themselves, out of the range of the unthinking mass, and out of 
the range of those who have been really influeuced by the training, 
of the place. Of course, an author is at liberty to take such a 
person, or any other sort of young man, for the hero of a book ;. 
but Tom Brown does not at all fairly represent the University,, 
and it cannot be wondered atif his sayings and doings often seem 


_ to a reader very insipid and very insignificant. 


What we miss, however, in Jom Brown, more than anything 
else is that happy genial atmosphere which pervades University 
life when taken at its best. There are undergraduates at Oxford 
who suffer daily under hot coppers, and who are pestered with 
duns ; there are also those who devote themselves to some one 
line of physical exercise; and there are timid, poor, helpless 
reading men who heve few enjoyments except those that a con- 
tented mind can make for itself. But, besides all these, there is 
a large mass who rub on happily and without much to distur 
them—who, if they are clever and well managed, go on reading, 
and who form friendships and boat, and ride, and enjoy the sweet 
—_s of their life. There is nothing of this in Zom Brown. 

very one is either bringing out his muscles or going through a 
moral trial. The air of happy youth is entirely wanting in the 
young gladiators of Mr. Hughes’s arena. There is nothing of the 
mixture of fun and thought, and physical delights, and honest hand 
work, which form the picture of the Long Vacation party described 
in Mr. Clough’s pastoral. Of course young mer have their trials 
and sufferings, and of course they have a mixture of bad and 
good in their breasts. There is always some discontent in the 
happiness of the young. But still there are bright. moments. in 
undergraduate life, and a good-humoured careless serenity of 
mind, and a glow of phputeal health which cast a radiance over 
everything. ‘lhe memory of the innocent pleasures of easy and 
cultivated companionship, and the appetite for them, is one of 
the best treasures which a residence at Uxford has to bestom. 
A still richer treasure is the standard set by men who think long 
and wisely before they speak or write, and who resolutely test. 
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Of neither of these two great benefits of a University life is there 
a trace in Jom Brown, and the picture of Oxford given in the 
book is therefore necessarily very incomplete and unsatisfactory, 


BUTI’S COMMENTARY ON DANTE* 


ye early commentators on Dante have been consulted chiefly 
with an antiquarian interest. They are not credited with an 
deep penetration into the objects of the a or with muc 
skill in criticising its execution; but they stand in uest for 
expositions of stories and usages that were familiar in their own 
time, and by which the details of the poem require to be illus. 
trated. Their own ambition, however, impelled them naturally 
‘enough in a very different direction. They were careless, as most 
writers are, of noting such particulars, for the sake of posterity, 
as would have appeared commonplace to their own contempo- 
aries, and they made it much more their study to shine as philo- 
sophical homilists by minute and formal criticisms of the text, by 
tortuous allegorical constructions, and by the pedantic discovery 
of innumerable moral and psychological intimations, good perhaps 
in themselves, but unserviceable in the shape and juxtaposition in 
which they came to be presented. To this mode of commenting 
Dante had himself been led to give an impulse and an example 
in the Convito. It had suited the admired author of so many 
chivalrous and erotic poems, before he presented himself to the 
world as a political and moral thinker, to soften the contrast 
between these two characters by showing how Wisdom could be 
‘eulogized under ‘the figure of a beautiful woman, and how the 
obstacles encountered by adherents of an unpopular philosophy 
could be figured in the sufferings of alover. Moreover, we find 
Dante leaning everywhere to the idea that all social rights and 
duties can be ascertained on rational principles, and in ac- 
cordance with the dicta of Pagan philosophy; while the pro- 
vince of Christian faith—as he represents it—is mainly 
comprised in the mysteries of the Divine nature and judg- 
ments and of our own immortal state. Accordingly, his political 
principles, so far as they are Italian and monarchical, have to be 
advanced, not indeed without Scriptural supports, but toa great 
extent under the authority of a Page poet, Virgil, to whose 
‘wisdom he thus finds it requisite to pay every possible tribute, 
even by preserving and allegorizing hose representations in the 
ZHneid which relate most directly to the fables of an obsolete 
religion. By recognising the occasions which prompted Dante 
to the use of a symbolic style, we may secure ourselves from an 
amclination to overload our interpretation with recondite mean- 
‘ings; but his earlier mterpreters, it must be observed, set no 
limit to the amount of mystic learning that was to be distilled 
‘from his pages. The simpler taste of later generations has treated 
‘works of this kind with little respect. Even the Latin comment, 
for example, of Kenvenuto da Imola, which is enlivened by many 
caustic reflections on ecclesiastical matters, was left for ages un- 
rinted, except as regards the anecdotes and curiosities culled 

m it in the Antiquitates of Muratori. We may mention that 
‘an Italian translation of this commentator, lately issued by M. 
‘Tamburini, has been shown, in a pamphlet by Mr. C. E. Norton, 
U.S., to be disfigured by many wilful omissions and alterations 
‘in the supposed interest of the Papal party, as well as by gross 
blunders in the interpretation. Of Boccaccio’s comment only 
seventeen cantos are preserved. That of Francesco da Buti, the 
oldest complete anmotator in the Italian language, has lately been 
“extricated from the manuscripts of the Florentine public library, 
‘and revised with assistance for which Lord V ernon’s co-operation is 
acknowledged. ‘I'wo volumes (the Hell and Purgatory) havenow 
‘been issued in beautiful type by M. Giannini, with a critical in- 
troduction, a life of Buti, and the text of the Comedy as read by the 
datter. In this the old orthography is preserved, except that the 
‘words are separated and the contractions eliminated—the result 
of which process gives an elegant form on the whole to the 
language, one striking peculiarity being the general absence of 
the digraph gi, for which J or // is substituted, as in li filliuoli, 
‘with an apparent advantage to the language, rather than other- 
wise, on both phonetic and etymologic principles. The editor is 
rather a purist in his diction, and has evidently paid considerable 
attention to these details. Peculiar readings of the text occur 
in many places. ‘Thus we find, near the beginning, in the deserip- 
tion of the Lion of the Wood, “Si che parea che l'aere ne tremesse” 
—where an inflection of tremere (for tremare), to tremble, which 
M. Giannini believes to have belonged originally to the grd 
‘conjugation in Italian, is substituted with more significance for 
temesse. 

Of all the comments, however, to which we have referred, 
Buti's appears the most methodic and complete according to the 
traditions of the author’s own times, and will be the least 
Interesting to the modern reader. Not one other of the confra- 
ternity is more diligent to find strange symbolisms in the Dantean 
text ot every metaphysical or psychological truth contained in 
the Bib. or Aristotle; not one is so indifferent to the lives and 


characte and party relations of the modern personages who are 


satirized. or reprobated, or glorified therein. The accounts 
which Bo caccio gives of Francesca da Rimini and Farinata 
are robbed by him of some of the most characteristic details. 


cighieri. icato cura di Crescentino Giannini, Vol. 1858. 
1860." Pisa: Fratelli Nistri. 


Beatrice is treated of as Theology, and nothing else—Lucia as 
“Grace Illuminative,” the Donna gentilas “* Grace Prevenient,” 
and so on. If he meets with personages far less real, who have 
been honourably mentioned in Ovid's Metamorphoses or by 
Valerius Flaccus, he will be much more careful to tell all he can 
about them, and may perchance give us some notion of what they 
were, before defining what they stand for. In his discoveries of 
far-fetched types and confused antitypes he seems to have 
anticipated the ingenuity of Swedenborg himself. We turn for 
an example to the sixth and seventh cantos of the Purgatory, 
where Dante and Virgil encounter the poct Sordello. Of how 
the latter lived and loved, and of what he wrote, we have only 
three broad lines vouchsafed to us :— 

This Sordello was a Mantuan, and was a wise man, and made a book 

which is called Treasure of Treasures, because he collected all that was in 
the others, or because he said it better than the others. 
But the reader is expected to derive much more edification 
from the fact that the salutations “comely and joyous” between 
Virgil and Sordello were repeated “ three times and four.” We 
can only transcribe the prolegomena of this lesson :— 


That is, Sordello and Virgil had embracefl and received one another three 
and four times, which are seven times. ‘This number the author set down, 
not because so it was, nor because it ought to be done; but he feigns this, 
following after Virgil, who says, in the first neid, Oterque quaterque beati, 
Queis ante ora patrum, &c.—and in IV., Terque quaterque manu pectus 
percussa decorum—and the like in other poets. And this the authors have 
not feigned without cause, because they set down these two numbers when 
they want to intimate the felicity or the misery of man, and also when they 
want to intimate either joy or grief, im order to show the fulness of the 
passion; inasmuch as by the ternary number are understood the three 
powers of the soul, which prove it perfect, that is, rationality, or 1 
and concupiscibility; and, on some occasions, memory, intellect, and will. 
And by the qua‘ number are understooi the four passions of the soul, 
which are hope, fear, joy, and grief, or else the four humours of which the 
body is composed, being melancholy, which partakes of the earth, &&.. . . . 
wherefore, meaning to show that the soul is perfectly happy or miserable, or 
affected with joy or sorrow, they show that it is so according to its three 
powers, and according to its four ions, or according to the corporal 
complexions ..... nd ‘so our following after the poetry 
of the other poets which, it is understood, must be expounded now in one 
guise and now in another, according to the occasion. For instance, Virgil, 
when he feigns that A®neas said of the slain at Troy, “O blessed thrice and 
four times” meant that they were blessed thrice, Conny the three powers, 
that is memory, intellect, and will were rendered more acute in act from the 
separation of the soul than while it was conjoined with the body; and four 
times, because they were freed from the distemperatures of the four com- 
plexions—namely, sanguine, choleric, phlegmatic, and melancholic. 

Such lucubrations as these form actually a very large part of 
Buti’s ya which was drawn up from the lectures he 
delivered in the University of Pisa, and published, it would 
appear, at the request of an admiring audience. Yet the author 
was an eminent citizen, continually employed in the highest 
civic and diplomatic functions, and from whom more realism and 
liveliness might naturally have been expected. He was born in 
Tuscany, three years after Dante died; but there is something 
ous in the distance at which he places himself from him 
by his manner. Could the reader have imagined a comment on 
the invective in Purg., can. 6— 

Ahi serva Italia, di dolore ostello— 


occupied for three huge pages with the boundaries of Italy, the 
names of the seventeen provinces and their chief towns, and the 
mythic colonizations of Saturn, and Ttalus king of the Siceli. 
But there is no danger of books of this kind being again multi- 
plied; let us have patience, and learn what we can from them. 

Among the author's most commendable qualities are his readi- 
ness in comparing different parts of the poem, and his punctuality 
in citing the classical writers who are in any way alluded to or 
imitated. Thus, Dante’s careful adherence to a Virgilian tradition 
in the Infernal topography is insisted upon on some points that 
might escape wien observation. hy, for example, is the 
seventh circle in the Hell surrounded by a wall and moat, and 
called the city of Dis? and why is the entrance of the poets into 
it opposed so fiercely by a host of demons? Because the Tartarus 
of Virgil is similarly described, and ADneas is not eondacted 
through it by the Sibyl, who tells him, 

Nulli fas casto sceleratum insistere limen. 

Why does Dante require a guide like Virgil to lead him 
through Hell and Pargatery ? ause the like was “ the custom 
of the poets, as Aineas was led by the Sibylla, Ulysses by”—— 
here there is a lacuna which intimates that the commentator had 
meditated a reference to Homer's Odyssey, a work perhaps hard 
to procure at that time, and had left it unperformed. Nor would 
the investigation have served his immediate purpose ; for Ulysses, 
we know, went to the land of shades without a guide, through 
bearing in his memory the instructions of Circe. But in 
other points the eleventh Odyssey has undoubtedly served as a 
model to the sixth Aineid, and indirectly to the Divine Comedy ; 
and whether Dante had any direct knowledge of Homer’s work, 
or derived suggestions from it, is an interesting question, which 
has not yet, we think, been fully scrutinized. That he was at all 
acquainted with Greek is very doubtful, and not to be — by 
the one place in the Vita Nuova where he refers to Homer by 
name, and cites in Italian the line— 


ov yap 
*Avdpdc ye Svnrov waic GAG Siow — 
for this line has been found cited in the Latin translations of 
Aristotle. Only Dante's application of the passage to Beatrice 
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shows that he carefully treasured an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the first epic poet. eae, the Odyssey, 
independently of the Aneid, seems to have furnished the first 
suggestion of several particulars in the Comedy which we proceed 
to indicate. 

1. In canto 9, where the Furies, at the entrance of the city 
of Dis, threaten to bring up the Gorgon’s head to confound the 
intruder— 

Venga Medusa! si ’] farem di smalto— 
the fiction is contrary to the tenor of the later and more familiar 
mythology, which supposes this talisman to be for ever fastened 
on the shield of Pallas, and not to be in Hades at the service of 
the Furies and their Queen. Then Virgil has only a vague allu- 
sion to Gorgons in the phantoms near the porch of Orcus— 
Gorgones, Harpyieque, et forma tricorporis umbre. 

But all corresponds to the conclusion of the eleventh Odyssey, 
in which Ulysses, having seen numerous spirits, and being yet 
desirous of singling out others, grows alarmed lest he should en- 
counter this same fatal object :— 

And the men, I sought for, like had appeared i’the foremost : 

But meantime the ' ates about me in infinite armies, 

Yell’d with unearthly clamours; whereat green fear fell upon me, 

Lest that horrid portent e’the Gorgon’s head from hell under 

Should meet me, guided by puissaunt Persephoneia. 
And we may observe, that when Dante intimates that there is 
a mystic meaning in Virgil’s account of the power of the Gor- 
gon’s head, which the intelligent reader should seek to discover— 

O voi, ch’avete gli intelletti sani, 
Mirate la dottrina— 

he is probably inviting us to do justice to the spirit of the ancient 
mythology rather than to his own arbitrary application of it. 

2. Let us take next the beautiful passage in which the shade 
of Cavalcante Cavalcanti, inquiring after the fate of his son, and 
receiving from Dante an irrelevant and equivocal reply, falls to 
the ground in dismay, conceiving that Guido is no more :— 

Egli ebbe, dici? non vive egli ancora? 

‘We have also, in the Odyssey, Agamemnon asking what has 
become of his brave son Orestes, ot Ulysses, unable to give him 
a reassuring answer, saying— 

Atrides, to what erd’s the demand? What know I about him, 

Or living or dying ? Sure idly speaking is evil! 
And if we observe that Agamemnon has in a manner predicted to 
Ulysses that the latter will again enjoy the greetings of his wife 
and son, we may find here some traces of the Dantesque idea, 
that the reprobate spirits possess a knowledge of the future, but 
none of the present. 

3. Ulysses meets in the mansion of Hades, not Hercules, who 
has been promoted to Olympus, and to “‘ Hebe shapelily ankled,” 
but a phantom exactly resembling him. Dante has improved 
upon this idea by showing us the spirit of Branca d’Oria suffer- 
ing in the deepest hell, while his body, we are told, under the 
governance of a fiend, is still moving in the world on high, eating, 
drinking, &c. (Can. 33). 

4. The next canines is observed in the German translation 
by “ Philalethes.” The Ephialtes whom Dante sees among the 
giants guarding the ninth circle (Can. 31) is one of the sons of 
Aloeus, whom Virgil placed in Tartarus, and whose mother’s 
spirit Ulysses saw on the shores of the river-ocean. But it is 
only Homer who gives us their names and dimensions, saying 
that they attained the stature of nine fathoms (the breadth of 
their bodies being nine cubits) in the ninth season from their 
birth, &c. (Od. ii. 310). Now Dante’s Ephialtes measures thirty 
palms, or as much as three tall Frisians (say three fathoms of 
six feet) from the middle to the collar-bone (ove s’affibbia ’] 
manto), which may be fairly estimated as a third of his stature, 
and so gives nine fathoms for the whole. 

* Philalethes,” however, thinks that Dante has shown his 
ignorance of the Odyssey by the account which he gives of the 
wanderings and death of Ciao For the fiction we find in 
the Comedy is not exactly similar to that which Mr. Tennyson 
has built on it. It does not make Ulysses, after having once re- 
turned to Ithaca and Penelope, set forth anew f tempt the 
dangers of a remote voyage ; but it makes him go straight from 
Circe’s bower to the Pillars of Hercules, where, instead of seeing 
the spirits of the dead—as in the Odyssey he appeared to have 
seen them—on a bank opposite the entrance oF the Mediter- 
ranean, he pushes forward across the ocean, reaches the middle 
of an unknown hemisphere, and founders under the purgatorial 
mountain, whence Ithaca and the ancient world can never hear 
more of him. Thus Buti understands the narrative, and he ob- 
jects that Ulysses, according to classical authorities, was killed 
= his return to Ithaca, yiz., by Telegonus, his own son and 

irce’s. 

But it has not been observed by the commentators that Dante 
had a peculiar interest, when engaged on this subject, in dispa- 
raging the authority of the Odyssey. For Ulysses was to him, 
as to Virgil, a treacherous and cruel enemy of the forefathers of 
the Romans, whom Deiphobus, ia the A‘neid, calls “hortator 
scelerum olides,” accuses of having been an abettor of his 
hideous mutilation, and includes in the solemn curse, Di talia 
Graiis instawrate. But if this impious man was not only per- 
mitted, according to the Odyssey, to return to his native land and 
die at a good old age, but fad even the rare privilege granted to 
him of seeing the state of the dead, can we wonder that this 


narrative should have been set aside as less compatible even than 
other mythical traditions with those ideas of Divine government 
on which the Comedy is founded P 

We need not point out passages in which the Odyssey has 
indirectly influenced the Comedy of Dante—as the three efforts 
of Ulysses to embrace his mother’s shade have been copied by 
Virgil in the meeting of Aneas and his father Anchises, and b 
Dante in his own meeting with Casella (Purg. Can. 2). But when 
we think that the ghosts of Homer are the creatures of the 
rudest natural superstition directly representing the dreams and 
sick fancies of the mourner, and endued only with a vague un- 
substantial existence which is almost everywhere devoid of 
moral significance—as they are said to be destitute of thought 
and memory until they are refreshed with blood by the necro- 
mancer—it is vende to what an extent poetic art has assimi- 
lated the outward incidents of the Odyssean vision with one 
conceived at so distant an era, and embodying all the highest 
and severest doctrines of Christian philosophy in Dante’s age. 
Poets were not very cautious, before the present generation, of 
putting new wine in old bottles. 


BRITISH ENGINEERING* 


ae biographies, though ey popular of late, have 
not been uniformly successful as works of art, and one can 
appreciate the hesitation, needless as it really was, with which 
Mr. Smiles tells us that he commenced his narratives of the 
great English Engineers. It is easy to say what are the con- 
ditions that render this mode of treatment legitimate and inte- 
resting. When the lives of a series of eminent persons can be 
so presented as to give, under the attractive form of biography, 
something like a connected history of progress in any depart- 
ment of national life, the biographical method is perhaps the 
very best that could be adopted. One can scarcely say that this 
condition has been altogether satisfied in any of the works of 
this class which preceded Mr. Smiles’ Lives of the Engineers. 
The personal history of the Queens of England was but a poor 
thread on which to string historical instruction. The lives of 
Chancellors and Chief Justices, it was found, could be written 
without supplying a popular narrative of the growth of English 
law; and in the lives of Princesses and Bachelor Kings, the 
trick of serial biography seemed to have reached a bathos from 
which it could never rise again. 

It is strange that the idea of handling the subject of engineer- 
ing in this manner should not sooner have been seized. No one 
but a professed Engineer could wade through the minute pro- 
fessional details of a severe history of engineering; and yet the 
subject is one in which all the world, in this mechanical age, takes 
a deep interest, and which only required to be presented in a 
biographical shape to be cordially welcomed. And for this 
purpose the method is thoroughly legitimate. The life and the 
work of an engineer are so completely one, that a succession of 
such biographies really gives a complete account of the triumphs 
and failures, the discoveries and the toils, by which the mechanical 
pre-eminence of England has been attaimed. Add to this, that 
among the earlier geniuses whose performances are recorded in 
these volumes, are some whose lives were as racy with character 
as they were brilliant in achievement, and it must be acknowledged 
that in the difficult task of choosing a subject and devising the 
appropriate treatment for it Mr. Smiles has been unusually happy- 

ven facts which were in a manner known far beyond 
limits of any mere professional circle come out in this work with 
a distinctness which is quite startling. Civil engineers form so 
considerable and important a class of modern society that it is 
difficult to realize the fact that less than a century ago not only 
was the name unheard of, but all the engineering work that was 
done was either entrusted to men who, in everything but their 
genius, were mere artisans, or else was performed by some adven- 
turous amateurs whose mechanical and constructive bent was too 
strong to be repressed by the circumstances of their lives. 

Another peculiarity of the early history of engineering is the 
aspect which it assumes of a constant struggle, in one shape or 
another, with a single element. Before the epoch of Geo; 
Stephenson, water-works of some sort were almost the only 
things which engaged the attention of our engineers. The fire- 
engine—as in Watt’s time the steam-engine was called—was 
beginning to be harnessed to other machinery than that of the 
pump; but if we except a few . quer of this marvellow 
power, and a good deal of work on the humbler kind of machine 
which had been used time out of mind in the old-fashioned win 
mill, there was really nothing for engineers to do in which water 
was not the principal element. And, strange to say, the branch 
of the art which was first studied was not only beyond all com- 
parison the most difficult, but is even now the one which is least 
understood, and most frequently baffles the experience and the 
science of the most eminent engineers. To drain fens. to em- 
bank rivers, to reclaim wastes from the sea, to main‘«in deep 
harbours, and to preserve rivers from silting up, are still the 
most hazardous and uncertain of all oaperens en orprises ; 
and yet these are about the only class of works of shich any 
trace is to be found before the age of canals commenced, to be 80 
speedily eclipsed by the age of railways. 


® Lives of the Engineers. By Samuel Smiles, London: Murray. 1861. 
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Certainly England was a tempting field for these undertakings. 
What are now whole counties were once uninhabitable swamps. 
Romney Marsh, where the experiment of reclamation seems first 
to have been tried, covers 60,000 acres. The Thames itself in its 
natural state overflowed all the lowlands of Essex and Kent, and 
London itself was but a quagmire with a few islands emerging from 
theswamp. And as for Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, and parts 
of the adjacent counties, it would have puzzled our ancestors 
to say whether they were to be called a district of England or a 
province of the sea. All that is really known about the date of 
the first embankments of Romney Marsh and of the Thames is 
that they were partially executed before the commencement of 
our historical period. It is likely enough that the conjecture 
which ascribes these works to immigrants from the opposite 
shores of the Continent may be true, but it is certain that the 
first authentic records which touch upon the subject prove the 
existence, not only of the material embankments, but of a regular 
local law—the Custom of Romney Marsh—by which the burden 
of maintaining the sea bulwarks was adjusted, and this so 
equitably that our most recent legislation for such purposes is 
founded in great part upon the ancient custom. The huge fens 
of the East coast were altogether on too large a scale to be suc- 
cessfully grappled with by the primitive engineers who did somuch 
good work in Romney Marsh. The Romans, indeed, nibbled at 
the edges of the tract, and the dykes by which they drained 

rtions of the margin of the Wash are still to be seen. 

ome stout work was done, too, by medieval bishops, but the 
great enterprise was not really completed until almost our 
own day, and was scarcely commenced on any comprehensive 
scale until the time of the Stuarts, when Vermuyden, who 
had been imported from Holland to repair a formidable 
breach in the sea-wall of the Thames, engaged in the speculation 
with no very triumphant success. Vermuyden answered more 
to our notion of a contractor than of an engineer, or rather he 
combined the two characters. Almost all his early undertakings 
were his own speculations, in which a large slice of the land to 
be won was to be the reward of his skill and outlay. If he had 
had fair play, he might have been a sort of medieval Peto; but 
he had other enemies to contend with beside the water which 
he undertook to subdue. Embankments which withstood the floods 
were not proof against the hostility of fenmen; and after reclaim- 
ing a vast tract of land in Hatfield Chase, of which one-third was 
to be his own, he had the mortification to see nearly all the work 
undone, first by the malice of the surrounding population, and 
afterwards more completely as a strategic measure, by thearmiesof 
the Commonwealth. In his larger enterprise in the great Level of 
the Fens, his efforts were again thwarted by the opposition 
of the amphibious natives, fostered for political reasons by the 
party which was opposed to the Court, with the butcher of 

untingdon, then scarcely beginning to be famous, at their head. 
As a foreigner, Vermuyden was thought fair game. He was 
despoiled of the ample profits for which he had stipulated, and 
only ended by dragging his energetic supporter, the Duke of 
Bedford, into embarrassments almost as deep as his own. Still, in 
spite of all obstacles, a great work was done ; and though far more 
extensive cuttings and embankments were necessary to carry off 
the floods than Vermuyden and his associates ever dreamed of, 
they won from the water a vast tract of fertile land, and did 
enough to prove the feasibility of the complete reclamation of the 
district, which, mainly by the labours of the elder Rennie, has 
since been effected. 

Sir Hugh Myddleton, the enterprising goldsmith, has been called 
the first English engineer, though he belongs much more to the 
class of men like Vermuyden who, time out of mind, had adven- 
tured on drainage operations, than to the race of engineers proper, 
of whom Brindley was the first rough specimen. yddleton un- 
doubtedly displayed mechanical resource, but his great distinction 
was not so much his engineering skill as the courage with which 
he was ready to venture a considerable fortune on speculations of 
doubtful issue, though of great public importance. The New 
River scheme, which was carried through by his unwearied de- 
termination, would have ruined the brave old citizen if he had 
not hit upon the admirable device of taking the King into 

artnership; and even when completed, the project was always, 
See Myddleton’s life, a financial failure, and only began to 
bear its harvest of gold after the shares had nearly all passed into 
the hands of strangers. 

It is not from adventurers, however magnificent and patriotic, 
that our modern engineers can trace their professional descent, 
but rather from the old craftsmen, whose chief business it was 
to construct and tinker as they best might the rude wooden ma- 
chinery of antique corn-mills. James Brindley, as the connecting 
link between the old millwright and the modern engineer, 
with all the simplicity of the one, and all the genius of the 
other, furnishes by far the most interesting life in the whole 
series. A cottier’s son, apprenticed to a wheelwright and mill- 
wright of very moderate pretensions, he ended by being the con- 
structor of the first great English canals, the founder of Man- 
chester’s greatness, and the architect of the fortunes of the House 
of Bridgewater. Duke Francis, whatever may have been his 
other merits or demerits, had the shrewdness to see the enor- 
mous profits which might be reaped by cutting a canal from his 
own coal-fields to a growing city which was famished for want of 
fuel. He had the wit also to choose his agents well, and to pay 
them badly ; and by confiding the direction of his vast canal 


speculations to the skill of Brindley, he secured the highest 
engineering genius at the wages of a common blacksmith. With 
indley’s primitive simplicity, it is s that he 
should have toiled on for so many years receiving weekly 
a remuneration scarcely, if at all, higher than that of the artisans 
whose labours he directed. It is much as if a Stephenson and 
a navvy were now thought worthy of equal recompense. When 
James Brindley struck across country, making what he called his 
“ochilar” surveys of the “ novogation,” he must surely have felt 
how immeasurably his day’s work exceeded in value that of a 
mere mechanic; but in all his jottings and memoranda which have 
n preserved there seems to be no trace of discontent at his 
common daily wage of 3s. 6d. It does not even appear that he 
anticipated any personal benefit when the Duke, who for 
his patron, should have realized his expected fortune. If he did, 
it never came either to him or his family; and even the arrears of 
his paltry wages which were unpaid at his death were demanded 
in vain by his widow. Rough artisau as he was, Brindley worked 
more for fame than for gain, and seemed to care little for his own 
interests, if he could only get permission to use up all the rivers 
of England for what he called their natural purpose—the feeding 
of navigable canals. All the accessories of the man were delight- 
fully in keeping with his position as the rough patriarch of engi- 
neers. A Committee of the House of Commons must have found 
professional evidence more entertaining than it generally is now, 
when the very “ Toores,” as Brindley calls them, who “ mad had 
ound ye Duk,” were convinced against their will by the practical 
eloquence of an engineer who explained his plans and sections by 
cutting up Dutch cheeses, and elucidated his favourite process of 
puddling by performing the operation on the Committee Room 
table with a lump of clay. The most striking proof of Brindley’s 
innate genius is, that he was not merely a self-educated, but, so 
far as book-learning went, an uneducated man to the last. He 
borrowed from no one. His designs were so bold and original 
that one after another was ridiculed as a castle in the air; but 
all his castles stood, and whether he had a piece of mill- 
work to design, a formidable aqueduct to construct, a line 
of navigation to lay out almost at a glance, or a water-tight 
canal to carry through a shaking moss, his expedients were all 
drawn from his own fertile brain, and seldom failed in securing 
the expected results. His end was as characteristic as his life. 
He got wet in surveying a canal, took to his bed, and almost his 
last words were an emphatic exhortation to some brother engineers 
(baffled by a leaky canal) to puddle and puddle it again and 
again. 
This was in the year 1772, and even then there were not 
wanting men to continue, with scarcely less genius and vastly 
eater opportunities, the work which Brindley had begun. 
meaton had long since left the attorney’s office to devote him- 
self to mechanical science, and his most famous work, the 
Eddystone Lighthouse, had already withstood the storms of a 
dozen winters. Andrew Meikle was, in a humbler way, pursuing 
the same course which Brindley had run in his earlier years; 
and his more famous peril, John Rennie, was beginning 
to play truant from school for the sake of amusing him- 
self in Andrew’s workshop. Telford, too, was just beginnin 
life as a mason’s apprentice. A mere enumeration of a few o 
the greatest of the works constructed by this knot of self-taught 
engineers would seem almost to throw the simpler achievements 
of Brindley into the shade. But in spite of their professional 
greatness, one misses in their biographies the dramatic unity of 
Brindley’s life. The erection of the Eddystone and the Bell 
Rock lighthouses, the cutting of the grand though useless Cale- 
donian Canal, the docking of London and Liverpool, the 
bridging of the Thames, Telford’s Welsh roads and 
Menai Bridge, Rennie’s Breakwater at Plymouth, and more 
than all, the completion of the work of centuries—the re- 
clamation of the Fens—may seem works at least as 
interesting as any which Brindley executed. The same care, 
too, appears to be bestowed on these later biographies 
as upon the life of Brindley; but, principally from the 
less picturesque character of the men themselves, and a little, 
perhaps, from the necessity of compression, which seems to have 
cramped the latter portion of the work, one misses some of the 
freshness and vigour with which Brindley’s portrait is sketched. 
The more one advances in the history of a subject like engineer- 
ing, the more does the interest concentrate itself on the scientific 
side of it. In place of the anecdotes and sketches which sufficed 
to give a general idea of Brindley’s work, minute details are 
wanted to explain, for example, the theory of construction 
adopted in the Eddystone ~~ or the principle of 
drainage followed in the Fens. Each successive life has less of 
the popular and more of the engineering element than its prede- 
cessor; and Mr. Smiles, who has perhaps shown an over 
anxiety to avoid technical details which could not well be 
passed over, has occasionally fallen into the mistake of giving 
mechanical explanations just too long to be altogether A - 
lar, and yet too short to be easily intelligible. The di 
of steering exactly the due course between the purely profes- 
sional and the merely popular treatment must have been so 
t, and is for the most part so successfully overcome, that it 
is almost hypercriticism to dwell on occasional omissions ; but we 
cannot help a that even the popular interest in some of 
the later lives would have been rather increased than diminished 
if the author had allowed himself to dwell more upon strictly 
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scientific details. Possib'y Mr. Smiles may have gauged the taste 
of his readers more accuvately in this respect than we have done ; 
but we think they would have borne a rather more liberal infusion 
of engineering science, and we are quite sure that the hook would 
hhave been the better for the addition. As it stands, however, it 
is'a thoroughly conscientious performance ; and if every engineer 
does not sit as well for his portrait as the fine old miliwright, we 
do not find that Mr. Smiles has been tempted into bestowing 
any the less care upon the execution of the work. 


SPIRITUALISM IN AMERICA.* 


“= so-called Spiritualists are congratulating themselves in 
the pages of their organ, the Spiritual Magazine, on the 
advances recently made by their doctrines. Dr. Gully of Malvern 
has acknowledged himself to have been present at the meeting 
described in a paper in the Cornhill Magazine, “ Stranger than 
Fiction,” which attracted some notice several months ago; 
and he has committed himself in the most distinct manner to 
the correctness of the statements therein made. He pledges 
himself as a personal witness to the fact that Mr. Home, ‘a man 
between ten and eleven stone in weight, floated about a room 
for many minutes,” and that, on the same occasion, an accordion 

layed without hands, and produced strains more exquisite than 

ose of Blagrove in his happiest moments. In short, Dr. 
Gully bears “testimony to the truthfulness of the facts related 
by the writer in the Cornhill Magazine.” The same gentleman 
says that he has no theory on the subject. What he stands up 
for is “ the integrity of his senses during the observation of the 
wonders.” He is convinced “that there could have been no 
contrivance by trick or machinery ;” and he declares his belief, 
or impression, that, on the one hand, as regards the spiritual 
phenomena, they point to the “ discovery of a means of com- 
munication between embodied and disembodied sentient 
beings ;” while, on the other hand, “respecting the purely 
physical phenomena, such as the raising of weights, whether 
of human bodies or tables, it may be that we are on the 
verge of discovering some physical force hitherto undreamed 
of,” and, of course, contradictory to, or inconsistent with, 
the principle of gravitation. Besides this, “ Mr. Hutchinson, 
for many years Chairman of the London Stock Exchange,” has 
given in his adhesion to the new “ philosophy ;” and above all, 
Mr. Benjamin Coleman has published in the Spiritual Magazine, 
and since in a separate volume, his own personal experiences of 
“‘ Spiritualism in America,” which are certainly of a remarkable 
kind and sufficiently positive m character. 

Mr. Coleman's experiences partly fit in with and repeat the 
usual phenomena, and partly exceed them. A guitar is wafted 
round a room, self-poised, and playing of its own most sweet will, 
without the aid of visible hand or touch, the most exquisite 
melody. Bells float on the same elastic air and are jangled not out 
of tune. Fans, agitated by no mortal band, wave refreshing air 
to the hot and feverish brow. Invisible ministrants present imma- 
‘terial cups full of material water to the thirsty lips. Airy sounds 
syllable the names of the living, and spirit mediums write, draw, 
paint, answer mental questions, record secrets, and disclose the in- 
nermost depths of the heart. The spirits of the coffixed dead hold 
secret intercourse with the living, and the bodily eye and touch are 
refreshed with the actual contact of the hand and lip and visible 
form of departed spirits reappearing ina spiritualized body, which 
is reinvested with some of the material attributes. One medium 
reads and transcribes words inscribed on a folded paper through 
a sealed envelope. Another medium answers questions by red 
inscriptions visibly imprinted on his arm. The latest and most 
extraordinary development of spiritual communication we give 
in Mr. Coleman’s own words. ‘Lhe scene is Boston, United 
States 

As soon as we were assembled, Mrs. French became entranced. . . . .  ' 
pe a drawing-room table was placed in the middle of the circle, and not 
within three feet of any of us. A shawl was then tied round the lower part 
of the legs of the table to form a dark chamber. Under this was placed a 
thin board, to make a firm surface, on which to spread the drawing-paper, two 
saucers of water-colours and brushes, a bundle of coloured crayons, some 
drawing-pencils, and a glass of water. A number of fresh sheets of drawing- 
paper were then handed to the medium. . . . Rolling them up in the shape 
of a cube, she commenced breathing through them, exercising an effort which 

five minutes, and which appeared to exhaust her. This singular pro- 

¢ess she explained was to give the necessary moisture to the surface of the 
paper, and supersede the use of wine and acids as at first used by her for 
damping it. She then handed the roll to me, requesting that I would place 
it under the covered part of the table, while she at the same time went on 
her knees and placed her hands under the cover, spread the sheets out flat 
and returned to her seat by my'side. . . . She then requested the gas lights’ 
to be lowered, which was done, though it was still light enough for us to see 
each other, and even the hands of our watches... . The medium cried 
“time,” and presently we heard a rapid scraping and scrubbing on the card 
board, as if many hands were at work with the quickness of steam-power, 
and “time” being again called, the pencils were heard to drop suddenly and 
simultaneously from the hands as it were of the invisible artists. The same 
and arrangements being repeated, four elaborate and beautifully- 
executed pictures of birds and flowers were produced in succession, the 
first being a pencil drawing, and the others in colours; and the time occu- 
pied was, respectively, eight, eleven, twelve, and fifteen seconds. .. . . The 
col drawings were wet when taken up, and they took some minutes 


to dry. 


* Spiritualism in America. By Benjamin Coleman. With Fac-Similes 
of Spirit Drawings and Writing. Reprinted, with additions, from the 
Spiritual Magazine. London: Pitman. 1861. 


Mr. ‘Coleman gives facsimiles of two of these drawin 
common flower-pieces, such as school-girls paint. One of them 
consists of a white rose and other flowers, with a bud rising from 
the centre, holding an open Bible, with a part of John xiv., two 
hundred words in tougth, inscribed on it in very minute letters. 

Besides these serious performances of the spirits, Dr. John 
Gray, a widower, is adduced as having been subjected to the 
following eXperiences in a spiritual séance. After the usual 
table-rappings and table-liftings— 

An illuminated substance, like gauze, rose from the floor behind us... . 
The electrical rattle became very loud and vigorous. The figure of .a female 

ssed round the table, and approaching us, touched me... .. The light 


me still em and the gauze, which had changed in form, was — 
by a naturally-formed female hand; and unfolding, revealed to me, with a 
thrill of indescribable happiness, the upper half of the face of my wife... . 
I asked her to kiss me if she could, and to my great astonishment, an arm was 
laced around my neck, and a real palpable kiss was implanted on my lips. A 
ead was laid upon mine, the hair falling luxuriantly down my face. The 
kiss was frequently repeated, and was audible in every part of the room. 


Nor is this is a solitary case. We are but selecting one from 
about twenty similar incidents. And the spirits indulge in other 
mundane amusements. Mr. Coleman relates an instance of a 
spirit which condescended to revisit the earth in order to play 
a game at cards with an old friend ‘and fellow card-player, 
“with whom the deceased had in his fleshly life played many 
a pleasant game.” 

Of spirit-writing mnumerable instances are produced by Mr. 
Coleman. The manner of this communication is minutely de- 
scribed. Some cards are placed on a book :— 

In a few minutes the cards were taken from the book, and one of them 
appeared near the floor, suspended three or four inches from the carpet .. . . 
and the card was a centre of a circle of spirit light of a foot in diameter. A 
imperfectly shaped hand, holding my small silver pencil, was placed upon the 
eard, and moved quickly across from left to right, as though writing, and 
when finishing a line, it moved quickly backward to commence another. . .. 
It remained more or less visible for nearly an hour .. . One side of the card 
being finished, we saw it reversed, and the other page commenced. . 

In another case, the writing 

was done with an ordinary steel pen, which, with a glass inkstand and the 
card, had been placed on the table in front of us. In the process of writmg 
the pen was frequently heard to strike against the mouth of the inkstand in 
obtaining its supplies. 

Facsimiles of these cards are given by Mr. Coleman; and a 
specimen or two of the matter of spirit-writing are not without 
their value :— 

“Oh, dear Charley,” writes a deceased spirit-wife ‘to her husband, “what 
if weary cares come? what if disappointment shadow over you? Bear them 
all. ... What are the troubles of lite to bear when you have one in Heaven to 
share them with you? Always be happy, dear Charley, for I share both your 
happiness and sorrow ... Love to dear patient littlk C——. Good might, 
gat night.” Esteria. 

Dr. Franklin, who is introduced by “ Estella,” writes thus :— 

My Son . . . Your truth and sincerity are bright gems in om! nature. 
This is why I take pleasure in communicating with you, and this is why I 
have chosen you to work through. My son, good night. 

Beys. FRANKLIN. 

Written communications are not tinctured by the reflection of another 
mind. We come to you without a shadow. This is why we are so happy to 
write our messages Bens. FRANKLIN. 

William Humboldt’s spirit, as becomes a philosopher, delivers 
himself of some very esoteric truths. He, i.e. his spirit, discourses 
we are bound to say somewhat cloudily, as though beer and to- 
bacco as well as Teutoaic philosophy were not strangers to the 
spirit-world :— 

We are in the spirit-world, and on the earth, in the relation to God and 
to each other which constantly provokes our inquiry. We are seg 
The human spirit is @ power in the universe of material creation, and 
awakens, by its intelligence, to know of the laws ofnature: and youmay besure 
that the natural man becomes cognisant of no law in which it is not itself a 
power. We are en rapport with all the visible universe. When spirit is not 
in active association with matter, it ignores all connexion with its —_ 
and progression. The old idea, long ago conceived as ‘the logos, is a tru 
But as the idea among the Church Fathers was supposed to be culminated in 
Christ Jesus, so is now the spirit of man constantly active on the world of 
matter to develope the latent forces in the atomic relation of the particles, 
and the peculiar forms of combination. 


Such are the revelations which we are to expect, it seems, from 
the spirit world. Well, suppose we accept them—in what respect 
is any human being the wiser? We quite agree with the 
Spiritualist writers that there are two general aspects of the 
me matter, which are each of them very important—first, as to 
the reality of the facts, and next, as to their value. Mr. Coleman 
says that he is not to ignore the evidence of his senses; and 
he pledges that evidence as to the reality of the facts. But 
the question of credibility is by no means ‘settled when 
we admit the good faith of the witnesses. It is an old 
fallacy, in estimating the value of evidence, to believe that 
all is over when fraud, imposture, or the intention to mis- 
lead is absent. After all, the value of evidence depends on 
the character and nature of the subject-matter deposed to. 
It may be urged, indeed, that not even all the criteria of evi- 
dence are satisfied by these narratives. For example, it is one 
of the tests of an historical fact that it was not contradicted on 
its first announcement. But Mr. Coleman’s facts are denied. 
This alone is fatal. But more than this must be said. Mr. 
Coleman may be a trustworthy person, and above all sus- 
picion as to his good faith; but if Mr. Coleman and Dr. Gray 
and twenty attesting witnesses were to go before the magistrates 
at Bow-streect and solemnly depose that, on Monday morning 
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last, they saw the lion on Northumberland House walk down and 
take a bath in the Trafalgar-square fountains, what would their 
testimony be worth? There are, therefore, certain alleged facts in 
favour of which all the evidence, however supported’ by the good 
faith and respectability of the witnesses, is not worth a rush. 
The facts quoted from Mr. Coleman’s narrative are of this nature ; 
and there is an end of the matter. 

“Next, as to the value of the alleged facts. Weare told that the 
fantastic feats of these tricksy spirits are designed to convince 
a sceptical generation of the existence of a spiritual world, and to 
counteract the material tendencies of modern thought by strong 
cogent proofs of the reality of spiritual life, and of better things 
to come, and of a higher range of existence after the grave. Will 
this be the result? Accepting Mr. Coleman’s facts and the reve- 
lations made to himself and his friends in America by the intelli- 
gent and communicative spirits, what does it all come to? Why, 
this—and it is certainly a melancholy conclusion—that if this is 
the spirit world, and if this is spiritual intelligence, and if all that 
spirits can do is to whisk about in dark rooms, and pinch people's 
legs under the table, and play “ Home, sweet home,” on the 
accordion, and kiss folks in the dark, and paint baby pictures, and 
write such sentimental namby pamby as Mr. Coleman copies 
out from their dictation, it is much better to be a respectable pig 
and accept annihilation, than to be cursed with such an immor- 
tality as this. Mr. Coleman may think that the cause of religion 
and morality will be advanced if spiritualism is proved to be true. 
Such is also the language of the Spiritual Magazine. We do not 
for a moment accept even the hypothesis of its truth, and, for the 
reason we have stated, any inquiry whatever into the facts is 
entirely superfluous; but we can assure the sincere and re- 
spectable advocates of spirituali-m, and we believe that there 
are many such, that the consequences of its truth would be the 
very opposite to those which they anticipate. 


VARNHAGEN VON ENSE’S DIARY.* 


HIS is certainly the most startling and stirring book that 
has been published in Germany for many years. Humboldt’s 
correspondence with Varnhagen may have shocked many readers, 
not ouly in Germany, but wherever Humboldt’s name was known ; 
and that is tantamount to the whole civilized, and a good portion 
of the uncivilized, world. Yet, compared with the volumes now 
before us, that correspondence resembles the dwarf that was to 
usher in the giant. There was something essentially petty and 
paltry in those letters. Every page was full of vanity, flattery, 
spite, small talk and small thought on smal] matters of all kinds, 
quite unworthy of the great genius of Humboldt. The letters 
ought never to have been published. ‘hey destroyed the 
dignified appearance which Humboldt had preserved through 
life, both in. his social and in his literary relations. They did no 
‘ood to anybody, not even to the fair editor, Fraulein Ludmilla 
yaar though they may have put a few thousand pounds into 
her pocket. Those who knew Humboldt best were fully aware of 
the frivolous side of his character—of his playfulness, of his sha 
tongue, of his weakness in professing to despise courts an 
courtiers, whilst expecting to be treated by kings and emperors 
as their equal, if not their superior. But Humboldt had the 
good sense to hide all these weak points from the world at large, 
and it was the mistake of a lackey to exhibit his master en negligé, 
to the staring eyes of Europe. There was just here and there 
a flash of lightning in that correspondence to show that the 
same voice which we heard grumbling and growling was the voice 
of one who could thunder if he pleased. But there was little to 
redeem the whole book, which for many reasons was offensive in 
the extreme, and broke through some of the most sacred. rules 
of good breeding and good faith. In spite of all the brave words 
of Fraulein Ludmilla Assing, to publish the letters of living 
persons without asking their leave is something worse than an 
outrage on common propriety. This she has done in several in- 
stances. Whether all the scraps of a man so lately departed 
from us as Humboldt should have been published is simply a 
question of good taste, which it would be useless to argue 
with Fraulein Ludmilla Assing. , 

It is with very different feelings that we put down the two 
first volumes of Varnhagen’s Diary. At Berlin, no doubt, some 
people will cry shame at this book, even more than at Humboldt’s 
correspondence with Varnhagen. Others will rub their hands and 
chuckle with delight at the fearful exhibition of the state of 
things in Prussia. We share neither of these feelings. We look 
upon the book as a most valuable contribution to the history of 
Prussian politics during a very critical period. It throws an 
unexpected and glaring light on things which were meant to be 
kept in profound darkness, never to be revealed to the profane 

of the historian. It is a voice which was stifled during the 
writer’s lifetime, and which now reaches our ears with greater 
solemnity from the other side of the grave. All considerations 
whether such a took should have been published or not vanish 
before the high and noble object which the writer had in view. 
He wrote to tell the coming generation of Prussia’s greatness, 
in which he had shared in his youth, and of Prussia’s degrada- 
tion, which he witnessed during the Thirty Years’ Peace, from 
1818 to 1848. His Diary begins in 1835, under Frederick 
William II1., and it will probably reach to the last days of the 


* Tagebiicher, von K. A, Varnhagen von Ense. Leipzig. 1861. 


writer’s life. The two volumes now published comprise the last 
four years of the reign of Frederick William IIt., ~ the first five 
years of the reign of Frederick William IV. Though there are 

entries which can be of no interest except to those who 
know all the ministers, and chamberlains, and dames de la cour 
of the Court of Berlin some twenty years ago, yet, as a sketch 
of public life in Prussia, the Diary is invaluable. Whatever may 
be said by his enemies, Varnhagen was evidently a true patriot, 
full of enthusiasm for Prussia, more, even, than for Germany at 


large. He had means of information such as were possessed by 


few historians. He had himself fought in the war of inde- 
—— and been wounded at Wagram. He then travelled 
or some time, and visited the Court of Napoleon, in 1810. In 
1812 he left the Austrian service, served for a short time in 
Prussia, and then joined the Russian army. He was at Paris 
in 1813, as the aide-de-camp of General Tettenborn. He then 
returned to his diplomatic career in Prussia, went to the Congress 
of Vienna with Prince Hardenberg, remained with the Prince 
on the breaking out of the war, and was again at Paris in 
1815. When was restored, Varnhagen von Ense was 
raised to the rank of Prussian Envoy to the Court of Wurtemberg, 
but was placed on the retired list as early as 1819, and never em- 
o again. He lived with his wife, the famous Rahel, at 

rlin, and their house formed a brilliant centre of society duri 
the most brilliant period of the history of Prussia. That period, 
however, was of short duration. All the truly liberal and 
patriotic statesmen retired one after the other from the scene 
of public life. Varnhagen devoted himself to the study of 
history ; and’ he has well earned by his excellent biographies 
the name of the German Plutarch. He was a man of refined 
taste, of finished manners, full of information, and with a rare 
talent for conversation. We learn from his Diary how he 
continued to read the Greek and Roman classics to the end 
of his life ; yet | of his remarks on this subject are ve 
happy and original. He spoke French fluently, ‘Englis 
and Russian decently, and he was particularly proud of the 
correctness and elegance of his German. He was on intimate 
terms with all the great men of whom Germany could then be 

oud—statesmen, generals, hilosophers, scholars, and artists. 
were charmed with his visits. Of all this there is a good 
deal in his Diary ; and we must say to his credit that Varnhagen 
seems always to have preserved the most dignified independence 
in his personal relations with the great and small, the crowned 
and uncrowned heads of Germany. His interview with the 
Grandduchess Helene of Russia is most charmingly described by 
the old courtier. 

The perusal of his two volumes produces a feeling of sadness 
and of indignation. The miserable policy of the Court of Prussia, 
the opportunities that were wasted, the promises that were broken, 
the insolence with which a brave, intelligent, and loyal people, 
like the Prussians of 1818, were treated by the Court and the 
Camarilla—all this sounds perfectly incredible to English ears. 
All who showed a spark of independence were removed from the 
public service; those who remained were needy men who had 
to choose between starvation and dishonour, and preferred the 
latter. Frederick William III. was a man of no will—Frederick 
William IV. a man of no character. In fact, it is perfectly clear* 
from occasional remarks jotted down by Varnhagen long before 
the fatal illness of the late King was suspected, that Frederick 
William IV. was from the beginning of his reign suffering from a 
disease of the brain. This is the most charitable explanation of 
his public career, and we wonder that the writer of the Diary 
should not have perceived this sooner. Varnhagen, like every- 
body else, expeeted great things from the late King. He knew 
his good qualities, and they were many; and throughout his 
Diary he seldom blames the King, though le loathes his Ministers. 
And yet, when he asks himself what could be done to retrieve 
the mischief—to save Prussia from the di into which 
she had fallen, and to prevent a revolution like that of '48—it 
is painful to witness the utter helplessness of the Prussian 
patriot. Overtures seem to have been made to him at 
several times to enter the Prussian service. Metternich was 
his friend, and would have given much to secure Varn- 
hagen’s pen. Varnhagen saw the disease, but he knew 
of no cure; and all he could do as an honest man was to 
keep aloof fromthe charlatans whothought of themselves only, and 
cared nothing for the patient whom they had got into their 
grasping hands. Varnhagen believed in Metternich when most 

erman patriots had long given him up. Varnhagen disliked 
constitutional innovations when the King himself had begun to 
dabble in constitutions. There are remnants of his aristocratic 
——. qualms of diplomatic etiquette scattered through the 

ary, even at a time when he tad bee made up his mind that 
nothing but a radical reform, nothing short of a revolution, could 
save Prussia. It was fortunate for Varnhagen that he kept 
aloof from public affairs. He would have failed as a statesman, 
and he would have lost, like many others, the fair name which he 
has left untarnished to posterity. 

The Diary, though fovaluable as the memoir of an honest 
observer, and as the voice of one who speaks in the name of 
thousands, is nevertheless to be used with great caution where 
we have to form an estimate of the character of those whom 
Varnhagen considers the accomplices in the dishonour of Prussia. 
One of the most glaring instances of his recklessness in judging 
men of whom he knew absolutely nothing, is Bunsen. He hates 
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him from the beginning as an intruder. He is not a Prussian 
by birth, he says, what business has he at our Court? How 
small, how unworthy of Varnhagen! He perceives clearl 
enough that the rumours which reach him about Bunsen all 
come, without exception, from the needy and greedy noblemen 
who were furious that this Dr. Bunsen should have been put over 
their heads. He remarks himself that those who call him a dog 
would lick his feet like curs as soon as he was in power. Yet he 
believes, or at least repeats, what he hears, and tries to blast, by 
the most infamous calumnies, the public and private character 
of a man whom he would have loved if he had known him. He 
hates him as a pietist, and when he is told that Bunsen, 
though a man of true Christian piety, had proved himself in 
England an extreme advocate of religious liberty, he calls him a 
double hypocrite, without knowing anything of the man, without 
bringing a single proof for his calumnious assertions. This is 
simply absurd. Varnhagen is equally unjust in his estimate of 
Radowitz, and it is extraordinary that a man with his knowledge 
of human nature should have been unable to assign any but the 
most grovelling motives to those from whom he differed, and 
whom he believed responsible for the misfortunes of Prussia. 
How would Varnhagen have judged of Humboldt, the courtier, 
the protegé of Frederick William III., the friend of Frederick 
William IV., unless by accident he had known the man and 
allowed for his endeavours to do as much good as he could under 
a system that he could not alter. 

The book is full of curious anecdotes, not only about Prussian, 
but about European politics. What will M. Guizot say when he 
hears that his master, Louis Philippe, wrote to Metternich not to 
be afraid of France; that he would take care to make her harm- 
less ; and that in the year 1840! Varnhagen quotes the following 
from an autograph letter of Louis Philippe to Metternich :— 
‘* Laissez-moi faire! J’arrangerai les choses de sorte que les 
Frangais ne pourront penser pendant trente ans A faire sérieuse- 
ment la guerre.” And he adds, “after Metternich had received 
this note, he assumed very bold language in public.” 

In page 205, Varnhagen tells us that Austria spent four 
million florins for Don Carlos. There is a bon-mot of his about 
the late King of Hanover. He met him at a watering-place soon 
after the King’s accession to the throne. The question was asked 
at the table d’héte whether the King was ill; and Varnhagen 
replied loud enough to be heard by the whole party : “ Il a une 
mauvaise constitution.” 

Varnhagen’s judgments are always striking, but he has the 
misfortune of seeing most things in the most unfavourable light. 
We give as a specimen his estimate of the English character, 
written in 1840 :— 

The present general mode of thinking in England seems still to rest 
conga on the t basis supplied by Bacon and eee. The former is over- 
estimated—the latter is still attacked, but with his own ~~" The 
English mode of thinking is one-sided, rigid, heavy, clumsy. It proceeds 
laboriously from fact to fact; it will not jump or fly, but proceeds step by 
step only—tedious clearness, wretched accuracy ! eir science consists of so 
many sciences, broken up into endless special researches. They are very back- 
wel in intellectual grasp. But they extend their patie | influence, they 
test, dare, and do everything, singly or in company, always in a practical 
manner. A man of genius, however, can make his way among them by 
violence only, gg 3 wildly against all that is traditional; as for instance, 
Byron and Shelley. Intellectual enterprise is still dependent on old, imperfect 
machinery—it is slow, poor, mean. this field we have our steam-engines, 
our railways, and telegraphs, and we use them with power and skill. Of men 
like Fichte, Schleiermacher, Schelling, Hegel, Goethe, Richter, Herder, 
Hamann, Jacobi, nay, of men like F. A. Wolf, Englishmen have no concep- 
tion. In religious thought, Englishmen seem to me extremely limited. Be. 
sides strict orthodoxy and self-willed sectarianism, they have only blank infi- 
delity and blasphemous freethinking. The intermediate field which supports 
the seed of our civilization is entirely wanting in England. 

English manners and customs are good if they have been got over; if an 
Englishman has fought his way through them to real freedom. It is a good 
school, but men ought not to remain schoolboys. French manners and cus- 
toms have the advantage over English that me | contain in themselves some- 
thing of that freedom which must be conquered in spite of the former. True, 
English gentlemen see this, and they are by no means anti-French. 

Johnson is the English Gottsched; they both had their merits, but they 
both did great mischief. We Germans were wise enough to kick our 
Gottsched in time out of our literature: the English retained theirs in high 
honour and respect, to their incalculable disadvantage. 


PROVINCIAL LIBERTIES IN FRANCE* 


it has long been a prevalent impression among foreigners that 
the absence of provincial liberties in France has been the 
chief source of the confusion to which she has been a prey. It 
seems to us obvious enough that to hinge the stability of a 
Government on the loyalty or the disaffection of a single city is 
to simplify enormously the difficulties of revolution. But this 
truth ee only met with a slow and reluctant acceptance from 
the people mo are chiefly interested to learn it. The fact is, 
that centralization has mastered, not only their institutions, but 
their affections. The glories and prerogatives of Paris are too 
dear to every Frenchman to suffer him to acquiesce in a theor 

which demands that they should be surrendered. Most of all 
has this aversion to provincial liberties become apparent amon 

those who range themselves at the two extremes of political 
opinion. Absolutists are fond of centralization because it 
enhances the monarch’s power. Jacobins revere it as a supposed 
inheritance of 1793. Both are naturally drawn to it because it 


* La Province: ce qu'elle est et ce qu'elle doit étvre. Par Elias Regnault. 
Paris: Pagnerre. 1861. 


carries out the views that are dominant, whatever they may be, 
with promptness and effect, and a perfect disregard of the feel- 
ings of a minority. 

At is a hopeful sign, therefore, to find that the opposite doc- 
trines have effected any lodgment within their lines. M. Elias 
Regnault is a stern Republican and an idolator of the Revolu- 
tion. Yet he is clear sighted enough to see that the only pos- 
sible basis for a secure and progressive freedom lies in that v 
local autonomy to which the Revolution was so relentlessly 
hostile. Naturally, he cannot bring himself to believe that there 
is any inherent Sty oe between the two things he loves so 
well. Accordingly, he is at great pains to prove that the Revo- 
lutionary contempt for local liberties was only a transitory ex 
dient, and that the Girondins were not slaughtered for desiring 
to curtail the absolutism of Paris. He labours also to establish, 
in the footsteps of M. de Tocqueville, that the old monarchy 
had already reduced the local authorities to a shadow, and that 
the Revolution inherited from the Government that preceded it 
the machinery by which they were replaced. There is a measure 
of truth in all these views, and especially in the last. Neverthe- 
less, it is equally true that the strange and inconsistent attach- 
ment to centralization which has been shown by the professed 
friends of freedom has powerfully contributed to bring their 
cause to its present desperate condition. 

The better to carry out his object of identifying centralization 
with the Monarchy and not with the Republic, M. Regnault 
sketches at some length the pertinacity with which, throughout 
the whole course of French history, successive kings laboured 
to level the local liberties which impeded their own power. 
Civil war and Roman law were the two great engines. The habits 
of self-government introduced by the Teutonic invasion had 
founded free institutions which were at one time as stable and 
flourishing as our own. The different destinies of the two 
peoples, whose schooling for freedom began with the same fair 
promise, is due of course, in great part, to the more sustained 
ability which, on the whole, distinguished the French Ministers 
and Kings. But so far as any general causes may be credited with 
the collapse of French liberties, the civil wars counted for a good 
deal. While they ruined the cities that were the nurseries of 
freedom, they almost always strengthened, in the end, the mili- 
tary power of the victorious sovereign. He was always enabled 
to forget old concessions and to subjugate all who were strong 
enough to invoke them. The great cities of Southern France, 
—Arles, Marseilles, and Toulouse—were, in the twelfth century, 
independent republics, except in name. In peaceful times, they 
would have set a despotic and centralizing power at defiance. But 
a civil war, under the favourite guise of a religious crusade, 
effectually crippled them. The Albigensian Crusade was nomi- 
nally a Catholic enterprise for the suppression of heresy. But 
its animating power was the anxiety of the feudal monarchy 
and nobility of the North of France to sweep away the 
powerful municipalities whose prosperity fost aspirations 
so inconvenient among their northern neighbours. The in- 
discriminate character of the massacres shows how small an 
element religious zeal furnished to the motives by which the 
Crusade was worked. No Catholic persecutor, however intole- 
rant, would have uttered the words—if modern scepticism will 
allow us to believe that they ever were uttered—C’est & Dieu 
de reconnaitre les siens. The English wars operated in the 
same direction. Before the Hundred Years’ War, the French 
States-General were possessed of the essential guarantee of 
a constitution—the eas of the purse—in a more ample degree 
than the English. It would have been of no small assistance to 
the leaders of the Long Parliament if they could have cited any 
abandonment of the power of taxation by any English King as 
complete and unreserved as that which was tendered by Louis 
Hutin in 1314—a time when the English House of Commons was 
scarcely in existence. The words are well known, but they are 
remarkable enough to bear repetition :— 


The King recognises, both for himself and his successors, that he cannot, 
for the future, levy any money in the Kingdom without the consent of the 
Three Estates, who will themselves both expend it and raise it, in order to 
avoid re extravagance and the malversation ot which there have been recent 
examples. 


Forty years afterwards, the same assurances were renewed by 
Charles V. in still stronger terms. But the miseries of the 
English invasion soon swept from the minds of men all care for 
any securities except securities for peace. After the Maid of 
Orleans had driven back the English, little more was heard of 
the King’s mange | to tax without the concurrence of his sub- 
jects. The City of Paris was deprived of its municipal Government, 
in punishment for its frequent rebellions. These two great ob- 
stacles conquered, there was nothing that could oppose a firm 
resistance to the encroachments of the Royal power. The maxims 
of the Roman law, introduced by Philip the Fair, gave it the 
colour of legality in time of peace. The n predomi- 
nance of military power gave it opportunity in times of confusion. 
By the time that the Revolution arrived to transfer the adminis- 
tration to the hands of a new and more vigorous despotism, 
nothing of the old local liberties was left except the outside husk. 
The Revolution did little more than sweep away the traditions 
and the names. 

M. Regnault is to restore the state of things 
which his friends the Jacobins would have persecuted as Feder- 
alism. But the spirit in which he proposes to do it is curiously 
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characteristic of the doctrinaire habit of thought which has cost 
France so dear. He wishes to have the ancient institutions, but 
he shrinks with revolutionary horror from a return to the ancient 
forms. It is admitted, almost on all hands, that the Departments 
are too small for local self-government, without a needless cost- 
liness of administration. An Englishman would naturally 
suggest, as a remedy, a return to the old Provinces, or at least 
to some of them. There are similarities of race and language, 
and many other traditional ties, which still serve to bind their 
inhabitants closely together. They would work together all the 
more heartily for Se a common local patriotism to animate 
them. But these things are of no value in the eyes of a French 
politician. He sets the claim of the Provinces aside with the 
simple observation that to adopt them “would be a return 
towards the past”—as if that in itself would be a 
reproach. The new areas of self-government must be 
constructed, not upon the basis of an historical connexion, which 
after allis the effect of mere chance, but upon irreproachable 
first principles. He proposes to carve France out into a dozen 
“regions.” Every city which is a “ centre of agricultural, indus- 
trial, or intellectual life” is to be the chief town of a region of a 
sympathetic character. He is prepared for the existence of 
regions in which agricultural, industrial, and intellectual life 
shall interlace each other; but one of them must always pre- 
dominate. He does not stop to give us an instance of aregion in 
which what he calls “intellectual life” predominates over the other 
two. The only precaution he earnestly enforces is, that in 
tracing the frontiers of these regions, great care should be taken 
to avoid boundaries which might recall the memories of the 
ancient provinces. Does he really believe that this sort of 
Laputan manufacture can construct a provincial spirit capable of 
oubing the despotism of Paris? Stable social breakwaters are 
not to be made out of this kind of artificial concrete. 

Whatever amount of “ideological” taint may cling to the 
speculations of M. Regnault, yet an undoubted benefit is con- 
ferred by any author who contributes to refute the superficial 
fallacy that the French have a natural incapacity for self-govern- 
ment. He does good service in ame | the world that not 
only are the races which inhabit France and England in a great 
measure of the same stock, but that, up to a certain point in 
their history, they both bore in their institutions the same germs 
of liberty. Accidental causes have determined that the germ 
should wither in the one case and bear fruit in the other; but 
such accidents constitute no inherent incapacity. It is equally 
a fallacy to say that all experiments to restore freedom in Fi rance 
have up to this time failed. On the contrary, so long as they 
lasted, they succeeded admirably. The fatal mistake was made 
of staking their existence upon the continued loyalty of the fickle 
mob of Paris; and therefore, whenever some passing discontent 
caused this support to fail, the experiment was cut short. But 
nothing has yet happened in France to prove that, if liberty be 
founded, not merely on representative institutions, but upon the 
broader and firmer basis of provincial self-government, it would 
not be as favourable to prosperity and internal peace as it has 
been elsewhere. 


THE UNITY OF MANKIND. 
Second Notice. 


HE contrast between a black and a white race is so marked 
that the first thought of every one would be to assign a dif- 
ferent origin to each. But when we become acquainted with the 
facts of anatomical structure, and the facts of variation which are 
manifested under our own observation, and confirmed by zoolo- 
gical research, the contrast, which before seemed so striking, be- 
comes very slight, in comparison with differences in a known 
species. The skin of the negro and that of an European are 
found on examination to be identical. They are formed of precisely 
the same elements, arranged in precisely the same way, having 
precisely the same properties. What one has, the other has; and 
“sur un individu appartenant & la race blanche on peut trouver 
& diverses régions du corps la peau de l'homme noir et la peau de 
l'homme jaune, avec tous leurs varactéres les plus intimes.” The 
colour of the negro is derived from a layer of pigment-cells inter- 
mediate between the true skin and the epidermis. But this layer 
exists in the white man. It is the same as the layer in the negro, 
except that there is Jess pigment. In the yellow races, and in the 
darker individuals of the white races, there is an increase of pig- 
ment—in the negro race there is a variation in the quantity. 
But in no case is there anything beyond a difference of degree ; 
and these differences range by imperceptible gradations from in- 
tense black to the palest.white. The same may be said of the 
colour of the hair and eyes. But how little even broad contrasts 
of colour imply distinction of species may be seen in animals. 
Look at the feet of our ordinary fowl. Sometimes the skin is 
white, generally grey, but they are also yellow, olive-coloured, 
and black. The whole skin of the Cochin-China is yellow ; and 
the whole skin is black in some races in America and Asia. 

The Negro differs not only in colour, but in bony structure. 
His skull, and his legs, especially his heel, are points on which 
attention falls at once. But magnify these differences enor- 
mously, and they fall short of the differences observed among 
parma of the same species. Nobody doubts that our domestic 
pig is only a race, and belongs to the same species as the wild 
Pig. Place the two skulls side by side, and a far wider difference 
will be noted than between the skull of a negro and that of an 


European. But place the skulls of various races of dogs toge- 
ther, and the enormous difference between the payed and 
the pug, the spaniel and the pointer, the mastiff and the terrier, 
will show at once how little value is to be attached to such indi- 
cations. Measurements of the size in different races of dogs 
show that some races are four times as large as others. Now, 
the extreme variation among human races is between one and 
three-tenths—that is to say, the variation is three or four 
times less among them than among animals. As to the greater 
length of the fore-arm and heel in the negro, what is that to the 
difference in length between the legs of a greyhound and a turn- 
spit, or between the legs of any oolleny sheep and the Ancona 
sheep? Again, there are variations in the number of vertebra 
among animals which have no parallel among men. The pig will 
sometimes have from thirteen to fifteen dorsal, and from four to 
six lumbar vertebre ; whereas when a man, on rare occasions, has 
had one vertebra more or less than the normal allowance, it has 
been cited as a curiosity. A 

Take what portion of the structure you will, the extremes of 
variation in the human races are equalled or surpassed among 
races of animals notoriously of the same species. It is clear, 
therefore, that the argument in favour of a plurality of human 
species drawn from the many striking differences presented by 
different nations has no force whatever. Zoologists who have 
seen the various races of domestic animals spring up under their 
€ es—who know what marvellous variations in form, colour, 
size, and instinct are produced in horses, dogs, pigeons, and sheep 
—find no difficulty in believing that the much smaller variations 
observable among men are due also to the variability of the 
species. There may be other and stronger arguments, but this at 
least has no force. 

M. Quatrefages examines at some length how races are formed. 
We cannot afford space for his exposition, but content ourselves 
with the conclusion, namely that the animal organism is con- 
stantly under the direction of two tendencies—one, that of 
inheritance, by which the specific t is preserved ; the other 
that of external influence, by which the type is constantly subject 
to variations; and when these variations in their turn become 
transmitted, a new race is produced. His remarks on both 
points are worth attention. One curious fact respecting the 
agency of the external medium we may detach. The salmon 
trout is only a variety of the ordinary trout, and its salmonage is 
dependent upon some condition of the stream in which it is born 
and bred. M. Valenciennes discovered that certain streams will 
even give this salmonage to the . Thee of the salmon 
trout are yellow; and M. Coste found that if these eggs were 
reared in water unsuitable to the production of salmonage, they 
gradually became paler, and the young trout developed from 
them lost all trace of the salmon. 

The variations which take place in every part of the human 
frame need scarcely be insisted on. When they are striking, th 
are called deformities. But these deformities, if transmit 
would constitute new races. In man, however, such transmis- 
sions are usually guarded against. In animals they are often 
carefully fostered, if the variation be one which My want any in- 
terest. We rear breeds of “shorthorns,” and of Ancona sheep, 
or of turnspits and pointers, because we have an interest in pre- 
serving the peculiarity in each. But marriages are not made on 
this principle. 

In 1717 there was born an English child, named Edward 
Lambert, of perfectly normal and healthy parents. At nine 
weeks old this child began to show a peculiarity of skin, which - 
grew browner and browner, till at the age of fourteen he was 
thought worthy of being brought before the Royal Society for 
examination. wis face, palm of the hands, and sole of the feet 
were those of ordin nglish zouttes but all the rest of his 
body was covered with a brown skin, an inch thick, irregularly 
split, and on the loins presenting somewhat the aspect of a 
hedgehog. Every year this species of carapace was shed, as that 
of a lobster is moulted The skin rea peared, seemingly gy 
but gradually thickened and assumed its hedgehog aspect. At 
the age of fifty, Lambert was examined by a medical man who 
described him as very lively, and very healthy. Lambert mar- 
ried, and had six children. Every one of these children inherited 
this strange variation. At about the same period of nine weeks 
their skins began to thicken and acquire the hedgehog aspect. 
Five died ; the survivor married, and had six daughters and two 
sons. Of the daughters no information has been preserved ; 
probably they did not inherit the peculiarity, or not in an 
marked degree ; but the two sons were examined in 1802, an 
were found to have inherited it. Unfortunately, since then no 
record has been kept; and it is unknown whether any traces 
still remain of this inherited carapace. Every one knows cases 
of six fingers or six toes running through families for several 
generations; and no physiologist doubts that such peculiarities 
might easily be perpetuated by marriage. But among human 
beings such ties are not een because marriages 
do not occur in the same family. If, however, a shipwreck, or 
any such accident, were to w such a family on a desert 
island, or in a spot where it would be shut off from all commu- 
nication with other human beings, a new race would inevitably 
be formed by the simple laws of inheritance. : 

We cannot follow M. Quatrefages in his survey of the various 
indications of the formation of races by the action of the inheri- 
tance and the influence of external agencies, but must pass on 
to the capital question of hybridity, on which the whole dis- 
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cussion rests. Ff, as we have seen, the mere fact of wide ex- 
ternal differences cannot prove difference of species—and if, also, 
species ane established by two orders of facts, namely, facts of 
resemblance and facts of filiation—it is clear that having disposed 
of the fizst, the whole question now turns on the second. The 
various types may have originated in successive variations of one 
Their observed differences are no proofs of different 
origin, if it can be shown that these various types are mutually 
fertile. Among animals, no matter how great the external 
differences, are said to the same which 
are capable pm together and perpetuating the race. 
Those Pech may accidentally breed together, but produce 
sterile offspring, are said to belong to different species. 
M. Quatrefages enters at great Jength on this question, 
discussing the various forms of hybridity and cross _breed- 
ing in plants and animals; and his conclusion, which is 
that of the majority of naturalists, may be summed up in 
one example. The horse and the ass are of different species. 
the unfertile mule, which is a Hybrid. 
lemish and the Arab horse are of one species. ‘They produce a 
horse as fertile as themselves—a cross. We must refer to his 
pages for the numerous proofs adduced of his position that ad/ 
the known types of men are mutually fertile, and that their off- 
spring are also fertile. This is a point of supreme importance. 
i is stoutly denied by the polygenists, and is only to be settled 
by a wide and impartial survey of the facts. Our limits do not 
permit even an abridgment of such a survey; and we must, 
therefore, be content with a reference to M. Quatrefages’s chap- 
ters. It is true that those who advocate the doctrine of plurality 
will have much to say in answer both to what is asserted re- 
specting Hybridity and what is asserted respecting the fertility 
of the various races. Were it not so, there would no longer be 
ary possible dispute on this subject; and as many eminent men, 
after a careful examination, steadily uphold the doctrine of plu- 
rality, we may be sure that the question is one of extreme difli- 
culty. M. Quatrefagea commits the very great error of over- 
looking this. He is so firmly convinced of the truth of his own 
view that he cannot see the force of his adversaries’. This is the 
chief drawback in his excellent work. We have, however, pre- 
sented the reager with a general survey of what M. Quatrefages 
has advanced, and may leave the question to be discussed by 
those who are qualified to discuss it—merely adding that, not 
only for the general reader, but for scientific inquirers, M. 
ae a has produced a very interesting and a very instructive 
ittle book. 


CAUSERIES DE QUINZAINE* 
hea days are over when clever contributions to periodicals 
and newspapers were lost in the usual oblivion of writings 
professedly written for the hour and seeking no u!terior distinc- 
tion. In the present universal rage for republication, there are 
all kinds of odds and ends, scraps and rubbish, fished up as it 
were by the literary chiffonnier, and inflicted on the public in a 
new form. It is true that no one need read them a second time 
if he does not like, and it is better that many worthless frag- 
ments should be preserved than that one good thing should be 
lost. The idea of permanency being possibly attained may also 
have a good effect in making authors more careful and accurate. 
Perhaps, therefore, it might be unwise to wish the present fashion 
to subside. It would have been a loss, for instance, if M. Emile 
Deschanel had not collected and reissued his fortnightly contri- 
butions to the Journal des Déhats. Causcries de Quinzaine is 
the unpretending title of papers which are very unequal in 
interest, although the poverty of the material is often concealed 
by an agreeable style. To review such a miscellaneous collection 
of papers is about as easy as to respond to a request for an 
opinion on things in general. M. Deschanel glides with facility 
over a wide range of topics, and it would be rather ungracious, 
though not difficult, to scrutinize the manufacture of what only 
pretends to be written talk. Instead of complaining that our 
author has neither the talent nor the brilliancy of some of his 
contemporaries who have written their Causeries, we propose to 
select samples from those pages which are devoted to the most 
unhackneyed subjects, and which give the best idea of the book. 
M. Deschanel devotes one of his Causeries to, the works of 
Madame Dora d'Istria, the nom de plume of the Princess 
Koltzoff-Massalsky. This lady, he tells us, is daughter of 
the late Michel Ghika, and niece of the Prince Alexander 
Ghika, Ex-Hospodar of Wallachia. Mademoiselle Helen 
Ghika, as we are told, received a brilliant education from the 
celebrated George Pappadopoulos, one of the Professors of the 
University of Athens. Early familiarity with ancient literature 
and with most of the modern languages of Europe, and extensive 
travel, combined to develope a precocious intellect. That the 
young lady possessed ambition and industry is proved by her 
translating the I/iad into German at fifteen, and writing several 
plays. Equally gifted with beauty and talent, this Eastern Madame 
de Stiel married into one of the most ancient noble Russian 
families. Court life at St. Petersburg was little suited to the 
liberal-minded Princess, and in 1855, for the nomina! benefit 
of her health, she sought the more congenial atmosphere of 
Switzerland. There she performed the feat of ascending the 
Mench, and planted the Roumain colours on its hitherto 
inaccessible summit. The fruit of this exploit was her 
* Causeries. de Quinzaine. Par Emile Deschanel. Paris: Lévy. London: 
Jeffs. 1861, 


second publication, dedicated to her countrymen, and called 
German Switzerland. The Ascent of the Manch—in which we 
are told she Ee ses the Swiss as an example to her own natioa 
—is a remarkable book, the chief blot on whichis its religious in- 
tolerance, or rather the exaltation of the Greek Church above alt 
others, which is the more singular as Madame Dora d’ Istria is con- 
spicuous for love of liberty and a just horror of political despotism 
and absolutism. “On trouve dans ce livre de brillantes descrip- 
tions et de poétiques légendes mélées 4 de solides considérations 
historiques et philosophiques; une chaleureuse raison, une 
éloquence des choses et non des mots; gd et la, pour as- 
saisonnement, une wre railleuse de forme, mais sérieuse 
encore au fond.” Madame d'Istria’s most original works are 
Monastic Life in the Eastern Church and Women in the 
East, the latter being published last year. M. Emile Des- 
chanel tells us that the former work is the fruit of very 
extensive acquaintance with the interior of Russian convents, 
as well as personal observation of the working of conventual life 


The*| in Wallachia, Moldavia, Greece, Armenia, Palestine, and Egypt, 


which she describes without reserve as a stagnant mode of 
existence, contrary tohuman nature. She characterizes monastic 
establishments as generally not the abode of religious contem- 
plation, but the retreat of ignorance, idleness, avarice, and vice. 

The aim of Madame Dora d’Istria’s last book is to make the 
female portion of Eastern Europe better known. There is 
truth in the following assertion :— 

Aujoura’hui l’Occident ne se rappelle pas tout ce que l’Orient a fait pow 

lui; 11 oublie volontiers et les souvenirs des temps anciens et les merveilles 
de la Renaissance. Il existe méme une école qui s’acharne systématiquement 
4 dénigrer les Orientaux, leurs institutions religieuses, leurs traditions, leurs. 
idées et leurs lois. Les femmes n’ont pas été épargneés. J’essaye de répondre- 
dans cet ouvrage & leurs détracteurs, aprés avoir tenté ailleurs de défendre les 
libertés de notre Eglise. Je réfuterai un jour d'autres accusutions, Je sais 
ce qui nous manque, et je n’ai jamais dissimulé nos erreurs et nos fautes, pas 
plus dans ce volume que dans mes autres écrits. Mais la justice n’exige-t- 
elle pas qu’aprés avoir parlé de nos défauts, on dise quelque chose de nos. 
qualités et des service que nous avons rendus ? 
Should we be, she continues, considered impartial historians, 
if we were content to say that the French are superficial, the 
English stiff, and the Germans heavy ? That, however, Madame 
d’Istria complains, is the method applied to her country women. 
Her knowledge of various nations renders her eminently qualified 
for the interesting task so enthusiastically undertaken, and so 
ably, if not artistically, executed. 

Z one of his Causeries, M. Emile Deschanel has had the grace 
to uphold what he calls “les arts en plein vent’—which some 
people deplore as vulgarizing art. ‘ For my own part,” he says, 
‘I dare to avow that I like to see, under whatever form it may 
be, or in whatever degree, the habits of intellectual pleasures 
spreading more and more. Popular music—street music, cafés 
chantants, do not gratify a cultivated ear; the execution is 
necessarily imperfect, the audience not the least fastidious.’” 
“Eh! c'est 1A le mal dites-vous.— Non, ec’est un bien, qui 
conduit % un mieux.” These rude forms of art, he continues, 
awaken the ideal—these airs and songs, such as they are, in 
germs imperceptibly strewn by every wind of heaven, may per- 
chance fall elsewhere than ona stone, and some day bear fruit. 
“Ces concerts sont du moins un passe-temps honnéte, cela vaut 
mieux que l’alcool tout pur.” Cheap plaster casts, libels though 
they be on their origin and monstrosities to educated eyes, add a 
charm to some poor workman’s home. It is well, thinks M. 
Deschanel, that the artisan should have before him some sta- 
tuette, some object, whose sole use should be to awaken some 
perception of beauty and grace.—‘‘ Cela lui fera désirer un jour 
d’avoir Ja Vénus de Milo ou la Diane de Gabies.” Without 
feeling equally sanguine of the effects on our less artistic lower 
classes, we may hope that what the writer calls “the arts out of 
| mapa may be ‘‘de pauvres allumettes qui peuvent allumer le 

eu sacré.” 

More than one “ Causerie de Quinzaine” is given to animals, 
which Michelet has called ‘‘nos fréres inférieurs,” and which 
M. Deschanel considers historically, but chiefly with a view 
to their utility and acclimatization. Touching zoological gardens, 
it is remarked that their object is to give experience in natural 
history, and to acclimatize such animals and birds as are thought 
most desirable for our use. These remarks are apropos of the 
new Zoological Gardens in the Bois de Boulogne, established 
by a society whose principal aim is utility. For those who have 
wae sicitad the gardens it may be interesting to quote the fol- 
owing :— 

~ belle étendue, ne contenant pas moins de 20 hectares, depuis la 
porte des Sablons jusqu’’ la mare de Madrid, prés la porte de Neuilly, il est 
traversé par une jolie riviére, oi les animaux aquatiques prennent leurs ébats 
et sur laquelle on a jeté des ponts d’un effect pittoresque. Soixante pares se 

agent le terrain, et chacun d’eux se rattache, en étoile, ’ une des quinze 
élégantes fabriques,—cabanes, pavillons, kiosques,—qui servent d’abri et de 
demeure aux animaux. Les constructions sérieuses et solides se mélent aux 
constructions légéres et gracieuses. if 

Le pavillon rustique des antilopes est charmant comme les hétes qui 
Yhabitent. Le logement des hémiones, des zébres et des yaks est bien en- 
tendu. Le mouflon a des rochers pour grimper et ne s’en fait pas faute. 
La volitre est magnifique: elle a 63 métres de longueur sur 5 de hauteur. La 
poulerie est d’architecture originale, quoiqu’un peu lourde et sentant son 
fayptien ou son étrusque; elle a ceci de particulier, qu’elle est faite de 

ton moulé et ne forme qu'un seul bloc de pierre artificielle d’une 
centaine de metres en hémicycle. Les bordures des avenues et des 
procédé, magnanerie est H on 0 r rer les 
soie du mirier, de l’ailante, du chéne ai ‘ide. on Vo» 
mettra les poissons et les mollusques, é pour le moins celui de Regent’s 
Park ; i] est méme disposé d’une re plus originale quant au jeu dele 
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‘Yumi@re qui ne parvient au spectateur qu’a travers l’eau, ot l’on observe ainsi 
bien plus aisément tous les hotes mystérieux du liquide empire, leurs jeux, 
leurs meeurs, leurs amours. 

Une bergeric, une vacherie, une porcheric, et un chenil compléteront l'en- 
semble des constructions du Jardin zoologique, appelé a servir de lieu d’expo- 
sition pour les plus beaux produits des animaux de toute race et de tout pays. 

Griice i ce bel établissement, Paris n’aura plus rien & envier, sous ce rap- 
port, ni & la Belgique, ni & la Hollande, ni 4 |’Angleterre. 

Naturalists cannot fail to regret those animals of the Old 
and New Worlds which are rapidly becoming exterminated. It 
is not possible that it should be otherwise. As civilization ad- 
vances, it destroys the conditions of animal life, especially of that 
of the larger species, which, besides being less prolific, require 
more abundant pasturage or prey, and larger tracts over which 
to roam. The great carnivorous and herbivorous tribes, from 
numerous causes, disappear ; but why, says the naturalist, should 
not many wild animals be adopted by man? Our domesticated 
animals have multiplied and diversified, whilst their wild brethren 
are disappearing. As was said by the late M. Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire, only one half of the globe has been explored. There is 
much, therefore, to be done in the way of extending our com- 
mand over the animal creation; and it appears that there is 
great zeal. skill, and activity displayed by the new Zoological 
Society in Paris, whose design has been explained in three terms— 
“‘ Conserver ce que nous possédons, /'utiliser selon le mode le 
plus profitable, et y ajouter, s'il est possible.” There is nothing 
More curious or contradictory than the prejudices of various 
nations against the flesh of different animals. We wonder 
whether the arguments of the late learned President of the 
Society will eventually persuade his countrymen to eat horse 
and ass-flesh knowingly. However vigorously he asserts their 
‘excellence, there is an obstinate prejudice to surmount, though, as 
he says, when sold, as horse-flesh is, under a different name, at 
the restaurants, no one complains, or discovers the fraud. 
The prejudice against horse-flesh is disappearing in_ Germany. 
Within the last three years, 1t has been sold at Vienna, and 
4725 horses have been consumed. Most of the large German 
towns and Copenhagen have their boucheries de cheval, which 
are now being established in Belgium and Switzerland. ‘Le 
Yak, sorte de beuf & poil de chévre et A queue de cheval, est 
depuis six ans parfatement acclimaté en France. Il sera plus 
utile qu’aucun antre animal domestique. puisqu’il donnera aux 
populations montagnardes, jusqu’A présent les plus pauvres de 
toutes, sa force, sa toison, son lait et sa chair.” M. Deschanel 
gives the history of the introduction of those valuable animals, 
the Lama and the Alpaca, which Buffon, in 1765, pointed out as 
a splendid acquisition for the Alps and Pyrenees—* productive 
of more real wealth than ali the metal of the New World.” 
Various attempts were made from that time to acclimatize these 
animals in Spain. The Empress Josephine wished to introduce 
the Lama, Alpaca, and Vicunia into France from the Cordilleras, 
and procured a large flock, which was kept, owing to the war, for 
six years waiting at Buenos Ayres to be embarked. A few 
sutvived to reach Cadiz, but, owing to the state of the country, 
there was no chance of their receiving any care. The Duke of 
‘Orleans was not more successful, and until now there seemed 
little probability of the attainment of so desirable an object. 
At length, however, perseverance has been rewarded. and a fine 

ock of these coveted animals ornaments the gardens in the 
Bois de Boulogne. Still greater suecess has crowned similar 
attempts in Australia, where no doubt the climate is more con- 
genial. Other anima's and birds are pointed out es worthy 
of being acclimatized in Europe. The Elan and the Cassowary 
offer every advantage, and have been successfully introduced in 
England. M. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire’s book, ‘‘ Acclimatation et 
Domestication des Animaux utiles,” has furnished M. Deschanel 
with details for several interesting and instructive contributions 
to the Débats, and will probably induce those curious in such 
matters to refer to the work itself with the attention which is 
its due. 

One chapter, “‘ Histoires des Limites des Paris,” is worthy of 


being read, as a sort of résumé of M. Théophile Lavallée’s | 


Histoire de Paris, from the time when its existence was first 
made known in Casar’s Commentaries as Lutece, the fortress 
of the Parisians, built on an island, to the present day, when 
Versailles and St. Germain are already in Paris. “Ov s'arré- 
tera le développement accéléré de cette ville déja énorme? Nous 
avons vu ce qu'elle était il y a deux mille ans: une bourgade de 
bateliers sur un ilot fangeux. Et maintenant demandons-nous: 
Que sera-t-elle dans deux mille ans encore?” M. Deschanel, 
after pointing the warning finger to the page of history which 

ecords the fate of all the great cities of the earth, adds, “Un 
temps viendra ou les touristes de quelque autre ville loimtaine 
devenue & son tour la métropole du monde, visiteront les champs 
ou fut Paris.” Not only is the history of Paris interesting in an 
antiquarian point of view, but Paris is the theatre on which has 
been enacted the drama of French history. No city was ever 
more completely the capital, the heart, and the pride of agreat 
country. 

Taken separately, the Causeries de Quinzaine have the usual 
merits of French feuilletons. They are generally written in a 
a manner, give some information, and point out the source 
of more. 


TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 
rejected communications. 
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Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE aud Mr. W. HARRISON. 
BALFE’s GREATEST SUCCESS.—TILE NEW GRAND OPERA. 
Qn Monday, December Ith, and every Pvening during the week, the entirely new 
and original grand romantic iu Three Acts, by M. W. Balfe (the Libretto by 
J. entitled, THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. Miss Louisa 
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(Soprano) and_Madlié. Barbara Marchisio (Gontralto), from the Grand Opera, Paris, 
ing) hype pal Continental Lheatres, will have the honour of making their first ap 
1is country. 

Further particulars will be duly announced. To be obtained at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, 
and Wood's, 201, Regent-street; at Mi 
Mitchell's, old essrs. Chappell’s, 5v, New ‘and at Mr. 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—BLONDIN.—The SEVENTH ofa 

short series of TIGHT-ROPE PERFORMANCES by this most talented gymnast, will 
be given on Monday, at a Lhe to Three o’clock ; and wiil be continued daily during the 
week, with a change of performance each . A platform has been specially erected in 
front of the Handei Orchestra, upon which these extrordinary feats are exhibited. 

This Entertainment, although entirely different to M. Blondin's high-rope performances 

ng, and has n desc the entire Metro) ress as “ r 
Most AGREEABLE PERFORMANCE EVER SEEN.” “ 
Admission, ONE SHILLING ; Children and Schools, half price. Saturday, Half-n-crown. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—ANNUAL BAZAAR AND GREA 


CHRISTMAS FAIR. Now Open, with a most extensive and varied assortm 
USEFUL and FANCY AKTICLES suitable for CHKISTMAS PRESENTS. — 


Full particulars will be duly announced. 


FRENCH, GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— The NINTH 
Artiste, iv now OPEN DATLY, from Half-past Nine to Fives, Admission, One Shilling. 


{HE WAR IN AMERICA.—COLONEL FULLER (late 


Editor of the “New York Mirror,” author of the “ Belle Brittan Letters,” and 
“Sparks from a Locomotive”), at the request of several American aud English Gentlemen, 
will deliver AN ADDRESS on the Causes and Consequences of the Civil War in America, 
at St. JAMES’s HALL, nt-street, ov Thursday Evening, December 19th. Doors 


ht, 
italis, 48, ; a 2s. 6d.; Area, Is, May be had at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. 
ily. 


COLONIAL NEWSPAPER AGENCY. 


MELBOURNE ARGU 8— Monthly Summary, 7d. each, Post free. 
SYDNEY MORNING HERALD od. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ADVERTISER 
HOBART TOWN MERCURY Ma ” 


Advertisements ani Subscriptions received for every Colonial Newspaper. 
G. STREET, Colonial Newspaper Agency, 30, Cornhill, London. 


PRINT-SELLERS, FRAME MAKERS, &. &.— 


Exquisite and choice LINE ENGRAVINGS 


highest charac er.—A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU LAR may be had, gratis an t » 

few remaining copies of some of the choicest things ever produced, which will be sho 

SOLD by AUCTION, at wreat reeuction in prices, but to me and valuable, 

roy ply AY a nN, ers to the Queen. ‘street, Lincoln’s- 

nn-fields ; and. SOUTHGATE and Baweerr 2 | 


CELLAR OF VERY CHOICE WINES, 
Lansdowne Villa, Church-road, Brixton, near the Church. 


MESSRS. ROBERTS and ROBY are favoured with instrac- 
tious from the Proprietor to SELL hy AUCTON, on the Premises, a8 above {tomett 

with the elegant modern Furniture), a celiar of 200 dozens of very fine WINES, selec 

a connoisseur of well known judgment, It comprises 100 dogen of Offiey’s fine old 

Wine, 5 to 10 years iu bottie; 15 dozen of very choice Madeira, 20 ae in bottle; 40 dozen 

of Amontillado, Solero, and Brown Stterry, 10 dozen of very fine 

Sparkling Hock and Moselle, ther few dozen of Cham- 

pagne, &c., from 3 to 10 years in tle, be tasted at time of sale, Samples hv five 
viously om was of 68, per bottle, together with of the Auctioneers, 
rgate-street, 


THT SNDON , Announsoment of of every at 
, W.0.—Annor ent ev 
Vaiuable CHATTEL PROPERTIES, NEXT Wek. 
MESSRS. DEBENHAM, STORR, AND SONS beg to 
announce that their AUCTIONS for NEXT WERK will beheld thus:— 

On Monday, 16th.—Laces, Genoa and French Silks and Velvets, Cloths, Apparel, &e. 

On Taesday, 17th.—Silver Plate, Jewellery, Diamond Work, Gold and Silver Watches, 25 
beautiful Clocks, splenata and D jen China, & consignment of the best Sheffield 


Plated Wace in Di and Dish O BE , Waite 
Ou the same day.—100 Shawls, Ladies eid Gentlemen's Attire, Cabinct and Panay 


Ou the same 
On Wednesday, 18th.—Pine Gold Bijouterie, enriched with Precious Stones ; Watches and 
On the same day, in the Large Sale of A land 
carats of Brititants and Ruse Diamonds, part b Crder of Assignees, 
On Friday. Sale Goods. 
uctioneers, King-street, Covent-garden. 
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U PPINGHAM SCHOOL CHAPEL 
THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE.* 


The Lord Bishop of Peterborough. od 
The Lord Bishop of Lincoln, ‘eat 


The Rev. 
T. D. Aciand, Es: eter. 
The Rev. T. hoovir BD Senior Fellow of en's College, Cambridge. 
F. H. Dickinson, Fe House, 
E. Esq., 21, Bloomsbury- , Lor 
e Rev. ¢ son, Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The Rev. J. Keate, Rector of Hartley Wespall. 


Pete 
w. Whiteford 4, Elm-court, Tem 
The Head Master and Assistant nny of Uppingham School. 
a. are earnestly requested from all who are interested in Education. 
Plans, at an estimate of — for pasting up th the main building, are being prepared by 
Mr. G. B. STREET, who has been engaged as School Architect. 
R, J. HODGKINSON, 
Subscriptions are also pay: to Captai; ‘feo Treasurer, Uppingham ; the 
“UPpPINGHAM SCHOOL FunpD,” at the ngham Branch of the Stamford, 
and Banking Company ; or at Messrs. BEVAN, and Co.’s, 
Lombard-stree 


nat Snnttien has also been organized by Old Members of the School. 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE (now HYDE PARK 

INSTITUTE) is i te at 115, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park. The HALF- 
TERM for the SENIOR CLASSES commenced on the 6th of December. Prospectuses to 
be had on application. 


CSS COLLEGE, Four Miles from Dunbridge 


Station, South-Western Railway, Hampshire. The Course of Instruction embraces 
Mathematics, Natu Philos ic and Practical Chemistry, Eng)ish, Classics. 
Foreign Languages, Pr: urveying, Levelling, &c., Mechanical and Free-hand 
Drawing, and Music. The Pri neipal is aerated by Ten resident Masters. The position of 
the Establisiment is healthful, and the advan S$ various and unusual, Attention is 
invited | to the 1e Prospectus, which may be had on saoleuion. 


MILITARY AND COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS.— 

NDIDATES are rapidly PREPARED at Bromsgrove House, Croydon, 8., by Rev. 
Ww. iH. Jouns ‘TONE, M.A., for nineteen years Professor, Examiner, and ‘Chaplain ae the 
late late Military College, . Addiscombe. 


EDUCATION.—COMPETITORS for 
SANDHURST. WOOLWICH, ors COLLEGE, and Candidates for Direct 
or Sta EPARED in all'the branches (compulso: 
and optional) of ‘their ¢ ogrammes, at "the rac ical Military College, Sunbury, 8. 
Apply for prospectuses, &c., to Captain LENDY. 


‘WOOLWICH, INDIA CIVIL SERVICE, DIRECT 


COMMISSIONS, &c.—Gentlemen preparing for Examination may obtain advice 
as to the course to be purs rsued, NOE. Mt qualified masters, and every facilit. 
study, in the of A. ., 12, Princes-square, Bayswater, 
is fled year, successful candidates for Woolwich, 
} for India Civil Service, eleven for Direct Commissions, and the highest in Modern 
Languages for two years at the India Civil Service Examination. 


SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.—CANDIDATES 

expeditiously PREPARED in English Composition, Geography, History ag 
Writing, French (acquired in Paris), &c. 7 ferences, Terms moderate. W. H., 
18, St. James’s-place, St. James’s-street. S.W. 


TRAVELLING G TUTORSHIP ‘oe SECRETARYS HIP.— 

A GRADUATE (B.A OXFORD in sical honours (moderations), wishes to 
meet with a TRAVELLIN POTOUSIE or SECKETARYSHIL. Address, B. A., care of 
Jobn Nussey, Esy., Chislehurst, Kent, 8, 


TTRAVELLIN G COMPAN ION.—A YOUNG GENTLE- 
ane age Twenty-two, SEEKS AN ENGAGEMENT with some Nobleman or Gentle- 
man as above. No objection to go to India, America, &¢c.—Address, 8. J. B., care of Mr. W. 

P. Payne, Eagle House, West Brompton, S. SW. 


WANTED, A SITUATION as COMPANION TO A 


LADY. by a Lady who has’for sixteen years filled that post_toa blind lady Jately 
deceased, and to the entire satisfaction of all connected with her. Being of sound Chris- 
tian principles, equal and cheerful temner, and of a kind sympathising nature, her ser- 
vices would be most valuable either in health or suffering. This advertisement is inserted 
by the —— the deceased lady, to whom and many others the most entteh peters refe- 
rences given.—Address, prepaid, to M. M., Post Office, Eltham, Kent, S, 


A GENTLEMAN experienced in the management and details 
of Newspapers, is open toan ENGAGEMENT as SUB-EDITOR toa London Weekly 
Paper. He is accustomed to write on various topics, including Literature, Drama, the 
Fine Arts, &c., and would be willing to assist in the general routine duties of a paper. 
First-class References. Address, A. 8. C., Mr. Lindley’ s, Catherine-street, Strand. 


RE ADING IN LONDON WITH A PRIVATE TUTOR 


for the Universities, ay~ J Services, or Public Schools, as in or out-pupil, A 
h peculiar advantages. Address, Kev. 


limited number, wit! A B.C.D., Stanesby’s Library, 
Sloane-street, sw. 


BROMPTON. —TO BE LET, Unfurnished, with a Magnifi- 


cent Studio 36 feet ons R. wd wide, in the best part of Brompton, and within 
three minutes’ walk of the bition. The house contains six bedrooms, two 
drawing-rooms, commanionting by doors, dining-room, kitchen, housekeeper’ 
room, butier’s pantry, &c. 
For and cards Offices of Mr. Kirxx, Auctioneer and 
House Agent, 19, Br Br , 8.W. 


PHE CON SERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. —N OTICE 1S 
BY GIVEN, that the NINTH AN 

THIRTY-SEVENTH QUARTERL vati 

Benefit Building Society, enrolled under 6and 7 William IV.,c. 32, will pe soutinned by 

adjournment, Viscount Ranelagh, the Chairman ofthe said meetin ng, to take the Chair, on 

ponneeted, She 18th inst., at Exeter Hall, at Three of the clock P.M., toreceive the Annual 


1861, a and for general pores rposes. Pursuantto Rule 22, the fol- 
lowing members of th he Board will retire by rotation, but are eligible for re gection. and 


prosens themselves for re-election the ‘Earl of e, M.P., Viscount 
t r Lawrence Palk, Bart. #.P., and Newnham 
Winstanley, No member will be entitled to attend unless the be produced 

By Order of the Board, 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


A SCARCE EDITION of the WORKS of the MARQUIS 


Sane, published in 1710, for SALE.—Address, Victor, News-rooms, 103, Cheapside, 


CHEAP. BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY. Y Surplus Copies 


of * Da Chaillu’s Africa,” “ Atkinson’s The A '8 Vacation Tourist,” 
bes are. Elgin’s Mission to China,” and many other =~¥ pin oe "ON SALE, at greatly 
Reduced Prices. Catalogues sent gratis. 


BULL’S LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


More than Half a Million Volumes have been added to this Library since January, 


The supply comprises a large number of Copies of every recent Work of acknowledged 
merit or general interest in History, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, 
and ADVENTURE, and the HIGHER CLass OF FICT 


Lists of the Principal Works at resent in  Cireulation are now ready, and will 

be forwarded, postage free, on application, “ 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
_New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, 3 ter; and New-street, Birmingham. 


“ F[YDROPATHIC SAN NATORIUM. Pa Park, 


near Richmond-hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. LAN 
_ The TURKISH BATH on the premises, am Dr. . Lane’s medical direction. 


ROYAL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY, 
ALWais Reavy, and Pri free ty QUEEN- 


*,* From Six to Nine p.M,, ONE SHILLING, with every luxury, 


CoL RD AND COLLARD’S NEW WEST-END 
STABLE 16, GROSVENOR-STREET, BOND-STREET, where all com- 
munications are to be addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 


H J. and D. NICOLLS’ SCARLET GIPSY CLOAKS for 
® LADIES and YOUNG LADIES; also the New Windsor Cloak, W: roof Cloaks, 
and fashionable Mantles, of the richest velvet cloth and fur. — 116, Se 120, Regent- 
street ; 22, Cornhill, London ; and 10, St, Ann’s-square, Manches 


H. os and D. NICOLLS’ New SCARLET GIPSY 


K.—The shape of sae much sant Cloak is now made by Messrs. Nicoll in 
all the mkax re shades of Cloth, in addition to the beautiful Scarlet which was intro- 
duced by the firm with so much success. 


QUTEITS FOR CANADA.—Coloured Flannel Shirts, Knit 

Woollen and Chamois Leather Waistcoats, Draw: , Fur 8, Glov. 
and all articles of clothing necessary for by THRESHER d'GLENNY, 
next door to Somerset House, Strand, London. 


1s DIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER and GLENNY, next 


door to Somerset House, Strand, foi wuss {ou spaces) Lists of the n 
Outtits for every appointment, with Prices of coe Thresher’ 
Waistcoats, India Tweed Suits,and Kashmir F 
this Establishment. 


ASSOCIATION.—WINTER GOODS, of excel- 


toon. a quality, and most reasonable Price, are now arranged for the inspection 


ecessary 
'8 India Gauze 
lannel ‘Shirts, can only be procured at 


East, Oxford-street, W. COOPER and CO. 


W HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought 

often to literary and persons of benevolent inten- 
tions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A SPECIMEN BooK OP 
TyPzs, and information for authors, cout on application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANB, LONDON. 
MON EY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 


a eehold, leasehold, life interests, annuities, and other property.—. 

6, Norris-street, St. James’ 8, London, 8.W. 
STARCH 


PATENT 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUN and pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STAuCH sat E EVER USED. Sold by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &c. &¢.—WOTHERSPOON and CG., Glasgow and London. 


and SON’S EIDER. DOWN QUILTS, from One 
Guinea to Ten Guineas. Also GOOSE-DOW from 8s. 64. to 24s. List of 

and Sizes sent free by Post. H par and Catalogue of Bedsteads 
He Priced List of Bedding, also sent Post free. 


19, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


—SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, TvcxKeEr’s 
Lg + or SOMNIER TUCKER. Comfortable, cleanly, simple, portable and inex- 
Purchasers are respectfully warned against infringements and imitations, in 
‘Somewhat of the general of the SMER’s SPRING MATTRESS is carefully 
preserved, but all its essential advantages are sacriji 
WILLIAM SMER & Sons, having now the cutirect the Patent Right, are able to announce 
the following considerably 
REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 
sary No, 1 for Bedsteads 3 feet wide 25s. 0d, 
4 878. 6d, 


Other sizes in proportion. To be obtained of r almost “all respectable Upholsterers and 


ESPECIAL NOTICE should be taken that each Spring Mattress bears upon the side the 
LABBL Tucker’s Patent.”’ 


DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


Lic -BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


rescribed by the most curinent | Motion Men throughout the world as the safest, 
8 est, and most effectual remedy fo 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC poe el ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Str HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland.—“I 


consider Dr. de Jongli’s Light- Brown Cod Liver Oil i to be avery pure Oil, not likely to create 
disgust, and a thera era, agent of great value.” 


Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H. RH. the Duke ne fSaxe-Cobury and Gotha.—“ I inva- 
riably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s Oil in preference to any other, fee’ ng assured that | am 
recommending a genuine article, and not a manufactured compound, in which the efficaey 
of this invaluable medicine is destroyed, 

Dr. BARLOW, Senior Physician to Guy’s Hospital.—“I have fi ded 
persons consulting me to make use of Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil. ae ave been well 
satistied with its effects, and believe it to be ® very pure Oil, well fitted for those cases in 
which the use of that substance is indicated,” 


Dr, DE JONGH’S ry Cop LIVER OIL is sold only IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 
2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 94.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuied, and labelled with his stamp and sicnature 
WITHOUT WwilCH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 1] Chemists and 


Druggists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


€AUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 
UININE.—In all cases of Weakness and Ague use 


WATERS’ QUININE Wine. recommended by Dr. Hassall and the Medical 
feosion, Prepared solely by R. WATERS, 2, Martin’s-lane, Cangen- street, London. = 
y all Grocers, Chemists, and Wine Merchants, Ws. a dozen. esale Agents, LEW: 
EBB, and Co., Worcester. 


K =: ATING’S COUGH LOZEN GES. DISEASES 
ARE MORE PATAL in their Colds, Sore 
Paste, or Lungular Aifections$ The first and remedy is COUGH 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s, 94., 4s.'6d., and 10s, 6d. each, by ee KEATING, 

Chemist, &c,, 79, St. ul’s-churchyard, ‘London. Retail by all Druggists 


KEATIN G’S PALE N EWF OUNDLAND coD LIVER 


has been analyzed, repo and recommended by sors TAYLOR and 
THOMSON, also by Dr. EDWIN PAYNE, wn, in the words of the oa = PEREIRA, 8ay, 
that “The finest oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,” characters this oil 
will be found to possess ~ a high degree. 
Half-pints, 1s. 6d., Pints, 2s. 6d., Quarts, 4s.6d., and Five-Pint bottles, 10s, 6d., Imperial 
Measure. 79, St. , London. 


(CAUTION. —COUGHS.—The only safe, immediate, and 
effectual remedy—Dr. LOCOCK’S P ULMONIC WAFERS—is counterfeited. by dis- 
honest ns. Observe, none but gennine the words “ Dr. Lo 


WAFERS” 
} 4 rnment stamp. Price 1s, 144. and 2s, 9d. per box. Sold by all respectable 
emis 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 


= WE find DU BARRY’S health-restoring | REVALENTA 
FOOD safest for 
pepsia), consumption, coughs, colds, asthma, bronehiti diarrhoea, nervousmess, bil 
ness, acidity, flatulency, distension hemorrhoids, &c.—Andrew 
Ure, M.D., F.R.S.; rvey, Dr. Shorland, Dr. 
Packed in tins, with full insiructions, 26. "4s. 6d. ; ‘sibs. 118.; 121bs., 228. 5 
bs., pee of carriage, 408,—BaR U BARRY bon Regent-street, London; alse 
90," Gra cechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside; 63 Oxtordestreet 299 and 830, Strand ; 
rough all respectable Grocers an: emists. 
andt hall ble d Oh 


2 
N2, CHRISTMAS GIFT is more valuable than OLDRIDGE’S 
BALM of COLU MBiA. which has been established upwards of thirty years. It is 
the best and only certain remedy ever discovered for preserving, arenas hening. a 
i or restoring the Hair, or Moustache, and them 
Sold in bottles, and by C.and A. OLDRIDG 21, Wellt ton - street, Strand, 
London, W.C. ii Chemists and —For Children 
efficacious ana uarivalled 


Th 


The Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. assu 
“ The Very Rev. the Dean of Peterborough. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Ely. 
The Right Honourable W. E. MP Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Right Hon. and Rev. Lord Alwyne ee. 
The Rev. C. Prichard, Rector of South Luffenham. a 
5 The Rev. D. Rawnsley, Rector of Halton. 
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| NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 1, KING WILLIAM STREET, LON 
ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR — 
Committees in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay.—Agents throughout India. 
The last Annual Reduction of Premium amounted to 45 per cent,, so that a ~ 2 being 
assured for £1000 at the »ge of 30 is now paying £13 8s. 7d., Pinstead of £24 88, 


INVESTED CAPITAL UPWARDS OF £750,000. 
M, E. IMPEY, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. Cap. 9. 
1, PRINCES-STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
DIRECTORS. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Chairman, 
Bevington, The Lodge, I 
P. Cockerill, Usq., Shadwell and Twickenham, 
Cohen, Esq., 
Millis k on Exehange Chambers, 
John Drewett, 50, hil 
Thomas Samuel Esq., 7, Tokenhouse-yard.” 
Heuy Lewis Smale, Esy., Doctors’ Commons, 


INCREASING RATES OF PREMIUM, especially adapted to the securing of Loans or Debts. 
gd -CREDIT KATES, whereby half the premium only is payable during the first seven 


year 
Sua ASSURED PAYABLE AT SIXTY, OR AT DEATH, if occurring previously. 
PROVISION DURING MINORITY FOR ORPHANS. 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
any THE EE MONTHS’ difference o 
EVERY THR 
HALP-CREDIT. granted on Terms favourable; the unpaid half- 
being 1 d out of the profits. 


EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 


(THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
aes ESTABLISHED IN 1825. 

Directors invite particular attention to the System of “ Free Assurance” ive 
duced by this Company, under which Policies are relieved from all liability for ‘ment of 
extra Premium for Foreign eee ene, and are subject to no other condition my the 
payment of the ordinary 

Forfeited Policies can be revived within thirteen months under certain conditions. 
Surrender values ted after one annual payment on with profit Policies, or after 
ree annual payments on those witho ut profits. 

8 granted on such Policies to the extent of their value. 
The STAN DARD has transacted a larger amount of Assurance business during the last 
ifteen Years than any other Office 


Annual Revenue e upwards of £315,000 
Accumulated and Invested Fund £1,950,000 
Next Division of Profits in 1865. 


WILL, THOS, THOMSON, Manager. 
we H. JONES WILLIAMS S, Rea. Secretary. 
NwDON—King EDINBURGH—3, Geo street Head 
DUBLIN—06, Upper ackville-street. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 1820, 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, , Chairman. 
JAMES GORDON MURDOCH 
Thos. G. Barclay, Esq. Geo. Hy. Cutler, Eeq. Fredk. Festicon, Esq. 
James C, C, Esq. Henry Bsa. W. BR. Robinson, Esq. 
Charles Cave, EB George Field, E $4. Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
George Hibbert, a Newman Smith, Esq. 
‘q. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Ls ag every fifth 
year. The assured are entitled to participate after payment of one premiv _ 
BONUS.—The Decennial Additions made to Policies issued beforet ath of f January, 1842, 
var from £78 to £16 15s. cent, on the sums insured, according to dates. 
e Quinquennial Additions made to Policies issued after the 4th of Jan’ anuary, 1842, 
int like meneer oon £28 17s. to £1 5s. per cent. on the sums insured, 
PURCHASE OF POLICIES.—A Liberal Allowance is —— on the Sarrender ofa a 
either by a eas ayment or the issue of a polic; | of premium. 
LO. irectors will lend sums of a upwards on the yy licies 
effected with ‘this Company for the whole term not life, when nd have an 


_ Wirnovr Provirs. Prorirs. 


Half Prem. | Whole Prem. | Annual, | Half-Year' uarterly 

Age. 1st 7 Years, | | Rem. of Life, Age. Premium, Premi 
£8. 4, Years.) Mos, £s.a, | £84, £s. a, 

30 1 a 3.6 273 142 012 3 
cu 192 218 4 ; 8 276 1 4 012 4 
50 226 450 2710 146 012 5 
i) 368 613 4 i 9 382 1 8 912 6 


a ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3 Wa. IV. 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON,—EsTABLISHED 1 
DIRECTORS. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Chairman, 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Esq., Deputy- -Chairman, 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, 
Barnett, Esq. ar-Admiral — Gordon, 
e Kt. Hon. E. Pleydell Bouverie, M.P. Charles Morris, 
Edw ard Charrington, Esq. George Kettilby Rickards, Esq. 
Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. Augustus Keppel Stephenson, Esq. 
AcTvuARyY—James John Downes, Esq., R.A.S. 
SECRETARY—Alexander Macdonaid, Esq. 


The Society offers the following ADVANTAGES— 
The LowEsT rates of Premium on the MUTUAL SrerEn. 
THE WHOLE OF THE PRoriItTs divided every Fifth 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies to the extent of............... £1,305,000 
The last Bonus, declared im 1850, which averaged £65 Pkk CENT, on the Pre- 
miums paid, amounted 475,000 
ow Policies | are now in foree, yielding an annual income of £159,000, assuring the sum of 
007,572, Which, with £610,827 Bones additions, makes a total Liability of £7, 
The Invested Capital is £1 911,505, Eeecs upwards of £76,000—thus making the present 
Annual Income of the Socle' ety £ 
in the Militia, or Volunteer Corps, will not affect the validity of 


, and further particulars may be obtained on lication to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


‘THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Temporary Orricrs—%, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C, 
Capital £2,500,000. 

DIRECTORS, 

HENRY WM. PEEK, Esq. (Peek Brothers and Co.), Chairma 
HENRY TROWER, Esq. Trvowers and Law son), Vice-Chairman, 
Jeremiah Colman, Esq. (J. and J. Colman.) 
Charles Curling. Esq. (Charles and Co.) 
Edwin Fox, Esq. (Halliday, Fox, and Co, 
Henry Ghin, Esq. (late of V ictoria), 39, Euston-square, 
Nehemiah Griffiths, Esq. (N. Griffiths, Tate, and Fisher.) 
Samuel Hanson, Esq. (Samuel Hanson and Son.) 
George Harker, ‘Esq. (G. Harker and Co.) 
Frederick William liarris, Esq. (Dixon and 
Smith Harrison, Esq. (Harrisons and Crosfield.) 
David Hart, Esq. Log Hart and Son. 
Francis Hicks, Esq. (Thomas and Francis Hicks.) 
John Hodgson, Esa. (Grant, Hodgson, and 
John Humphery, Jun., Esq. (Humphery and Son.) 
Moss Joshua, Esq. deshun “Brothers and Co. ) 
William Leask, Es 
liam Lee, Esq., M.P. ( god. Smith.) 
Lusk Esa, (A. gna 
John Ro Thomaon, Jun, a. Thomson and Co.) 
Joseph ood, E and Underw: 
John Kemp Weich, Bone Jones and 
ManaGEB—Henry Thomson, Esq. 
Banxkers—The London and County Bank. 
SOLICITORS—Messrs. Marten, Thomas, and Hollams, Mincing-lane. 
The Directors are prepared to accept proposals for Fire Insurance on ail descriptions 


of property. 
stations at being fettered by any combination with other offices, this Company’s tariff for 
BUSINESS has been adjusted on the principle of 


alu 
Tneurances Without in Profits may be effected a’ ced rates. 
Prospectuses and further information may be had at the Gantz Or Office as above; atthe 
Branch Oitice, 16, Pall-mall ; or of the ‘Agents in Town and Country. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


f [HE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 
COMPANY.—The Directors continue to entertain APPLICATIONS for DEBEN- 
TURES at par, in sums of £100, or a thereof, interest at the rate 
five per cent. per annum, guaranteed by esty’s Secretary of State for “india in 
Council. The Debentures are for five pears, wit h the option to t , holders of renewing 
them for a second term of five years, and they have attached hem Conpens for the 
yment of the interest, half-yearly, at the London and County Bank 
‘orms of Application and further information can be obtained at this Orice, 
Company’s Offices, London, E.C. THOS, WATT, Secretary. 
ovember, 


SALT and CO.S EAST INDIA PALE ALE (Imperial 
Pints, 4s. 9d. dozen), Burton Ales and Guinness’s Extra Stout, in Bottles of 


ALLSOPP’ 8 PALE ALR, in Bottle, recommended by 
Baro ity and all the Facul » may now be had in the finest condition of 
Messrs. HARRINGTON PARKER an » 5§, Pall-Mall, and 14, Regent-street, 
Waterloo-place, Ww. 


ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY, 27s. per Dozen, 
(THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE.) 
nays OLD “oe (Ten Years in the Wood), 37s. per Dozen. 
Bottles ee ame inciuded—Siz Dozen Carriage Paid, Terms, Cash. 
EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 122, Pall-mall, London. 
WM. REID TIPPING, Manager. 


GEORGE SMITH, Wine Merchant, 86, Great Tower-street, 
9 and 10, Great Tower-street and 1, St. Dunstan’s-hill, London, E.C., and 17 and 18, 
Park-row, Greenwich, S.E. Established 1785. 

A large and valuable Stock of OLD BOTTLED PORTS, of various Shippers and Vintages, 
accumulated during the last forty years, including a bin fourteen years in pottie of eight 
hundred and fifty dozen, bottled by the late Mr. Fenwick, of the firm of Mes: we. res 
Fenw ick, and Kuck, known to the trade as his celebrated “ Six V 

“ Beesw “ Beeswing’ ” of i flavour, delicacy, and bonquet. Samples forwarded on payment, 


G M. INNES and CO., Wine Merchants, 69, Strand, offer 
© their SHERRIES, of the shipments of Messrs. Gon: ex, Dubosc, 2 and Co,, Patrick 
Garvey, Manuel! Misa, and Pemartin and Co., of Xerez de in. Frontera, at 98s., 333., 368. 42s., 
488., 548., to 75s. Soft Amontillado, 48s.; Vino de Pasto, 488. Duke's Montilla, 60s. Ports 
—Shipped by. Messrs, Th p and Croft, San 


308. 4s., ntage, 1, 65s, 

1847, at 75s. Clarets—Shipped by Messrs. Nathanicl Co., Harton and Gueatien, 
of Bordeaux, Medoe, 24s. Julien, 308.; Dulue, 488. ; La Rose, 548.; Leoville, 60s, to 06s. ; 
Chateau Laiite and iGhetea “Margaux, Ss. to 1408, Burgundies— Beaujolais, 2s. ; ne, 
30s, Champagne—Shipped by Messrs, Moét and Chandon, Perrier Jouet, Lanson, Mumm 
and Co,, Bo! ger, 48s. Lo 60s, ; Ciivees, 1857 vintage, 72s.; pints, 38s. ; half-pints, 2s. 
Moselies and 8, Shipped Burgeff and Co., sparkling, frou 438. to 64s. ; still, 368. to 
48s. Liqueurs ‘Spirits eash. 


way Carriaze paid. Terms, cas! 
CAPTAIN WHITE’S 


CURRY OR MULLIGATAWNY | PASTE, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, Soho-square, London. 


4.U Cc E.—LEA AND PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERKRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, ¥ the Proprietors, Worcester, Messe. Crossz and 
BLACKWELL, London, &c¢, &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen univer: 


a en proportionate to the risk. 
A Commission will be allowed to Solicitors and Agents, 
oeorms of proposal and all jateruetion can be obtained at the Temporary Offices of the 
, 34, Gracechurch-street, 


HARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— The admirers of this 


brated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle bears the 
well- known signed - beth Lazenby.” This label is protected tual 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND, LIFE 


SSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Head Office—0, ANDBEW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
Is NOW, IN ANNUAL REVENUE AND EXTENT OF BUSINESS, THE LARGEST 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


I. BONUS 
The Last Bonus for by Seven Years ending December, 1859, yielded Additions on the 
Sum Assured of from £1 12s. 6d, on the most recent Policies, up to £3 6s. per Cent. per 
Annum on the oldest Policies ——— was equal, on an ave to from £50 per Cent. to 
ow. per Cent. of the Seven miums paid, and was one 0! the Largest Bonuses ever 
by any Insurance Company. 


IL—CASH VALUE OF POLICIES PAYABLE ON DEMAND. 


Cash Value is allowed at time from the issue of a Policy on a pp my uitable 
bsp A, by which nel neither retiring : nor remaining Members aro benefited at expense of 


Ill, FUNDS AND REVENUE. 
Invested Funds, £3,700,000. Annual Revenue, £430,000, 


LOCAL AGENTS, 
Major R. 8S. Ridge, 49, Pall nail. 
| Seeley, Lg te ‘Islington-green. 
Robertson and White, Accountants, 4, Princes-street, City. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Proposals 1 at the Head Office, or with ang of the hate its, before 3ist December, 
wiulsecure' icipation in in the above advantages, and also One Bonus more than proposals 


HUGH MCKEAN, Centrai Agent. 
London; 4, Royal Exchange-buildings, Cornhill, 
November, 1861, 


he 0th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 
LAZENBY and & EB d Port , London, as sole 
ee of the receipt for Harvey’ 's Sance, are pa to give this ‘caution, from the 
that their labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druzgists, and Oilmen. 


K LAZENBY and SON beg to offer to notice their 
© selections of new poames PRESERVED FRUITS FOR DESSERT, Apricots, 
Greengages, Pears, Strawberries, Angolica, and other kinds, Orystallized and Glacé; 
Dried Cherries, Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, Figs, French and F Rivas Plums, ormandy 
Pippins, Valentia and Sultana apn, Currants, &c. Their Sauces, Pickles, Jams, Tart 
Fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Hoos Soaps, Colza and other , Candles, and General 
Groceries, will also be found of he best ‘descriptions. 
6, E d e, London, W. 
—-Sole proprietors of the receipt for. Harvey's Sauce. 

TAYLOR BROTHERS’ ICELAND MOSS COCOA, 


is an invaluable article of diet for Invalids and persons of weak digestion, Sold 
all Grocers at 1s. 4d. per Ib. 


BROTHERS’ HOMCEOPATHIC ro 


aod price and quality combined, stands unequalled. 


“BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR 
The Lancet states— 


“THIS Is SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


HOUSE TREES AND VINES. Winter wash wash 
with GISHURST COM ded by Mr. RIVvERS.—See 

ouse,” and see Mr, PRARSON in Cottege 
by PRICE'S PA ‘COMPANY 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Dec. 14, 1861. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES AND 
DWELLINGS. 


HEATON AND B 
2%, CARDINGTON STREBT, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Will forward, post free, receipt of Thi Stam ir ILLUSTRATED PRICED 
CATALOGUE ct Memoria, and. Heral Stained Windows. 
PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION, 


LAVERS AN D BARRBRAU D, 
Of ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
Will be happy to submit Designs forthe above, for Ecciesinstical and D 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


HARLAN D and FISHER beg to call attention to the 
SHOW-ROOMS f FURNITURE, DECORATION, 

@LAse GOTHIC PAPER-HANGING &o. &c., Which have been recently added 

to their Establishment. Designs and Ksti rnished, or an Illustrated Priced 

Oatalegne application, — 3%, w. 


[LLUMINATION.—Boxes of Colours and Matesinle, Outlines, 
Laing’s Manual on the Subject, and every requisite. 
WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London. 


CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of 2000 000 popular Men and 
Women of the day, 1s, 6d. each, by Messrs. Htand BAZIN, 112, 
Regent-street. Also many hundreds of Drawing-room Albums for ditto, on sale from 
2s. Gd, to 10 Guineas each, 
Catalogue of Names post free. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
MESSRS. MECHI and BAZIN’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
are replete with a large and well-selected assortment of useful and elegant 
ARTICLES ADAPTED FOR PRESENTATION, 
CONSISTING OP 
DRESSING CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
Writing Table sets, Bronzes, Papier Maché productions, 
Chess Boards and Chessmen, Card Cases, Postage Balances, Parisian Novelties in Ormolu, 
Work Boxes, Knitting Boxes, and Reticules, 
DESPATCH BOXES AND WRITING CASES, 
n Russia and Morocco Leather, 20 different forms and sizes, fitted with real Bramah and 
cheat es ; others of a cheaper description, 
PORTABLE WRITING AND DRESSING CASES, 


Brush Cases, Courier Ly Pic Nie Cases, Wicker Luncheon Baskets, rting Knives, 
Wine and Spirit Flasks, &c, mas 
THE BIJOU PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of 2000 Living Celebrities of the day, 1s. 6d, each. 
DRAWING-ROOM ALBUMS, 
Por ditto, to contain from 12 to 200 Portraits, $e, 6d, to 10 guineas. 
Catalogues post-free, on application. 
4, Leadenhall-street, and 112, Regent-street, London. Established 1827. 
4, OXFORD STREET, W. 


OSLER’ 8 GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wah Lights and anes Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 
Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services, = Twelve Persons, from £2 0s. 
All Articles marked in Plain Figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed, 
LONDON—Snow Rooms, 45, OxrorD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUPACTORY and SHOW Rooms, BROAD STREET, 

Established 1807. 


CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES—the most secure against Fire 


CHUBB’S PIRE- STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH and DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB and 20, 57, St. Paul’s-churebyard, London Lord-street, Liverpool : 
arket-street, Manchester ; and Wolverhampton. 


DENTS CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 


M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 
® Clock, and Chronometer Mak er, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen. 
38, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring-gardeus), LONDON. 


RAPHIC ALBUMS, d PORTRAITS of the ROYAL 

AMILY. the Heads of nished of all nations. 

SINGLE "PORTRAITS, 18, 6d. each. VELLING DRESSING fitted complete. 

ing Cases, Boxes, Jewel L MOUNTED 
ENVELOPE CASES, Bh Blotting Boo and Inkstend ds 


tie purposes. 


HENRY RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues post free. 


'DERS, STOVES, FIRE- -IRONS. 8, and CHIMNEY 
e e ve are requested, be! finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS., They. contain such an assortment of FENDERS. 

STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL [RONMONGERY 
as cannot hed elsewhere. either for variety novelty, beauty of or 
Bri ght Stoves, with ormo! olu ornaments, £3 15s. 108, ; 

Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; to £u1; with 
rich ormain ornaments, £3 38. to £18; Chimn to £100; ’ Fire-lrons, 
oe $d. the set to £4 4s, The BURTON and a ATENT STOVES, with radiating 
earth-plates, 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 


8. 
BURTON has SIX LARGE 8 HOW-ROOM s ary”: exclusively to the SEPARATE 


DISPLAY of Lamps, Bash, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest. 
newest, ane vast ever submitted the public, mae ked at prices 
tionate w th those that octane e most dis: shed in 
coun: 
128, 6d. £20 0s. 
Od, te £7 7s. = 
er kinds same rate.) 
Pure Colza ou 48. per gallon, 


CUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most varied asso nt 
of TABLE CUTLERY A Se world, all warranted, ~ on SALE at Se 8. 
BURTON’S, at prices that junerative only he ness of the sales, 
#-inch Ivory. “handled Table Ki ne Knives, with high 8 198. 6d. per dozen; Desserts to 
maton, 108. ; if to balance, r dozen Carv: 4s.’3d. per pair; larger sizes, from 
to'27s, per dozen ; extra if with ferrn ‘ios. to ‘White 


Bone Table Knives, 6s. ys. Coen ; FR. ‘sserts, 5s.; Carv r pair 

Table Knives, 7s, 4d. per 6s. ; Carvers, 2s. 6d.; Blac’ Wood- Table 

Knives and Forks, és. per “douen ne table Steels, from is. The largest Stock in exist- 

aud Forks, in cases and and of the new 

Fish Carvers, 

Ss. (BURTON GENERAL FURNISHING 
trations of his Stock of Ster! 


iver, 
Dishes, Stoves. 


enders, Marble Chim Pieces. Tray and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, oaths, Toll Ware wo 
Bed-room and Ly net t Purnitur , with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 

Twenty \arae Show- Oxford-s' 


W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and N man- 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; andl, London. — 


Mr. NEWBY has this day publi Three Sis. od, 


‘THE COST OF A CORONET. By J. MoGricor 


THE FRIGATE AND THE LUGGER. By I. Armstronc. 
“The best sea tales of Marryat or wae do not excel or even equal this in incident,”— 
— le than, nis previous productions. —Newe of World. 
“It melds to none of its predecessors in Pnatding situations and thrilling adventures,” 


fro 
thrilling ts all other Christinas treats, It ie good 


THE PURITANS DAUGHTER. 
x Row sno English Opera, Covent Garden. Music by 


Song, My own sweetchild ........... 
Duet, Oh! reflect ere you decide 


Cavating, Pretty modest 


Duet, Thou weepest, gentile girl . 
Drinking Song, Let others sing the praise 
Balind, The Paradise of Love, in G or£. 
Bajlad, Hail, xentle sleep ! inc 
Baliad, A loving d heart. 
Rondo Finale, With emotion PRST......... 
Coote’s Galop—Furitan’s 


S822 


Coote’s Quadrilie—do, do, 

Cou Valse—do, do, 

Holm - H., Fantasia, Go. do 
10. 


Brintey ards’s F: 
J do, Biiss for ever 

Kit he" 's Fantasia on the Puritan’s ht 

Francesco Berger’s Fantasia 


AppDISON, HOLLIER, and Lvcas, 210, Regent-street, W. 


Boeri FIFTY PSALM AND HYMN TUNES, for 


py Voices, Organ, or Pianoforte, suitable for every description of Metre, with the 


lev. W J. HALL’s selection | 4 Words. Price Sixpence ; post free Sevenpence, 
will be 50 copies for distribution for 2us, 
Also, just published, 


BOOSEY’S SIX CHRISTMAS CAROLS, for Four Voices. 


Price Sixpence. 


BOOSEY’S 250 CHANTS, Single and Double. Price 1s., or 
in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 
Boosky and Holles-street, 


"THOS. DE LA RUE and RED LETTER DIARTES 
and CALENDARS for 1862, Edited by JaMEs GLAISHER, F.R.S. In a variety of 
sizes for the Pocket or the Desk. Detailed Lists on application, 

‘Tobe had of all k rs and Stati 


DUNN AND DUNCAN’S DIARIES FOR 1802. 
FORTY-FIRST YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 

Now ready, the various editions of the above, containin ng in aetition to acopious Diary 
for the Year, all the usual information to be found in an iman ac, together with Instruc- 
tions as to Accounts to be rendered by Executors and frastees’ of Wills, &c. Tables of 
Assessed and Income Taxes, and various other useful Tables: an Analysis of the Acts of 
24 and % Victoria, avd Table of Local and ey Acts of last Session. 

This work ere ulates Jargely amons Merchants, Bankers, Literary and Professional Men, 
and is used at the Government, Railway, and rot public "Offices. 

Prices, either plain or ruled, from 3s. upw: 

London: DuNN and DUNCAN, 9, Fleet-street ; and to be obtained through all 
Booksellers. 


Fourth Edition, Post 8vo, price 4s, 6d, 


‘THE RATIONALE OF RELIGIOUS ENQUIRY; or, 
the Question Stated of Reason, The Bible and the Church. By Jamus MARTINEAU. 
Of this Work (Fourth Edition), which was dto be exhansted, and which the 
Author declines to reprint, a remainder has been found in the Printer’s Warehouse. 
London: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178, Strand. 


This day is p.blished, in One Vol., 12mo., cloth boards, price 6s. 


PRIMEVAL SYMBOLS; or, the Analogy of Creation and 


New-Creation. By WILLIAM FETHERSTON H, Barrister-at-Law, former:y Scholar, 
gous a. , Mathematical and Ethical Moderator, Hebrew Prizewan, of Trinity College, 


blin, 
Dublin: HopGss, SMITH, and Co, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. hali-con 


SERMONS BY THE MASTER OF DaLioL. 
This day, Post 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. By Rev. RoBERT Scott, D.D., Master of Baliol Coll., and Professor of 
the Exegesis of Holy Seripture, Oxford, 

“ A series of discourses containing words of truth and wisdom set off vn all the re- 
commendations of freshness of thought and scholarlike language.”— Gua: 

“ These discourses mus das so many practions | applications of Holy Serip- 
ture to the ordinary circumstances of human life; and we n to express our sense of 
the with which the preacher has fulfilled hia par} ose Press, 

“The ter of Baliol has done the Church and in University ya oat ont carvinn of 
printing a volume of snowing that originality of vigour 
of can consist with great critical and sound theology. 

an. 


MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPH REFERENCE BIBLE 
Authorized Version). Containing Views from Nature, Gold 
Title, Frontispiece, and Famil, 
The Subjects selected ares me of the most important and intensatin sting sites of Scripture 
with the Jewish 


‘ally hed,” 
Levant Morocco, boards, with Antique Gilt Clasp and and. ‘s published 
in two sizes, namely—Royal 4to, £7 7s. ; Crown 4to, £6. 

Messrs. Eyre and SPoTTiswoopbs, Her iy ald Book 8 43, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


Messrs. CUNDALL, BS, and co., have just published, 
Under the Authority of the Department of Science and Art, 


TURNER’ S LIBER STUDIORUM. A Set of Photographs, 
taken by Mr. THURSTON THOMPSON, from the Thirty Original Drawings by TUKNER, 
now in the South Kensington Museum, 

The greatest care has been taken to produce the hest possible Negatives, from which 
the Photographs are printed in Tints similar to the Originale, To Artists — set ro 
Photographs will be even more valuable than the well-known be py order 
render the work available to Students, the Publishers are pre: supply the set of 
Thirty, half-bound, for £3 13s, 6d. ; or mounted on cardboard, in a ete 


Iso, just ready, 
WAIFS AND STRAYS | FROM THE | SCRAP.- ‘BOOK OF 


E, V. B. Being Twelve Photographs, from 


PORTRAIT OF ALFRED TENNYSON, “FROM ‘LIFE. 


Large Size, price 5s, ; Album Size, 1s. 6d. 
CUNDALL, Downes, and Co, 168, New Bond-street ; and 10, Bedford-place, Kensington. 


Books SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS AT LESS THAN 


HALF PRICE. —Art of tamination, $08. ; pub. at £3 10s.—Art Album, 16 Coloured. 
ce, 40 Plates, 9s. 6d. ; a. Com ign in 


ndia, Plates, 2s. pub, at £3 33.—Hall’s (itr. and Mrs. 8. C.) Wales, 250 
lustrations, 9s.; pub. at 21s.—Honsehvid Songs, Lilustrated, 3s. 6d. at —Para- 
dise and the Peri, 20s. ; 2s.—Peni' Psalm’ 
10s, 6d.; pub. at2is. All warranted in respect, ani the same as 
the full price were paid. 
S. and T. GILBERT, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, E.C. 


Catalogues gratis and post free. 
[LLUMIN ATED and ILLUSTRATED BOOKS (at Ri at eae 


ces) of marvellous beauty and value | suitable for CHRISTMAS 
rome the choicest Productions Day = See. ers to the Qui 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-flelds, London. C ee On application, 


PAINTING IN WATER COLOUR: the ‘Theory and 
Practice of the English School, By AARON PENLEY. This work, alike inva ua le to 
teacher and student, also addresses itself i & a remarkable degree to those who, hav n sao 
through the usuai course of t hin re to to the verfect pra 
of the art, whether as an ele; 


of effect th at can be conceived and realized 
cultivated brush. The author of the work ed ry term of years the repue 


nine 
pages inatrastive and descriptive the whale in the best 
mu k of the season, as well as 
a work Holl, to form never-ending usefulness, Only a smail edition will be readye 


London: Day and Son, Lithographers to the Queen, No, 6, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fieltis, 
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GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, West Strand, W.0. 
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SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
Price One Shilling, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Edited by I Davip Masson. 
The Number for JANUARY, —_ _will be publi 
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THE YARD MEASURE EXTENDED TO THE FIXED STARS. By Professor KELLAND. 
RAVENSHOE. By Henry KINGSLEY, xo = “Geoffry Hamlyn.” Chaps. 44, 45, 46, 
BY TEMPLE BAR: a Reverie. By A.J. Mv 
ENGLISH SACRED POETRY OF THE LAST "TWO CENTURIES, 
BEGGARS, By CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS. 
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THE ASHEN FAGOT: a Christmas Story. By THomas HUGHES, Author of “Tom 
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THE RIGHT OF SEARCH, AND OUR QUARREL WITH AMERICA, By J. M. LupLow. 
PASSING EVENTS: THE CONSERVATIVE REACTION. 
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MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 


Just published, price 4s, 6d. (Double Number), 


JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY for 


DECEMBER (Vol. XXIV., Part TV. 6 


1. Mr. Newmarch's Opening Address as ogg of Section (F.) of the British 
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2. Dr. Farr On the Health of the British Areay, 
3. Dr. Strang on the Scotch Census of 186 
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London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 
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Threepence, Weekly 


I H. MARKLAND, D.C.L., ON THE OFFERTORY. 


© “CHURCH OF THE PEOPLE,” December. Kent and Co. Price Twopence. 


AR OR PEACE WITH AMERICA.—See the opinions 
American, British, and Continental press, in PUBLIC OPINION of SATUR- 
DAY, DECEMBEL 14th. To make this journal acomplete expositor of the opinions dow 
represent e press all over the world onthe momentous events and questions of t 
= it willbe: Enlarged, on Saturday next, to 32 passe. “ Public Opinion” is. the — Los) 
hat gives all sides of every important topic, at home and foreign, and in which the reader 
Renton. for a tmfling sum, and at a small sacrifice of time, such a comprehensive selection 
from the arguments and reasoning adopted by the press at home and throughout the 
world,as enables him to form a fair aud impartial judgment upon all great questions. The 
main object of the conductors of this novel medium of thought is to make it a complete 
and faithful of all shades of public and commercial subjects: in 
what its name bk ob’ 
ofall booksellers and oe ge or 
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WILLIAM Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, London,,E.0, Established 1809, 
This day is published, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


CHPreEUS ON THE SPHINX OF THE NINETEENTH 
or, Politico-Polemical Riddles Interpreted. 


London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, 
Just ready, in Post vo, cloth, antique, 


Ro MANTIC EPISODES OF CHIVALRIC AND ME. 
DLEVAL FRANCE. Done into English. By ALEXANDER VANCE. 
London: GEORGE MANWaARING, 8, King William-street, Strand, 


FOR THE AGE. 

“ Was Mohammed a of pure morals, and also a true prophet, and sincere religious 
reformer. equally with ‘the, Jewish « and Christian p the’ ractice of and 
stratagery by ancient prophets to be reconciled with their general 
practice in their times universally esteemed a timate mode of rel igious warfare? Were 
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are they, any more than — 5 individuals, to be erences for the errors and 
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SIMPKIN, — and Co., and all Booksellers. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels. 


Forty-second Thousand, with all the Illustrations of George Cruikshank and John 
Leech. Two Vols. 8vo, 15s. 

“ Abundant in humour, observation, fancy; in extensive knowledze of books and men; 
in palpable hits of character, exquisite grave irony, and the most whimsical indulgences o/ 
point and epigram ; we doubt if even Butler beats the author of these Legends in the racy 
droliery of verse. We cannot open a page of the book that is not sparkling with its wit 
and humonrr, that is not ringing with its strokes of pleasantry and satire; oy’ bya little 
gentie thought, a m of small reflection, how easy to discover heneat h the 


NEW FINA AN CIAL. “SCHEME FOR INDIA, by 
ALLOWING the REDEMPTION of the LAND TAX and FREE TENURES of 
LAND* By GEORGE NorTON, Esq., Formerly Advocate-General for Madras. 
RICHARDSON and Co,, 23, Cornhill, 


THE NEW BANKRUPTCY LAW.—The FOURTH 

EDITION of the BANKRUPTCY MANUAL, by C, E, Lewis, Solicitor, contains 
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RICHARDSON and Co., 23, Cornhill. 


On the 28rd, in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d. 
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INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS COCHRANE, 


LORD DUNDONALD, Crown 8vo, Portrait, 5s. 


LIBRARY EDITION of LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTO- 


BLOGRAPHY. Two Vols. 8vo, 21s, 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE 
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Edition, 10s. 6d, 


BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 
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SERPENTS. WORMS. 
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ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. With Eight spirited Illus- 


trations by Wolff. Small 8vo, 5s. 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD’S SELECTIONS FROM 
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Life. Crown 8vo, Portrait, 


JOHN TIMBS’S ANECDOTES—LIVES. 


Each Series price 6s., can be had separately. 

First SERIES, SECOND SERIES. 
BURKE, | SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
LORD CHATHAM, SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, 

HOGARTH. 
GAINSBOROUGH, 
FUSELI, &c. 


MRS. ELLIS'S MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. Crown 
THE BENTLEY BALLADS. An entirely New Edition, 


containing the Gems bw 4 oe Dr. Maginn, Lover, Longfellow, Albert Smith, 
Stawell, The Old Sailor, be. 


MIGNET’S LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Crown 8yvo, Two Portraits, 5s, 


GuIzor S LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. Crown 


MISS KAVANAGH’S MADELINE: a Tale of Auvergne. 


Bound as a Present Book, 4s, 


THE REV. C. B. TAYLER’S NOT OF THE WORLD. 


Bound as a Present Book, 5s. 


LAMARTINE’ S CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. Crown 


8vo, 
CONTENTS, 
NELSON, OLIVER CROMWELL. 
BOSSUET, WILLIAM TELL, 
MILTON, CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY.) 


BEAUTIFUL PRESENTATION VOLUME, 


Shee SHINE IN THE COUNTRY : a Book of Rural Poetry. 
Reautifully printed on Tinted Paper, and adorned by a series of exquisite Photographs, 
Smet s 218., cloth elegant. 
are rare speci of this wonderful process.’’—Saturday Review, 

GRIFFIN, Bonn, and Co., Stati *-hall-court, London. 


C HREISTMAS BOO K &. 


THE AnD EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS 
NDOM. New Edition, with Illustrations by Edward Corbould, Fcap. 

‘edges, $s. 6d. 

REMARKABLE WOMEN: the Story of their Lives. By Mrs. NEWTON CROSLAND. With 
lilustrations by Birket oe Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS, W. J. Bropsrip, Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, ed boards, red edges, 

CORTES and PIZARRO: the Stories of the "Con uests > - a and Peru, retold for 
By WM. Datton. Finely illustrated by John Gilbert. Fcap. »vo, cloth, gilt 

53, 

THE favor RTE STORY BOOK: a Series of Tales for Young People. By ANDERSEN, 

MULOcH, and others, With Illustrations by Absolon. Square 
0, cloth 


FRANKLIN: Book on a Boy’s own subject. By HENRY | 


sw. With Illustrations by John Gilbert. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s, 

THE RPRISING ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. DANIEL DEFOE. 
With new and original Illustrations by Zwecker, 8vo, cloth, gilt, 

THE pease OF SCIENCE: a Series of interesting Scientific Bxveriments By JAMES 

LD&. With Illustrations by Portch. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THE BIBLE: an Analysis of the Scriptures, and Classification of 
their contents under distinct heads. Edited . Bap Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the United Church. llustrated, with Maps. Handsomely 
bound in cleth and gold, bevelled boards, red edges, 8s. 6d. 

AUTHORS OF ENGLAND: ees of Portraits of Eminent Literary Characters. With 
Memoirs by a td CHORLEY. Second Edition, Imperial 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 


gilt edges, 10s. 
Selections from Writi of the it Celebrated Autho' By He 


SOUTHGATE. Third ‘Edition, vo, cloth, antiane bevelled boards, gilt edges, 


sUNSRINE IN THE COUN®PRY: a Book of Rural Poet Lys wang! a, a series of 
Exquisite Photograpbs. Small 4to, bevelled boards, gil 


London: GRIFFIN, BOHN, and Co., Stationers’ Seem 


that handy knowledge of the Sezsonnet of the public hang of this 
which ev ery so often requires to refer to.” —Jllusi ted London 
London: BAILY BROTHERS, 


SHAKESPEARE, 1623. 
In a few days will oie, Part L., containing the whole of the COMBDIEs, 
price 10s, 6d., in’ appropriate binding, 
A FAC-SIMILE REPRINT OF THE FIRST EDITION 
OF SHAKESPEARE, “the famous Folio of 1623, 
In the production of this reprint the endeavour ad heen that, as rogarde general ap- 
pearance, the contents, and the peculiarities of each page, it may be truly sai 
“One sand another 
Not more resembles,” 
than it the Original; alteration being alone in vaepect to size, so that it may be placed 
uniformly on the shelves, with all good library editions of the Poet . 
To be completed in Three Parts, each at the same price. There wil also be impressions 
in Royal 8vo, andin Folio, 
A very limited edition of each Play that was pee before the Folio of 1623, will be pub- 
lished separately to match with those “ Early Quart 
Boora, , 307, Megent-street, w. 


INTERESTING CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Each work complete in o-, Vol., price 5s., elegant! Leet, bound, and Illustrated by 
Millais, Leech, Birket ter, &c, 
Hest AND BLACKETT’S STAN DARD LIBRARY 
OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF MODERN POPULAR WORKS, Nowcomprising :— 
Sam NATURE AND HuMAN Na- ; MARGARET AND HER 
TUR AM SLICK’S OLD JU 
DARIEN. By E. WauBURTOM. 


JOHN AX, GENTLEMAN, 
THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 8 FAMILY LANCE, 
NATHALIEZ. By MISS KAVANAGH. THE LAIRD OF NORL. 
WoMAN’s THOUGHTS ABOUT | THEE NGLISHWOMAN 

Ry THE gaa or “JOHN HALIFAX.” NOTHING NEW. By THE “AUTHOR OP 
ADAM GBAE “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
Sam SLICK’S Ww ISE SAWS. LIFE OF JEANNE D’ALBRET. 
CARDINAL WISEMAN’S POPE! THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIREs. 
A LIFE FORA BY AUTHOR OF | BURKB’S ROMANCE OF THK FORUM. 

“JOHN HALIFAX.” (Deceinber 2rd, 
HuNT's ‘OLD CovurRT SUBURB. 

“ The publications in this Library have all been of good quality—many give information 
while they 

st and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready, 8vo, price One Shilling. 


[THE REVISED CODE: a Letter to the Bishop of Salisbury. 
By JaMES FRASER, M.A.,, late Assistant C in the Inquiry. 
With an Appendix reviewing sir James K. SHUTTLEWORTH’S to Earl Granville. 
BELL and i DaLpy, 186, Fleet-street, London, 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO LOED BROUGHAM, 
Just published, in One Vol. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


Cc! VILIZATION CONSIDERED AS A SCIENCE in 
relation to its ESSENCE, its ELEMENTS, and its i By GEORGE HARRIS, 
¥.S.A., Author of “ The Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke,” 

The necessity is here shown not only for general Baucation, but for supplying in con- 
junction with it, all the various Jastltusions and ‘rements, which toyether constitute 
the Elements of Civiliz zation ; and the rat “Measures, Legislative and Social, essential 
Sor its Pp are pointed o 

CONTENTS :— 
THE REAL NATURE AND ESSENCE OF CIVILIZATION. 
THE ELEMENTS WHICH CONTRIBUTE TO THE PROMOTION OF CIVILIZATION, 
1. Material Education. 6. National Commemoration one Festivals. 
2. Religious Influence. 2 Dignities and Honorary 
3. Instructory Institutions, Moral Jurisprudence. 
4. Cultivation of Art and Science. . nternal Communications. 
5, Liberty of the Press, and Toleration. 10, International Intercourse. 
THE END RESULTING FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CIVILIZATION. 

“Contains many sound and instructive statements, and is evidently the result of much 
reading and thought.”—Daily News, 

“The whole, as a whole, is calculated to have a useful effect in directing attention to the 
various systems of Education, and in inducing thoughtful men and women to examine in 
a philooopnien. spirit those evidences or results of Civilization with which they are sur- 
rounds Observer. 


London: BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. 


TRACTS, & FOR THE SEASON. 


FOR ADVENT. 
1128, The Advent Hymn, = paper, per 100 1s, Sd. 
4s. ud. 
SERMONS : 
First Sunday in Advent. “ “ The Advent of our Lora” 
Second ditto se ords’ - 
Third ditto 
Fourth ditto 


FOR “CHRISTMAS. 
689. Six by a Clergyman to his Parishioners 


100 4s. Od. 
99. Christmas Th » 38. 
1083, Merry Christosse or the why and the how o» 28. 04, 
1206, Christmas; or the Shepherds of Bethlehem yet od, 
SERMONS :— 


Christmas Day.—‘“ Christmas rejoi 
First Sunday mas.— The rials of the 

Second for the 
Christmas and the ‘Christmas Tree, by the late Rev. 
Christmas Carols, on a sheet, with’an 
Fir Trees; or, Switish was the happiest Christmas Day... 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


204. New Year ee per 100 3s, Od, 
907. Go rorw: Tract the New by the Rev. J. H Gurney » Se. Od, 
1156. A Golden nity ; or New the Ne 43. Od. 
1207. Is it Well with Thee? A Question fo for the e » 38. 0d, 


SERMONS for SUNDAYS and some other HOLYDAYS of the CHRIS- 
YEAR. From the First Santer in Advent to the Twenty-fifth Sunday after 
THonty. and All Saints’ Day. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
DEPOSITORIES :—London, 77, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W. C.; Royal 
Exchange, E.C.; 16, Hanover-siveos, Hanover-square, W.; and by all Booksellers. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


NOW READY. 
NEW EDITIONS of the SOCIETY'S READING BOOKS 
without any abridgment, at the following greatly reduced prices :— PRICES. 
First Reading Book, per doz. 
Complet 1s. 6d. 
Second Reading Book, Scriptural and “Miscellaneous Lessons, with 

Exercises in each Os, 41. 
First Sequel to the Second eating Book pa Os. 4d. 
| Sequel to Os, 4d. 

hird R 00) Os, 8d. 
Supplement to the Third Reading Book es. 

Sd. 
English History 0s, 8d. 


The usual pees aa to Members and the Trade, 
DEPOSETORIES :—London: 77, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-imn-fields, L C.; 4, Royal 
Bookselict E.C.; and 10, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, W.; and sold’ by all 
sellers, 
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“New Edition, much Enlarged and Improved, price, in cloth, £1 11s. 6d.; oF 
£2 2s, bound in 


WEBSTER’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


New Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 
" By CHAUNCEY A. GOODRICH, 


PROFESSOR IN YALE COLLEGE, 


Though the circulation of Dr. Wenster’s celebrated Dictionary, in its various 
forms, in the United States, in England, and in every country where the English 
Language is spoken, may be counted by hundreds of th ls, it is believed that 
there are many persons to whom the book is yet unknown, and who, if seeking for a 
Dictionary which should supply all reasonable wants, would be at a loss to select one 
from the numerous competitors in the field. 

In announcing this New Edition, the Proprietors desire to call attention to the 
features which distinguish it, and to put before those who are in want of such a book 
the points in which it excels all other Dictionaries, and which render it the best that 
has as yet been issued for the practical purposes of daily use. 

1, ACCURACY OF DEFINITION, 

2, PRONUNCIATION INTELLIGIBLY MARKED. 
3. COMPLETENESS, 

4, ETYMOLOGY. 

5, OBSOLETE WORDS. 

6. UNIFORMITY IN THE MODE OF SPELLING, 
7. QUOTATIONS, 

8. CHEAPNESS., 

The volume, containing 1624 pages, is sold at £1 11s, 6d. in cloth, and will be found, 
on comparison, to be one of the cheapest books ever issued. In this New Edition, 
One Hundred and Seventy Pages have been added, without any addition to the Price, 


With the determination that the superiority of the work shall be fully maintained, 
and that it shall keep -_ with the requirements of the age and the universal in- 
crease of education, the Proprietors have added to this new edition, under the editor- 
ship of Professor Goopaicu,— 

A TABLE OF SYNONYMS, 

Giving brief discriminations between many hundreds of words closely allied in 
meaning. This Table will be found very useful for literary purposes, and where com- 
plete accuracy in the use of words is desired. 

AN APPENDIX OF NEW WORDS, 

Giving more than Nine Thousand Words collected by the Editor, and including all 
recent Scientific Terms. 

TABLE OF QUOTATIONS, WORDS, PHRASES, &c, 


This genuine Edition, the property of the Author’s family, of Wexstznr’s 
Compteve Dictionaky, is in Quarto, 1624 pages, with a Portrait of the Author, and 
is published by 

LONGMAN & CO.; SIMPKIN & CO.; WHITTAKER & CO, 
HAMILTON & CO.; GROOMBRIDGE & SONS; 
BELL & DALDY; HALL & CO.; KENT & CO.; and GRIFFIN & CO, 
EDINBURGH: JOHN MENZIES. DUBLIN: M‘GLASHAN & GILL. 


Please to see that no other Edition is substituted. 


66, Hanover-squarg, W. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 


NEW WORKS. 


Ts SHANNON’S BRIGADE IN INDIA. By 
Verney, R.N. With Illustrations, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


rPXHE HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, from 

the Death of Elizabeth to the Present Time. By the Rev. G, G. Pgrry, Rector 
of nee ~ — and late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. In Three Vols. 
8vo. Vol, 1, 21s, 


A MIRROR ON AMERICA; or, Political Analogies Across 
the Atlantic. By Lorp Montacu, M.P. 8vo, 3s. 6d, (Ready. 


r pH E HISTORY OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
J Player and Poet, with New Facts and Traditions, By S, W. Futtom, Author 
of “ The Great Highway,” &c. One Vol, 8vo. [ Ready. 


BCOLLEOTIONS OF LABRADOR LIFE. 


HE LIFE OF WALLACE. By the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
Author of the “ Life of Richard Porson.” Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


HE DAUGHTERS OF KING DAHER: a Poem. 


Tuomas Hoop. 33s, 6d. 


r i HE INTERNATIONAL POLICY OF THE GREAT 
POWERS. By P. J. Barvey, Author of “Festus.” Feap. Svo, 6s, 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
RYSAL. By Frances Freetine Bropenrir. Illustrated 
by Thomas Hood. A Christmas Book. (Ready, 


ARDEN FABLES; or, Flowers of Speech. By Mrs. 
Mepuvrst. Illustrated by Thomas Hood. A Christmas Book, 


Y ELDEST BROTHER. By the Author of “Our Farm 


of Four Acres,” “From Hay-Time to Hopping.” Two Vols, Post 8vo, 21s. 


W HEAT AND TARES. Originally published in Fraser’s 
Magazine. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


yasrr CHURCH: a Novel. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 


[HE FIELD OF LIFE; or, Sowing and Reaping. Sis. 6d. 
A Tale of Clerical Life, 


BRETIER DAYS. Edited by the Rev. Rveinatp Suvrtte, 
Author of the “ Life of the Rev. Henry Newland.” Two V.'s.,21s. [This month, 


pas CURATE OF CRANSTON. By Curuszrr Benz, 
Author of * Mr. Verdant Green,” &¢. 10s, [ Ready. 


HE WOMAN WITH THE YELLOW HAIR; and 
other Modern Mysteries, chiefly from Household Words, 10s.6d, [Ready, 


By 


TH E 


New Monthly Magazine and Critical Review. 


January 1st, 1862, will be issued, price One Shilling, 
the First Number of 


PLANET. 
TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY. 


CONDUCTED BY 


THOMAS M‘NICOLL, 


LATB EDITOR OF “THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW,” AND 
AUTHOR OF “ ESSAYS ON ENGLISH LITERATURE.” 


As the issue of another periodical can only be justified by some 
measure of usefulness and success, so its character and aims will be 
best appreciated by the sample afforded in its opening number. A few 
words now will suffice to indicate that position in the literary hemi- 
sphere which The Planet is designed to occupy ; at the same time, they 
will serve both to prompt and to qualify the expectations of those who 
wait with some interest for its appearance. 


There will be no attempt on the part of the Editor of this new 
miscellany to emulate the extreme popularity of certain contemporaries ; 
for that would involve an almost implicit yielding to the current taste, 
and frustrate the higher purpose of gradual elevation and improvement. 
No compound of fast and fine writing will be made a substitute for 
thoughtful composition, nor will feats of verbal ingenuity be put in the 
place of refined humour, The manners of the age will be treated as a 
branch of morals, not as a feature of the social picturesque; and 
strokes of satire will be sparingly employed. Yet, entertainment will 
be an object distinctly kept in view ; and, happily, all the purer models 
of polite literature assure us that the highest gratification is consistent 
with a direct attempt at culture and instruction. Almost every topic 
of interest will in turn be brought before the readers of The Planet. 
Tediousness will be precluded by judicious brevity, and interest sus- 
tained by attention to variety. ‘i 


The department of monthly criticism will receive especial care at the 
hands of the Editor. Every book that seems to merit attention will 
promptly receive it ; and some, that may not merit it in any favourable 
sense, will be held up to point a moral or impress a salutary lesson. In 
the majority of these notices, the utmost brevity will be observed, the 
character and contents of every work will be fairly indicated, and suth 
critical remarks offered as occasion may require. Conscientiousness 
will be the rule of every literary judgment ; and the whole will furnish 
guidance, in the choice of books, to persons of limited opportunity and 
leisure. 


The subject of the Fine Arts will receive frequent and systematic 
notice in The Planet. This novel feature will commend it to the 
attention of artists and amateurs. In every alternate number the 
reader will be presented with a scientific paper, which will always be 
something more than a mere epitome of popular truths. The Great 
Exhibition of 1862 will furnish the topic of original studies in the 
various departments of Art and Industry. 


The Planet will not assume a prominently religious aspect. But no 
journal of the present day can claim to be either organ or leader of 
public opinion without taking a part in the controversy now waging 
betwixt Faith and Scepticism. The promoters of this new enterprise 
will take their stand with the advocates of Christian faith, as interpreted 
by the orthodox reformed churches of Great Britain; yet they hope to 
show that some concession to the spirit of critical inquiry may be 
made, not only without danger, but with the effect of silencing a 
thousand plausible objections, and of strengthening the claims of 
evangelical religion. The practical theology of Protestantism may be 
left—with some crudeness and inconsistency, but a vast preponderance 
of good—to work out its important mission ; but the Christian advo- 
cate in a literary sphere is called to special duty. He has to maintain 
the prestige and authority of Revelation in an age whose pride of 
science has led towards a degrading naturalism, and whose super-sub- 
tlety of learning threatens to create a universal Pyrrhonism. It behoves 
him, then, to prove that the weapons of Pascal are still effective against 
the assailants of revealed truth, and that the analogical shield of Butler, 
broad as the world whose features it exhibits, is ample to receive and 
able to repel all the arrows of philosophical scepticism, already turned 
and blunted by their frequent use. 


N.B.— Advertisements will be received till the 2th of the 
month. Books and other communications for the Editor to be 
forwarded through the Publishers, 


GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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Now ready, price 58, 


VERSES 


TRANSLATIONS. 
By C.8.C. 


be volume fut of 8.C. 
highest attributes of a versifier..... 5." 


many of the 
sight to foretell that 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


In One Vol., Post 8vo, with Map, price 10s. 6d. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES IN CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 


By N. A. WOODS, Esq. 
The Times Special Correspondent. 
“As the Prince of Wales’s journey has ay a political fact of areas importance, 
be nal States; as Mr. has meas 
nearly exhaustive of the su we not that tt will 
become a work for historical reference, rt Journal, 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


On the 24th instant will be published, price 7s. 64. 
THE FIFTH VOLUME 


ON CE A WeEE XK. 


Handsomely bound, and Illustrated with many Engravings on Wood. 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


In a few days will be published, price 3d., stamped,-4d. 
PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1862. 
TNustrated by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 


PUNCH’S TWENTY ALMANACKS, 


1842 to 1861. 
Bound in eloth, price 5s. 6d, 


PUNCH’S TEN ALMANACKS., 
1842 to 1851. 
Price 2s. 6d., in Stiff boards, gilt edges. 


PUNCH’S TEN ALMANACKS. 
Second Series. 1852 to 1861. 
Price 2s, 6d. 


Published at the PUNCH OFFICE, 85, Fleet-strect, E.C. 


RE-ISSUE OF “PUNCH.” 
From its Commencement in 1841, to the end of 1860. 


In Volumes, 5s. boards, uncut, monthly ; and in Double Volumes, 10s. 6d. 
cloth gilt, Arma other month. 


In me > this Re-issue, two modes of od of publication have been adopted. One in 
Montuty Volumes, each containing the mbers for half-a-year, price 5s. in 
the edges uncut, so as to enable purchasers to rebind them according 
to their fancy, 

The other, in Volumes or every ALTERNATE MONTH, and ——- the 
Numbers for a year, so that each year forms’a distinct volume. The price of these 
volumes is 10s, 6d., bound in cloth, gilt however, “ Punocn” 


was commenced in J volume for that year f the size of the others, 
and the price 6s.* 

To eaeh Volume is prefixed an a ag pone EY to the events satirised 
or commented on; ing in its the wit and humour 
which have made “ so weleome 

Fesevary 28,—Vol. I 5 0 
*Vol. 1. ), cloth, edges 6 0 

Marcu 31.—Vol. IL, paper 5 0 
APRIL 30.—Vol. III. 5 0 
» The Dove + for! 1842, Il. and ITI. together............... 10 6 
May 31.—Vol. IV, only 5 0 
1848, 10 6 
Juty 31. VL, only ....4.. & O 
Avevst 3i.—Vol. VII. 5 0 
The Double Volume for 1844, Vol. VI. and VIL together cotete 10 6 

SEPTEMBER 30. —Vol. VIII, only 5 0 
31,—Vol. 1X. 5 0 
The Double Volume for 1845, VIII. and IX. together ......... 10 6 

30,—Vol. X 5 0 
31.—Vol. XI. 5 0 
~ » The Double Volume for 1846, X. and XI. together ............... 10 6 


“Asa ponrtene comment on our social history, the volumes of Punch will have in their 

war 09 eal, if not as grave, an interest to future students as the tomes of any serious his- 
torical compiler. The pencil sketches show the —— year by year in their habits as they 
lived, and chronicle incidentally every shift and turn of outward fashion. Thus in a 
pleasant and handy volume one can recover thet whole body of English Rossip for a bygone 
year. To the cndiven, then, of all household libraries not yet pos their enlivening 
store of wit and wisdom, we commend the vores ewok this thelr pcomeiete re-issue, 
‘They are rich in wholesome comic So re, we believ: pertory of 
comic sketches within the whole range and | foreign Niterature: 


COMPLETION 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
The Cycror#pta is published in Four Drvistions, 
each Division being complete in itself. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 
THE CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 
THE CYCLOPASDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Each Division of the English Cyclopedia is, and is sold as, 
separate Work. 


GEOGRAPHY 4 Vols, £2 2 0; or, 2Vols., half morocco, £2 10 0 
BIOGRAPHY 6 Vols, 3.0 0 3 Vols, 312 0 
NATURAL HISTORY 4 Vols, 2 2 0 2Vols, 4 210 0 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, 8 Vols, 416 0 4 Vols.” 512 0 


*,* For full details, see dleabas which may = had from the Publishers, 


From THE EXAMINER, October 19th. 

“Mr. Knight completed a few weeks the two-and-twenty voiumes of that ex 
English Cyclopedia, into which the ‘Penny Cyclopedia’ has now been re-cast. 
revised issue was planned in Four Divisions. Each is a complete work, having distinct 
claims on a large special class of readers, while the four t ——— now constitute ageneral 
singularly accurate and full, of which the two-and-twenty ight 

ven to Arts and Sciences, six to Biogra) ny, four to Geography, —_ four to Nat is- 
tory—cost only twelve pounds. Now that its reprints may be on untaxed 4 this 
admirable work and others that concurrent with will, we trust, 
their late worldly reward to one who, h n for forty jae LY a ‘most unw 
labourer for the instruction of the = bile, tolls” yet with the determined vigour of youth 
when his years are threescore-and-te: 


BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


In Two Vols. Small 4to (handsomely printed in antique type), price 28s, 


THE SEA-BOARD AND THE DOWN; 


Or, My Parish in the South. 


By JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D. 
Viear of West Tarring, Sosvex. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 
PRESENTATION BOOK. 


THE ALLEGORICAL TALES OF THE LATE 
REV. WILLIAM ADAMS, M.A. 


NaMELY 
THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS. | THE OLD MAN’S HOME. 
THE DISTANT HILLS. THE KING’S MESSENGERS. 


In One Vol. Small 4to, beautifully printed on toned paper, and illustrated with 
Engravings A original designs by 


C. W. Corn, R.A.; J. C. Horstey, A.R.A.; Samuet 
Brexet Foster; and Grore Hicks. 


Price 21s, in cloth, or 36s, in antique morocco, 
Also, AN ELEGANT EDITION in Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Memoir of the 
Author, price 9s. in cloth, or 14s. in morocco, 


Also, SEPARATE EDITIONS of the FOUR ALLEGORIES, in Small 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
each, in cloth, 


Also, CHEAP EDITIONS, for Distribution, 1s, each, 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 
‘THE CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


In Two Volumes, Post Octavo, price 18s. 
RECENT RECOLLECTIONS 


OF THE 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By an ENGLISH LAYMAN, 
Five Years Resident in that Republic. 


Dedicated by permission to the Lord Bishop of Oxfard. 


“This book forms an interesting opeplement to the Bishop of Oxford’s Histo be fond 
American Church. ze have here a sketch o the actual condition of this b branch. of the: 
Church at the present day.”—Spectator, 

“It gives us a full exposition of the working of the in can system, untramensied Oy by: 
the connexion with the State, and advances us seve! ne towards the solution 
problems that occupy the attention of Ecclesiastical w Gazette. 

“A great deal of Vitgracnten matter is interspersed, an interesting anecdotes. 
“Cher erica dour give a charm to the pages. We have read the A with deep interest.” 


great value of the present work is, that it affords us Le insight [into Me ue 
yoo an and that it does coin a remarkably perspicuous, and, at the same time, 
Renstve manner.”—Church Review, 


“Wi t cordially recom our readers’ notice, as, 
tu details of the working the Atlantic thar. apy yet given. 


“Ww scientionsly this. that if we oecqsionally qu the soundness of th. 
author's judgment, sincerity and are above — ress. 


London: BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLQ® PLACE, %ONDON. . 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY MILLAIS. 


MISTRESS AND MATID: 
A HOUSHOLD STORY, 
By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 
With Illustrations by MILLAIS, 
Will commence in the January Part of 
GOOD WoORDSG 
And be continued throughout the year. 


The January Part of Goop Worps will also contain Papers by Sir 
Davip Brewster, Archbishop Wuartety, A. K. H. B. (Author of “ Re- 
creations of a Country Parson”), The Countess de Gasparin (Author of 
“The Near and Heavenly Horizons”), Norman Macterop, D.D.; Professor 
Prazz1 Smytu (Astronomer Royal for Scotland), and others. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


STRAHAN AND CO., EDINBURGH. GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, LONDON. 


NEW WORK BY PRINCIPAL TULLOCH. 


Next week will be published, in Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, 


BEGINNING LIF E: 


Chapters for Young Men on Religion, Study, and 
Business. 


By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D. 
Principal and Primarius Professor, St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, 


STRAHAN AND CO, EDINBURGH, 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO., LONDON. 


Next week will be published, in Foolscap S8vo, price 5s, 


PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS. 


With Llustrative Sketches of some Girls’ Lives. 
By Miss SARAH TYTLER. 


STRAHAN AND CO, EDINBURGH. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO., LONDON. 


SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. 
In Crown 8vo, gilt, cloth antique, price 3s. 6d. 


THE NEAR AND THE HEAVENLY 
HORIZONS. 
By the COUNTESS DE GASPARIN. 

“Those who wish to give or recommend a good 
book to friends, may feel sure that in bestowing 
‘THE NEAR AND THE HeAVENLY Horizons, they 
will bestow a work that will discourse ‘things 
pleasant’ as well as ‘things profitable’ It is a 
charming book.” —THE ATHEN ZUM. 


STRAHAN AND CO., EDINBURGH. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO., LONDON. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF THE BEST WORKS IN SACRED AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


C.J. STEWART, 


11, King William Street, West Strand, London, W.C. 
HAS ON SALE, 

Generally, books valuable for their subjects, or from circumstances connected 

with their individual histories; and, particularly, 

Holy Scriptures in critical editions of the Original Texts, Polyglots, Ancient 

Versions, &c.; the best Commentators, Ancient and Modern, and works 

in every department of Sacred Criticism ; 

Liturgies, Liturgical and Ritualistic Writers; Church Fathers, Middle-age 

Authors and Schoolmen; the Reformers and other Divines of the Six- 

teenth Century; the standard English and Foreign Theologians to the 

present time; Ecclesiastical Historians of all Countries, and Monastic 

Histories ; Illustrations of Antiquities, Ecclesiastical and Civil; Councils, 

Canon and Civil Law, Ecclesiastical Polity, &.; Secular History and 
Foreign Orders promptly executed. 

CATALOGUES ISSUED FROM TIME TO TIME, AND SENT POST-FREB, 


MACMILLAN & C0’S NEW LIST. 


Second Edition, Three Vols,, £1 11s, 6d, 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD, 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


By AN OLD BOY. 


ready, 


[Now ready. 


Seventh Thousand, 18mo, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, 4s. 6d.; 
morocco, 7s. 6d.; extra, 10s, 6d, 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
_Of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language. 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by F. T. PALGRAVE, 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


Dedicated by permission to the Poet Laureate. With a Vignette after a Design 
by T. Woolner, engraved by C. H. Jeens. [Now ready. 


Uniform with Treasury,” 
THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND FROM THE 
BEST PORTS. 
Selected and Arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. 
With a Vignette after a Design by T. Woolner, engraved by C. H. Jeens. 
(Immediately. 


v. 
Small and bound, with Four Illustrations from 
4to, handsomely printed ‘our Designs 


THE LADY OF LA GARAYE, 
By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 


Dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
[ Went week. 


Uniform with “Tux Gotpsn Treasury.” 3s, 60, 


RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. 
A Book of Select Readings for the Suffering. 
With a Preface. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


Second Edition, handsomely printed with red lines, 
[This day, 


Second Réition, Feap. 8v0, 6, 
EDWIN OF DEILRA, 
By ALEXANDER SMITH. 
[This day. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY, 

WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF THE TOMBS AND MONUMENTS. 

FOR THE YOUNG. 
By the Autnor of Grey,” “Mra anp &. 
[Now ready. 
In Crown 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 

THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 

Brief Notes of Travel in Sweden, Finland, and Russia. 
[Nearly ready. 


GOBLIN MARKET AND OTHER POEMS. 
By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 


LESSONS IN LIFE AND GODLINESS. 


C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar. 
[Next week. 


xu. 
Crown 8vo, 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN RELATION TO 
THE NATURAL. 
With Special Reference to Existing Controversies. 
By JAMES McCOSH, LL.D. 


[In January. 
In Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN HARROW 
SCHOOL CHAPEL. 


By the Rev. H. MONTAGU BUTLER, M.A., Head Master. 
[This day. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 


Libraries purchased, exchanges made, valuation for legacy-duty, Fe, e 


AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


A Selection of Sermons Preached in the Parish Church of Doncaste . 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY. 


This day, Part I. 8vo, 4s. (to be continued Monthly, and Vol. I., completed 
in Ten Parts), 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE: 


Its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. 
CLASSICAL EXAMINER IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
*,* Prospectuses, with a List of the Contributors, may be obtained of 
the Publishers. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET; 
WALTON AND MABERLY, UPPER GOWER STREET. 


On December 18th, in One large Volume, 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
LONDON LABOUR AND THE 
LONDON POOR. 

THE EXTRA VOLUME, 

THOSE THAT WILL NOT WORK. 


COMPRISING, 
THE NON-WORKERS. By Maruew. 
PROSTITUTES, By Hemmuyne. 
THIEVES AND SWINDLERS. By Bryyy. 
BEGGARS. By Ayprgew 
With - INTRODUCTORY ESSAY on the Agencies at present in operation in the 

Metropolis for the Suppression of Crime and Vice, 

By the Rev. WILLIAM TUCKNISS, B.A. 

Chaplain to the Society for the Rescue of Young Women and Children, 


With Illustrations of Scenes and Localities. 


“This volume forms the ‘extra’ or concluding volume of this extraordinary work. 
Its contents are entirely original, either supplied by the Police Authorities or gathered 
from the unfortunate parties themselves; and in addition to numerous deeply inte- 
resting autobiographies, the work contains reliable statistica! and social information, 
showing, not only the actual state of the dangerous and vicious classes of the metro- 
polis, but what is doing for their reformation and elevation.” 


The Work is now Complete, in Four Vols., price £1 11s. 6d. cloth. 


LONDON: GRIFFIN, BOHN, & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 


C. READE’S STRANGE BUT TRUE STORY. 
JUST OUT, 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 


To be had at all respectable Libraries. 


TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


This day is published, a Cazar Epition of 


SILAS MARNE R: 


THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE, 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Uniform with the Feap. 8vo Editions of “Adam Bede,” &c., price 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 


This day is published, 
NORMAN SINCLATLR. 


By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
Author of “@says of the Scottish Cavaliers ;” “ Bothwell—a Poem,” &c. &e. 
Originally published in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazjne.” 

In Three Vols. Post 8vo, price £1 11s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE FOLLOWING 
MAPS FROM KEITH JOHNSTON’S 


ROY A L ATLA §, 


May be had, mounted on cloth, in cloth case, at 8s. each :— 
UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Two Sheets and Index, 


CANADA, NEW BRUNSWICK, AND NOVA SCOTIA. 
Two Sheets and Index. 

The Complete Wort, consisting of ‘ae ht Maps, with an Index to cach Map, 
comprising nearly 150,000 Names of pees ta the Arzas, is sold, half-bound in 
morocco or russia, at £5 1 5s. 6d, 

All the Maps in this Atlas are sold separately, with Index, 
at 3s. per sheet. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


PHILLIMORE’S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Now ready, in Four Vols. 8vo, which may be had separately. 


THE THIRD VOLUME TREATS OF WAR— 
THE RIGHT OF BELLIGERENT AND NEUTRALS. 


THE FOURTH, OF PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW, 


SOMETIMES CALLED 


“ THE CONFLICT OF LAWS.” 
THE VICTORIA REGIA: 


A Volume of Original Contributions in Poetry and Prose. 
EDITED BY ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 
Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
Printed and Published by Emrty Farrurvut & Co., at the Victoria Press. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE VICTORIA REGIA, 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 


Allingham, W. Edwards, Amelia B. Milman, Dr., Dean of St. 
Arnold, Edwin. Forster, John. Paul’s. 
Arnold, Matthew Fullerton, Lady G. Milnes, R. Momokton. 
Author | _ Gey Living- Grote, Mrs. Muloch, Dina! 

ston Hays,” Norton, Hom. 
Author of ** 4 Lost Love.” Howitt, Ma Parkes, Bessie R. 
“Mrs. Margaret dunt, Leigh (ihe late). Patmore, Coventry. 

Maitland.” s Jameson, Mrs. (the late). | Procter, Adelaide A. 
Author of Ferroll.” lewsbury, Geraldine, Procter, B 
Author of “ Rit Kavanagh, Julia Reeve, Henry 
Blagden, Isa, Law, Isabella, fayler, Henry, 
Carlisie, Eari of. Lee, ‘Holme. aylor, Tom 
Carpenter, Mary. Lowe, Helen. Thackeray, W. M. 
Chorley, H. F. James R, Trollope, Anthony. 
Cornwall, Macdonald, George, Trollope, T. Adolphus, 
ne Isa. Martin, Theodore. Trollope, Theodosia. 

Vere, Aubrey lartinean, Harriet. Venables, G. 8. 

Dovel, Sydney. Maurice, Rev. F. D. Watts, A? M. Howitt. 
Doyle, Sir F. Meredith, Owen. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, £11s. | Morocco, gilt edges, £1 10s, 6d. 
The VICTORIA REGIA is now ready. 


SIGHTS AND STORIES: 


A Christmas Book for Boys and Girls. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author of “Hand 
and Glove,” “ A History of France,” &c. With Illustrations by the "Author. Price 53, 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS: 


A Few Plain Words concerning Them. By FRANK IVES SCUDAMORE., Revised Edition, 
with an of Banks  eoanee in England and Wales, Price 1d., or 5s. per 100, 70th 
ousand now re 


LIFE INSURANCE BY SMALL PAYMENTS. 


By FRANK IVES SCUDAMORE. Price 1d., or 5s. per 100, post free. 


FRIENDLESS GIRLS, AND HOW TO HELP THEM. 


By FRANCES P, COBBE, Price 1d., or 5s, per 100, post free. 


WORKHOUSES AND HOSPITALS. 


By FRANCES P. COBBE. Price 2d., or 10s, per 100, post free, 


EMIGRATION OF EDUCATED WOMEN, 
By MARIA 8S, RYE. Price 2d., or 10s. per 100, post free. 


Agent—Joun F. Snaw and Co., 48, Paternoster-row. 


“THE QUEEN.’—CHRISTMAS. 


THE CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER OF “THE QUEEN” 
Will contain, amongst other interesting subjects, the following :— 


ENGRAVINGS. 
HARK THE HERALD ANGELS SING. Drawn by ..............cc00000008 . ARTHUR HUGHEs, 
THE LAST GUEST J.C. REED. 
THE WANDERER WALTER GOODALL. 
A FAIRYLAND CARNIVAL (in which all the actors of all the 
story-books appear) .. RosBEert DuDLEY. 


BORN ON CHRISTMAS EVE AND DIED ON CHRISTMAS EVE ARTHUR HUGHES, 
, OHRISTEAS DREAMS: A DOGGY DREAM, A PIGGY DREAM, 
A DREAM OF PUDDING, ANDA OF MATRIMONY, 
Designed by .......... 
A QUIET CHRISTMAS 
THE MIDNIGHT CAROL 
“TOM SIDPLEwe GROUND.”—The Committee of Concoction. A 
sketch taken during the late Conspiracy in Wellington-street 
fwith by 
ST. AGNES’ EVE ........... 


C. H. BENNETT. 
C. GREEN. 
PERCIVAL SKELTON. 


A MEDIUM. 

W. Horan Hunt. 

Also, Twelve Large Bugpevinns illustrative of “THE YEAR, IN SOCIETY,” by 

FLORENCE and AQ@LAIDE CLAXTON. February—The Gallery, 

House of Commons. March—At the Crystal Palace. pril—At the Opera, me ee - 

Berta June—A Royal Drawing-room. July—The Masquerade. August—At the Sea-side. 
pee mber— Yachting. October—The Hunt. November—A Country House on a Rainy 

cember—Drawing-room Tableau—the Choice of Paris, 


~~ are the work of W. L. THomas; B. H. N. Woops; JoHN Swain; 
J. Linton, 


LITERATURE. 

THE MAN@®UVRING MAMMAS’ MANUAL; or, The Belgravian 
Belle’s Bridal Beacon. By AUGUSTUS MAYHEW. 
THE LAST GUEST, By Tuomas Hoap. 
MY UNCLE PETER. By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
CHRISTMAS ANGELS. By FRANCES FREELING BRoDERIP. 
DOOM. By JAMES GREENWOOD. 
FOUR DREAMS. By W. B. Ranps. 
BORN ON CHRISTMAS EVE, DIED ON CHRISZMAS EVE. By GBoORGE MACDONALD. 
MY LAST DAY WITH MY LOVE. By FrepErick GREENWOOD. 
“TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND.”—A Special Report of certain proceedings in Veiingen- 
street. By A DISCHARGED CONTRIBUTOR TO “ ALL THB YEAR RouND 
THE GLORY OF WHITTLECHUMP. By James 
THE LOVES OF LITTLE BO-PEEP AND pom TUCKER: a Rhyming Rigmarole for the 

Rising Generation. By THomMas Hoo 
With the CHRISTMAS bd yy of “ oe QUEEN” will also be given a SUPPLE- 
MENTAL PICTURE, printea in Oil Colours— 

THE T KID. 


LONDON: OF ICE OF “THE QUEEN,” 248, STRAND, W.C. 
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Dec. 14, 1861.] 


The Saturday Review. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


I. 
(HE CITY OF THE SAINTS; AND 
ACROSS THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS TO CALIFORNIA. 
By Ricuarp F. Burton, Captain H. M. Indian Army; H.B.M. 
Consul in West Africa; Author of a ‘‘ Pilgrimage to Medina and 
Mecca,” &c. With Three Maps on Steel and Eighteen Illustrations on 
Wood. 8vo, 18s. 


Il. 


NARRATIVE OF THE CHINA WAR of 


1860 : To which is added, the Account of a Short Residence 
with the Tai-Ping Rebels at Nankin ; and a short Voyage from thence 
to Hankow. By Lieutenant-Colonel G. J. WoLsELxry, 90th Light In- 
fantry, Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master General to the Expeditionary 
Force. With a Portrait of Lieutenant-General Sir J. Hope Grant, 
G.C.B. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Itt. 


KETCHES OF THE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY OF CEYLON: With Narratives and Anecdotes illus- 
trative of the Habits and Instincts of the Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, 
Fishes, Insects, &c., including a Monograph of the Elephant, and a 
Description of the Modes of Capturing and Training it. By Sir J. 
Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D. &c. With Eighty-two Illustra- 
tions on Wood. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Iv. 
OHN ROGERS, the Compiler of the First 
Authorized English Bible ; the Pioneer of the English Reforma- 
tion ; and its First Martyr. Embracing a Genealogical Account of his 
Family, Biographical Sketches of some of his principal Descendants, his 
own Writings, &c. By JoszpH With a Portrait 
and Five other Illustrations. 8vo, 14s. 


v. 
HE ALPS; or, Sketches of Life and Nature 


in the Mountains. By Baron H. Von Beriepscu. Translated 
by the Rev. Lesiiz StePHEN, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. With Seventeen Tinted Illustrations, from the Original 
Designs of Emil Rittmeyer. 8vo, 15s. 


VI. 
A UTOBIOGRAPHY, LETTERS, AND 
LITERARY REMAINS OF MRS. PIOZZI (THRALE). 
Edited, with Notes and an Introductory Account of her Life and 
Writings, by A. Harwarp, Q.C. Second Edition, thoroughly revised, 
with copious Additions; Portrait and Plate. Two Volumes, Post 
8vo, 24s. 


VII. 
HE ROMANCE OF A DULL LIFE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Morning Clouds” and the ‘‘ Afternoon of 
Life.” Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 

“This is a novel standing some- | after the manner of the latter au- 
where between those of Miss Austen | thoress. Apart from this, there is a 
and those of Miss Bronté. It has | great deal of the same descriptive 
affinities with each of the schools | power, the same picturesque style 
which they represent. The treatment | which may be found in ‘ Jane Eyre.’” 
of the central figure is a good deal | —Saturday Review. 


HE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, in English 


Hendecasyllabic Verse. By Henry ALrorp, Dean of Canter- 
bury. Partl. Booxs I. to XII. Square Crown 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


IX. 
(HE ILIAD OF HOMER, translated into 
English Hexameters. By J. Henry Dart, M.A., of Exeter 
College, Oxford ; Author of ‘The Exile of St. Helena, Newdigate, 
1838.” Square Crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 


xX. 
PPHE TALE OF THE GREAT PERSIAN 


WAR, from the Histories of Herodotus. By the Rev. Groi GE 
W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford ; Author of 
“Tales from Greek Mythology.”” With Twelve Woodcut Illustrations. 
Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


xI. 
ATS and FARLIE’S MORAL EMBLEMS, 


with Aphorisms, Adages, and Proverbs of all Nations. Lllus- 
trated with Sixty large circular Pictures, Sixty Tail-Pieces, and a 
Frontispiece, composed from Designs found in Cats and Farlie’s works, 
by Jonny Letcuron, F.S.A., engraved on Wood under his superin- 
tendence. ‘The Text translated and edited with Additions by Rronarp 
Pigot. Second Edition. In One Volume, Imperial 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 
in Grolier cloth covers, designed by the Artist ; or price 52s. 6d., bound 
in morocco by Hayday. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ani ROBERTS. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR JANUARY. 


1. 
New Work by the Author of “The Arrest of the 
Five Members.” 

(THE LIFE of SIR JOHN ELIOT: 

RE-WRITTEN. Being the First Volume of a new and 
greatly enlarged Edition of Forsrrr’s “ Statesmen of the Com- 
monwealth.” In One Vol. Post 8vo, uniform with “ The Arrest 
of the Five Members.” 


2. 
LECTURES on the SCIENCE of 
LANGUAGE, delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in April, May, and June, 1861. By Max Miirurr, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford; Corresponding 
Member of the Imperial Institute of France. New Edition, 
revised. 8vo. [On Thursday neat. 


3. 
KGYPTIAN SEPULCHRES AND 
SYRIAN SHRINES; including some stay in the 
Lebanon, at Palmyra, and in Western Turkey. By Eminy A. 
Beavrort. With numerous Illustrations from Drawings by 


| the Author, and a Map of Syria and Palestine. New Edition. 


Two Vols., Post 8vo. 


4. 
TDEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. By 


Axexis pg Translated by Henry Reeve, 
Esq. New Edition, Two Vols., 8vo. 


5. 
Miss Sewell’s Stories and Tales, Cheap J dition. 
URSULA : a Tale of Country Life. By 
the Author of “Amy Herbert.” New and Cheaper 
Edition, in One Volume ; completing the Cheap uniform Edition 
of the Tales and Stories by the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 
Crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


6. 
RECORDS of the MINISTRY of the 
Rev. E.T. MARCH PHILLIPPS, M.A., Fifty Years 


Rector of Hathern, Leicestershire, and for some time Minister 
of Dishley with Thorpe Acre, and Chancellor of the Diocese of 


Gloucester. By the Author of “ My Life, and What Shall I — 


do with It?” One Vol. Post 8vo. 


7. 
(THE CHASE of the WILD RED 
DEER in the COUNTIES of DEVON and SOMERSET. 
By Cuartes Park Cottyns, Esq., of Dulverton. With nume- 
rous Illustrations in Chromo-lithography, &c. Square Crown, 
8yo. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


Just published, in Svo, price 12s. 
THE LAW OF NATIONS 


CONSIDERED AS INDEPENDENT 
POLITICAL COMMUNITIES. 


By TRAVERS TWISS, D.C.L. 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, and One of Her 
Majesty's Counsel. 
Part I. The Right and Duties of Nations in Time of Peace. 
“Tt is lucid and orderly in the arrangement of its facts, and appears to 
omit nothing that can throw light upon the practice of nations.”—Law 
Magazine, November. 


Oxford: At the UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


The Saturday Review. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
In Demy 8vo, price l1s., Vol. I. of 


ORLEY FARM. Mey Anrnoxy Trottors. With 20 Illus- 


trations by J. E. Millais. 


In One Vol., Feap. 4to, price 21s, bound in an appropriate Ornamental! Cover, 


A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTI- 


MENTS ENGLAND, DURING THE MIDDLE AGES: By THomMAs 


Esq., M.A., F.S.A.,. Hon. M.R.S.L., &e. ; Corresponding Member of the Imperial In- 
stitute {Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Let' res). Llustrated by up- 
of 300 Engravings on W with Illustrations from the in 
outemporary Manuscripts, and other sources, drawn and engraved by F. W. Fair- 
hott Esq., F.S.A. Vert week. 


One Vol. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


WITCH STORIES. Collected E. Liyton, Author 


of “Azeth, the Egyptian,” &c, (This day. 


In One Vol. Post Svo, 9s. 


MADAME RECAMIER;; with a Sketch of the HISTORY 


of SOCIETY IN FRANCE. 


In One Vol. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d, 


NOTES ON FIELDS AND CATTLE, from the DIARY 


OF AN AMATEUR FARMER, By the Rev. W. Hott BEVEER, M.A. Oxon. With 
Tilustrations, 


Two Vols. Post 8vo, 18s, 


THE DUTCH AT HOME. Essays from the “REVUE DES 
DEUX MONDES.” ALPHONSE Esqvrros, Author of “ The English at Home.” 
Translated and by LASCELLES 


One Vol. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY and LITERATURE of the CRUSADES. 


By Von Sybex. Edited by Lady Durr Gorpon, 


ME. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
InThree Vols. Post 8vo, Fifth Edition, 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Cuarues Dicxins. 


One Vol. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LITTLE DORRIT. By Dickens. 


NEW VOLUME ofthe CH 


Forming the 
EDITION of ME. DICKENS’S WORKS. 


One Vo Vol, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. By AntHony TROLLOPE. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


13, Great 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


CH WOMEN of LETTERS. By Kavanaeu, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adéle,” &e. Two V 


ble 
oF on this work Miss Kavanagh hi ‘ound a subject worthy of her recogitiaed talents. 
We need hardly nd ther ‘the writing is beautifully correct and expressive. Tae Author 
gives analyses of the principal works of the ladies whose lives she sketches, and this is no 
mean part of the value of her book.”—Daily New 


TRAVELS in the HOLY LAND. By Freprrxa Bremer. 


Translated by MaRY HOwITT. Two Vols., 21s. 


"HE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. From Original 


Letters and Pooers | furnished py his Friends and Fellow Academicians. By WALTER 
THORNEURY. Two Vols. 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 30s. 
“Mr. snorabaey has had every possible advantage for the accomplishment of his task— 
@ personal aintance with Turner, the advice of Mr, Ruskin, and the ready assistance 
ofall Tarner’s friends. Every one to whom Mr, Thornbury applied for information appears 
$e have given it willineits Of the immense mass of materiais thus brought together, Mr. 
Thornbury has made skilful use, and constructed an honest memorial of t the great painter. 
He has done his part ably. The artist will refer to these volumes frequently for authentic 
information regarding the great modern master and his works; and the student of life 
and manners will find in them a rich store of entertainment.’ *— Daily News. 


L IFE OF ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B.; 
with his Gorrespondense, From his Private Papers. By Major- -General ELERS 
APIER. Two Vols., 8vo, with Portrait. 

Nt Sir Charles Napier will undoubtedly rank among the first of our sea worthies. This 
me without pretence, goons | i) bringing ali the incidents of the Admiral’s 
life together, so as to create a interest, with much that is amusing for the 

and more that is instruct e tothe professional, reader.” —Athenaum, 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative of Travel, Explora. 
tion, and Adventure. By CHARLES JOHN senaeanem, Author of * “Lake ’ 
Svo with Portrait aud numerous Ilustrations, 2 
r. book, from the number *well-told its rich fund of 
de cirele of readers. The inte- 


book.” Athena’ 


informath jon, 
rest of his story nev er flags for a moment,”—Atheneum. 


L ODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1862. 
the Patronage of Her MAJESTY and H. R. H. the PRINCE CON- 
and corrected throughout by the Lene Thirty- aos Edition. One VoL, with 

, han gilt edges, 18. 6d, (Just ready.) 


THavE IN THE REGIONS OF THE AMOOR, and 

Je row Acquisitions on the Confines of India and China. By T. W. ATKINSON, 
, Author of “ Oriental and Western Siberia. » by pe 

Second Edition, With Map and Eighty-three 28, — 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER OF 


NAPOLEON III, Edited by LascELLES WRAXALL. Two Vols., 21s. (December th. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. By the Author of 


MARGARET MAITLAND,” “THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR,” &c. Three Vols. 
“The ‘ Last of the Mortimers’ sonane en us much pleasure, It is not only good in itself, 
but is quite - clever in its way as ret Maitiand,’ and has something stronger 
in the fibre of its romance. Itis the most powerful and most interesting novel by oa 
authoress, and the world will thank her for more tales as good and as amusing.” —G/obe. 
“A first-rate novel; brilliant, vigorous, and fascinating.” —Sun. 


THE CASTLEFORD CASE. By Frances Browne, 


a ad of “ My Share of the World.” Dedicated to the Marquess of Lansdowne, 


WHITE J AND BLACK: a Story of the Southern States. 


Th 
“*Unele Tom’ ‘Cabin’ excited sensation by ite thrilling descriptions of the 
of American slavery w the bi The efore us is likely to attract 
much attention by the vivid pictures it ‘jae of the reden Bmp neces of the system 
upon the slaveholders themselves. The tale is founded on facts which are frequently 
8. one half w con rae, for only t un t rt 
malediction of Heaven must rest on the sy stem 1 it illustrates.’ News. 


Sik RICHARD HAMILTON: A No VEL. 
ie bo w with and will be the better for reading it. 


FOREST KEEP. Three Vols. 


(Just ready.) 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. A New Edition, with Illustrations 


te m Pevtgnn by Stanfield, Weir, Skelton, Walker, &c., engraved by Whymper, &c, 
*rice 


THE COURSE OF TIME. By Rosert Pottox, A.M. 


An Illustrated Edition, from Designs by Birket Foster, Tenniel, &c. Large Svo, in 
extra cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 21s. 


A CHEAP EDITION of the COURSE of TIME, being the 


Twenty-third. Price 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of MRS. HEMANS. A Cheap 


Edition, complete in One Volume. Price 12s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gavtttgr. 


With og trations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill, Seventh Edition, cloth gilt, and 
gilt edges, 8s. 6d, 


TALES from “BLACKWOOD,” complete. Twelve Vols. 


bound in Six. Price 18s. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By A. Ketrrn JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &c, Beautifully Engraved and Colour 
Index of Easy Reference to nearly 150,000 Names. mperial Folio, half- 
morocco or russia, £5 15s. 6d, 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


By A. JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E, Second Edition. Imperial Folio, half-bound 
russia or morocco, £8 8s. 


A CONDENSED EDITION of the PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


By A. Ke1ta JomMNsTON, Imp, 4to, half-bound morocco, £2 12s, 6d. 


AN ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. By A. Keira Jonnstor, 
F.RS.E. Edited by J, A. Hixp, Imp, 4to, Printed im Colours, half-bound moroeeo, 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the French 


Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo. A New Library Edition, being the Tenth, 
Fourteen Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, £10 10s, “another Edition, Twenty Vols., £6, 
People’s Edition, Thirteen Vols., £2 ills. 


SILAS MARNER. By Groner Exsor. A New and Cheaper 


Edition, 6s. 


ADAM BEDE. By the same Author. Two Vols., 12s. 
DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. By Samver Warren, 


D.0.L, Complete in One VoL, 53. 6d. 


THE CAXTONS. By Sir E. Butwer Lyrron. Complete in 


One Vol., 7s. 6d. 


MY NOVEL. By Sir E. Butwer Lyrron. Four Vols., 20s. 
WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? By Sir E. Butwer 


Lytron, Bart. Four Vols., 20s, 


LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. By Liecut.-Col. Hamuey. 


With Illustrations. Complete in One Vol., 6s, 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. By Professor 


AyToUN. Thirteenth Ec ''on, 7s, 6d, 


PROFESSOR WII] ON’S TALES —viz., MARGARET 
LYNDSAY, THE FOR’ .¢£RS, and LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH 
LIFE, Complete in One \ol., 63, 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. Translated by 


Professor AYTOUN and THEODORE MARTIN. Second Edition. 6s. 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. Translated by 


Sir E. BuLwer LyTToN, Bart. 10s. 6d, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIR (DELTA). 


Second Edition. Two Vols., 12s. 


THE MOTHER’S LEGACY TO HER NBORNE 
CHILDE, By Mrs. ELIZABETH JOCELINE. Cloth, gilt edges, 43. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH & LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


BOOKS FOR THE SICK AND AFFLICTED. 
COMFORT F UE THE AFFLICTED. Selected from various 


Authors. Edited by the Rev. C. E, KENNAWAY. With a Preface by S. WILBER- 
rorcg, D.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford. Ninth ‘Badition. 4s. 6d. 


THINGS AFTER DEATH. Three Chapters on the Inter- 
ion, 


THE HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED, considered as to 
the Particulars of their State, their Recognition of each other in that State, ent its 
Difference of Degrees. By RICHARD Mayrt, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Down and 

Connor. Seventh Edition. 4s. 


HYMNS AND POEMS for the SICK AND SUFFERING ; 


in connexion with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. Staats 233 Poems, 
Edited by the Rev. T. V. Fospzery, M.A. Fifth and Cheaper 
Ss. 


SICKNESS, ITS TRIALS AND BLESSINGS. Seventh 


Edition. 5s. 


PRAYERS FOR THE SICK AND DYING. _By the Author 


of “ Sickness, its Trials and Blessings.” Third Edition, 2s, 6d 


HELP AND COMFORT FOR THE SICK POOR. By the 


same Author. Third Edition, 1s, 


HINTS ON THE SERVICE FOR THE VISITATION 


OF THE SICK. By the same Author, 2s, 


TWENTY-ONE PRAYERS, composed from the Psalms, for 
the SICK and AFFLICTED. With Hints on the Visitation of me rt vas By the Rev. 
JAMES SLADE, M.A., late Canon of Chester. Seventh Edition. 


HOLY THOUGHTS; or, a Treas of True Riches. Col- 


lected chiefly from our Old Writers, Pightn Ha m. 18, 6d 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO 0 PLACE, LONDON. 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTONS’ ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Lately published, in 8vo, price 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View of the History and 


Politics the YEAR 1860, 


and WRIGHT; COWIE and Co.; OAPES; SMITH, and E. 
WALuER; J. THOMAS; L. 
WILLIS and SOTHERAN; BICKERS 
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The Saturday Review. 


CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR’S, AND 
BIRTHDAY GIFTS, 
Published by LOCKWOOD & CO. 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK: a Complete Encyclopedia of all 


the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boyhood and Youth, With 
many Hundred Woodcuts and Ten Vignette Titles, beautifully printed in Gold. 
New Edition, greatly enlarged and improved, price 8s, 6d. handsomely bound in 
cloth. 
*,* This is the original and genuine “ Boy’s Own Book,” formerly published by Mr. 
Bogue, and recently by Messrs. Kent and Co. Care should be taken, in ordering, to 
give the exact title, or the name of either the former or present Publishers, 


THE LITTLE BOY’S OWN BOOK OF SPORTS AND 
a With numerous Engravings. (Abridged from the above.) 16mo, 
3s. 6d, cloth, 


“MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY!” A 
Birthday Book. By Cartes and Mary Cowprn Crarxr, Authors of “The 
Concordance to Shakespeare,” &c, Beautifully Ulustrated by the Brothers Dalziel. 
Small Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 

“ An unobjectionable child’s book is the rarest of all books. ‘Many Happy Returns of 
the Day’ is not only this, but may rely, without shrinking, upon its positive exceliences 
for a long and deserved popularity.” — Westminster Review, 

“Tt wi as acceptable to the young as ‘Sandford and Merton’ was wont to be halfa 
century since. The authors will henceforth share the affections of the young with Hans 
Andersen, Peter Parley, and the Brothers Grimm,”—Plymouth Journal. 


TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED BY GREAT AUTHORS. A 
Dictionary of nearly Four ‘Thousand Aids to Reflection, Quotations of Maxims, 
Metaphors, Counsels, Cautions, Proverbs, Aphorisms, &c. &c. In Prose and 
Verse. Compiled from the Great Writers of all Ages and Countries. Tenth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 568 pp., 6s. 

“The quotations are perfect gems; their selection evinces sound judgment and excellent 
taste.”—Dispatch. 
“We accept the treasure with profound gratitude—it should find its way to every 


Era, 
nee know of no better book of its kind,”—Braminer, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 
delineating, in Seven Hundred and Fifty Passages selected from his Plays, the 
Multiform Phases of the Human Mind, By the Editors of “ ‘Truths Illustrated 
by Great Authors.” Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, nearly 700 
pages, with beautiful Vignette title, price 6s. 

*,* A glance at this volume will at once show its superiority to Dodd’s “ Beauties,” 

or any other volume of Shakespearian selections, 


SONGS OF THE SOUL DURING ITS PILGRIMAGE 
HEAVENWARD: being a New Collection of Poetry, illustrative of the Power of 
the Christian Faith; selected from the Works of the most eminent British, 
Foreign, and American Writers, Ancient and Modern, Original and Translated, 
By the Editors of “‘iruths Illustrated by Great Authors,” Xc. Second Edition, 
Feap. ‘8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 638 pages, with beautiful Frontispiece end Title, 
price 6s, 

This elegant volume will be appreciated by the admirers of “The Christian Year,” 


THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS; or, the Practical 
Christian’s Daily Companion: being a collection of upwards of Two Thousand 
Reflective and Spiritual Passages, remarkable for their Sublimity, Beauty, and 
Practicability ; selected from the Sacred Writings, and arranged in Eighty-two 
Sections, each comprising a different theme for meditation. By the Editors of 
“Truths Illustrated by Great Authors.” Third Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 536 pp., 6s. (large type, suitable for aged eyes). 


TIMBS’S “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN” 
SERIES. By Jonn Timss, F.S.A. In Six Vols. Feap., cloth, price 15s., viz. :— 
General Information (Things not Generally Known), Two Vols. ; Curiosities of 
Two Vols. ; Curiosities of History, One Vol.; Popular Errors Explained, 
One Vol, 

*,* Each Volume is sold separately, price 2s. 6d. 
“ Any one who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs’s encyclopmdic varieties should ever 


after be a good tea-tabie talker, an excellent companion for children, a ‘ well-read person,’ 
and a proficient lecturer.” —Afhenceum, 


TIMBS’S SCHOOL-DAYS OF EMINENT MEN 
Containing School and College Lives of the Most Celebrated British Authors 
Poets, and Philosophers; Inventors and Discoverers; Divines, Heroes, Statesmen 
and Legislators. By Joan Times, F.S.A, With a Frontispiece by John Gilbert 
and 13 Views of Public Schools, &c., in a close-printed volume, price 3s, 6d. cloth 

*,* This book is extensively used, and specially adapted, for a Prize Book at Schools, 


“A book to interest all boys, more especially those of Westminster, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 
and Winchester.”— Notes and Queries, 


TIMBS’S STORIES of INVENTORS and DISCOVERERS 
in SCIENCE and the USEFUL ARTS. By Jomn Trwns, F.S.A, Numerous 
Illustrations. Feap., 5s. cloth, 


“These stories by Mr. Timbs are as marvellous as the ‘Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments,’ and are wrought into a volume of great interest and worth,”’—At/2s, 


TIMBS’S PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED. 
With Historical Sketches of the Progress of the Art. A Manual for Art-Students 
and Visitors to the Exhibitions, By Tuomas Joun Guturcx, Painter, and 
—- Truss, F.S.A, With a Frontispiece and Vignette, Small 8vo, pp. 336, 6s. 

oth. 

*,* This Work has been alopted as a Text-book in the Schools of Art at South 
Kensington, in connexion with the Science and Art Department of the Committee of 
Council on Education. 

“This is a book which all lovers of Art will rejoice in, as i in small 


ing, in pass, 
the very information which Exhibitions and Ari-Unions must have made so many thou- 
sands sensible of their want of.”—National Magazine, 


SIDNEY GREY: a Tale of School Life. By the Author of 


“Mia and Charlie.” Second Edition, with Six Illustrations, Feap., 4s. 6d. cloth, 


EVENTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN THE HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND. Forming a Series of interesting Narratives, extracted from the 
Pages of Contemporary Chronicles or Modern Historians, of the most Remarkable 
Occurrences in each Reign; with Reviews of the Mauners, Demestic Habits, 
Amusements, Costumes, &c. &c. of the People, Chronological Table, &c. By 
Cuartes Sevsy. Twenty-fifth Edition, 12mo, fine paper, with Nine beautiful 
Illustrations by Anelay, price 3s, 6d. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 


VICTORIAN ENIGMAS; or, Windsor Fireside Researches : 
being a Series of Acrostics enigmatically propounded on Historical, Biographical, 
Geographical, and Miscellaneous Subjects ; intended in a novel manner to combine 
Amusement with Exercise in the attainment of knowledge. By CnagLortr Exiza 
Carer, Koyal 16mo, elegantly printed, price 2s, 6d, cloth, 

*,* The idea for this entirely original style of Enigmas is taken from one said to 


ae been written by Her Majesty for the Royal Children, which, with the Solution, 
ven, 


‘London: LOCKWOOD & Co., 7, Stationers’-hall-court, Ludgate-hill. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


ENGLISH SACRED POETRY. Selected and 


Edited by the Rev. R. A. Witxmorr. Illustrated by Holman Hunt, 


J. D. Watson, J. Gilbert, J. Wolf, &. Feap. 4to, cloth elegant, gilt 
edges, 21s. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. _ Illustrated by D. 
Maclise, R.A. Small 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. With One Hundred 


and Twenty Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, by George 
Scharf, F.S.A. A Memoir by R. Monckton Mityes, and Portrait. 
Small 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 9s. 


BIRDS (NATURAL HISTORY OF). By the Rev. 
J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. With upwards of Five Hundred Original’ 
Tilustrations from Designs by Wolf, Zwecker, H. Weir, and Coleman ; 
engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD STORIES. With Two. 


Hundred and Forty Engravings by E. H. Wehnert. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


JACK MANLY: HIS ADVENTURES BY SEA 
AND LAND. By James Grant, Esq., Author of “The Romance of 
With Illustrations by Keeley Halswelle. Feap. 8vo, 


A BOOK OF NONSENSE. By Epwarp Lear 
With upwards of One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. Oblong 
4to, fancy boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE NURSERY PICTURE BOOK. With Six 
Hundred and Thirty Illustrations by the best Artists, Folio, with an 
emblematical cover printed in colours, 5s. 


RIDDLES AND JOKES. NewSeries. By Epmunp 
RovutLepGe. Feap. 8vo, fancy boards, 1s. Eighteenth Thousand, 


THE PICTURE-BOOK OF BIRDS. By the Rev. 


HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF IT: a Domestic 


Tale for Young Ladies. oa Bowmay. Illustrated by Absolon. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 


SCHOOLBOY HONOUR: a Tale of Halminster 
College. By the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A., Author of “Tales of Charlton 
School,” &¢. Illustrated by Julian Portch. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE RED ERIC; OR, THE WHALER’S LAST 
CRUISE: By R. M. Battantyne, Author of “The Young Fur 
Traders,” “The Coral Island,” &c. Illustrated by Coleman. 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THROUGH LIFE AND FOR LIFE: a Story of 


Discipline; a Tale for Young Ladies. By the Author of “ Annie 
roy With Illustrations by J. D. Watson. Square Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 


TALES OF CHARLTON SCHOOL. By the Rev. 
H.C. Apams, M.A. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EILDON MANOR: a Tale for Girls. By the Author 


of the “ Four Sisters,” &e. Illustrated by J. D. Watson. Feap. 8yo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHERRY STONES: a Tale of Charlton School. ° 


By the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A. With Illustrations. Feap. 8yo, 
cloth, 2s. 


ROSA: a Story for Girls. Translated from the 


by Mrs. J.C. With an Illustration. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 


THE FIRST OF JUNE. By the Rev. H. GC. 


Apams, M.A, With Illustrations, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE TWINS AND THEIR STEPMOTHER: «a 


Tale of the Present Day. With Llustrations by F. Walker. Fi 8yvo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE BOY’S PLAY-BOOK OF SCIENCE. By J. 


H. Perrer. With Four Hundred Mlustrations by H. G. Hine. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BRUIN; OR, THE GRAND BEAR-HUNT. By 


Captain Mayne Rem. With Original Lllustrations by Zwecker. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


DIGBY HEATHCOTE; OR, THE EARLY DAYS 
OF A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S SON AND HEIR. By W. 
H. Kineston. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


PLAY HOURS AND HALF HOLIDAYS. By 


the Rev. J.C. Arxrysos. LIlustrated by W.S. Coleman. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. . 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
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WORKS ON 


SCIENCE. 


Vol. I., New Series, with Plates and Wood Engravings, 8vo, cloth, 17s. 


THE JOURNAL of MICROSCOPICAL SCIENCE. 


Pe. by M.D., F.R.S., and Gzorer Busx, 


*,* No. V., of the be published on the 


st of January, 1862. 


With nearly 1200 Engravings on Wood, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
A MANUAL of BOTANY. By Rosert BENTLEY, 
F.L.S., Professor of Botany, King’s College, and to the Pharmaceutical Society. 


Second Edition, with 378 Engravings on Wood, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVELATIONS. 


By W. B. Cazpznrsr, M.D., F.B.S. 


Eleventh Edition, Illustrated, Post 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 


CREATION. 


Eighth Edition, carefully Revised, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 64. 
FOWNES’SS MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. Edited 


by H. Bencz Jonzs, M.D., F.R.S., and A. W. Hormayy, Ph.D., F.B.S, 


THE GENEALOGY “OF “OREATION, newly 
Translated from the Unpointed Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesis; sh 


owing 
the general Scientific Accuracy of ng ‘psmogony of Moses and the Philosophy of 


By Haney F. A. Past, M 
Fourth Edition, with numerous wings on Wood, 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


Engra 
COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. By W. B. 


M.D., F.R.S. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 5s 


ON DROWNING AND OTHER FORMS OF 


SUSPENDED RESPIRATION: the Ready Method of Restoration. By 
Hatt, M.D., F.B.S. 


8vo, cloth, £2 10s, 


AN EXPOSITORY LEXICON OF THE TERMS, 


ANCIENT and MODERN, in MEDICAL and GENERAL SCIENCE: inclading 
a Complete Medical and Medico-Legal Vocabulary, and presenting the Correct 
Pronunciation, Derivation, Definition, and Explanation of the Names, Analogues, 
es, and Phrases in English, Latin, Greek, French, and German, em- 

in Science and connected with Medicine. By R. G. Maxye, M.D. 


Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY, as EXEMPLIFYING the WISDOM 


and BENEFICENCE of GOD. By Fownss, F.R.S. 


FRESENIUS’ CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. Edited 
by xD BuLLock. 


QUALITATIVE. Fifth Edition. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
QUANTITATIVE. Third Edition. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


Third Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE FIRST STEP IN CHEMISTRY. By Rozert 


Pepeeet, F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry in the Museum of Irish 


By the same Author, Third Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


By the same Author, Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 


CHEMICAL DIAGRAMS. On Five Large Sheets, 


for School and Lecture Rooms. 


Second Edition, 18mo, cloth, 6s. 


THE BOOK of 3000 PRESCRIPTIONS. Collected 


from the Practice of the most eminent Physicians and Sxfgeons, English and 
Foreign. By Henny 


By the same Author, Fourth Edition, 18mo, cloth, 6s. 


THE DRUGGISTS GENERAL RECEIPT-BOOK : 


oomprising a copious Veterinary Formulary; Patent and Proprietary Medicines, 
Druggists’ Nostrums, &c.; Perfumery and Cosmetics; Beverages, Dietetic 
Articles, and Condiments; Trade Chemicals, Miscellaneous Pre  —_ and 
Ogmpounds used in t! he Arts, &c. ; with useful Memoranda and 


Third Edition, 1350 pages, 8vo, cloth, 26s. 
THE CYCLOPADIA of PRACTICAL RECEIPTS, 


and COLLATERAL INFORMATION in the ARTS, PROFESSIONS, MANU- 
FPACTURES, and TRADES. By Anwoxp J. Cooter. 


THE EASTERN, or TURKISH BATH: its History, 


With an Iso-Thermal Chart, Post 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
MEDICAL CLIMATOLOGY; or, a Topographical 


and Meteorological Description of the ry Resorted to in Winter and 
Summer by Invalids of Various Classes, both at Home and Abroad. By B. E 
ScorzsBy-Jacxson, M.D., F.R.S.E. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 4s, 


THE CLIMATE OF EGYPT: Meteorological and 


Medical Observations, with Practical Hints for Invalid Travellers, By Doxaup 
M.D, 


Post 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


MENTONE and the RIVIERA as a WINTER 


RESIDENCE, By J. Benwzr, M.D. 


Third Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


THE CLIMATE OF PAU; with a Description of the 


Peers of the Pyrenees, and-of the Virtues of their respective Mineral 
By Atexanpge Tay or, M.D., F.R.S.E. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


TORQUAY in its MEDICAL ASPECT asa RESORT 
By C. Ranctyrrs Haut, M.D., Physician to 


Second Edition, much Enlarged, 8vo, 
INFLUENCE OF TROPICAL “CLIMATES IN 


PRODUCING THE ACUTE ENDEMIC DISEASES OF EUROPEANS. In- 
cluding Practical Observations on their Chronic Sequele under the Influences = 
the Climate of Europe, By Sir Ranatp Magriy, K.C.B., F.R,S., Physician to 
the Council of India, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


A MANUAL OF THE DISEASES OF INDIA. 


Moors, M.D., Medical Officer to the Aboo Sanitarium for 
European Soldiers, 


Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
ON POISONS, IN RELATION TO MEDICAL 
JURISPRUDENCE and MEDICINE. By Aurgep Taytor, M.D., F.R.S. 
By the same Author, Seventh Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 
A MANUAL OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
With Fifty Engravings on Wood, Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULATION : treating of 


Ea Practice of the Art, and its Various Appliances to Nature, By Laxg Pricer, 


Sixth Edition, with Engravings, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY, including the 


PRACTICE of the COLLODION PROCESS, T. Harpwica, 
late on Photography at King’s College, Londo: 


Fifth Edition, with numerous Engravings on Wood, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: being 


an Experimental Introduction to the Study of the yon Sciences, By Gotpina 
Brap, M.D., F.B.S.; and Brooxs, F.R.S. 


With Illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THE WISDOM AND BENEFICENCE OF THE 

ALMIGHTY AS bcahage IN THE SENSE OF VISION. By Waartox 

Jonxs, F.R.S., Professor of Ophthalmic Surgery to University College Hospital, 
By the same Author, Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A CATECHISM OF THE PHYSIOLOGY AND 

— OF BODY, SENSE, AND MIND. For Use in Schoois and 
By the same Author, Feap, 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

DEFECTS OF SIGHT: their Nature, Causes, 

Prevention, and General Management. 


With numerous Illustrations, Third Edition, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s, 6d. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, including ANALYSIS. 


Joun E. Bowman, Edited — HARLES LL, Buoxam, Professor of Practical 
ae in King’s College, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

THE CHEMISTRY OF WINE. By J.C. Mutper, 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Utrecht, Edited by H. Buncz 
Jonzs, M.D., F.R.S. 

Conrznts.—On the Grape—On the Fermentation of Grape Juice—On 

On Cellaring—On the Diseases of Wine—On the Constituents—On the Amount of 

Alcohol—On the Colouring Matters—On the Fatty Matter—On the Free Acids—On 

the = Matter—On the Ammonia or Ammoniacal Salts in Wine—On the 


Revival in Britain, and Application to the Purposes of Health. By Erasmus 
F.RS. 


Sugar in Wine—On the Odoriferous Constituents—On the Analysis—On Tests—-On 
Adulteration—On Fruit Wines, 


JOHN CHURCHILL, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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